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ODERN roller milling is de- 
M signed to separate the branny 
covering and germ of wheat 
from the inner portion, or endosperm, 
and then produce flour from the endo- 
sperm by grinding to very fine particles. 

Before wheat can be ground into flour, 
however, it must be cleaned. As it 
comes from the thresher it is contami- 
nated with a small amount of chaff, 
straw, dirt, frequently weed seeds and 
other grains. This foreign material is 
removed in the cleaning department of 
the elevator and the flour mill by a 
series of operations. First it is sifted 
through coarse screens to remove matter 
larger than the wheat kernels, then 
passed over fine screens to permit sepa- 
ration of fine particles smaller than 
wheat. It is then sent through addi- 
tional cleaning machines so constructed 
that they segregate the wheat kernels 
from impurities that are similar in diam- 
eter but different in shape. In each of 
these machines suction is applied to re- 
move fine dust. The wheat is then sub- 
jected to cleaning by dry scouring (abra- 
sion between metal discs) in two or 
three operations which can be preceded, 
followed or interspersed with washing 
or moistening with water, at the discre- 
tion of the miller. By judicious com- 
bination of these several cleaning steps, 
wheat can be thoroughly cleaned and 
properly moistened for grinding. 

In preparing wheat for grinding and 
sifting operations the miller takes ad- 
vantage of the natural physical proper- 
ties of the different tissues or structures 
of the kernel. The outer covering, or 
bran, is tough because it consists largely 
of fibrous matter, and this toughness in- 
creases when the bran is moistened. The 
germ, or embryo, becomes softer and is 
easily flattened when moist. The endo- 
sperm, or floury portion, is friable and 
can be fractured into small angular par- 
ticles about the size of grains of sugar, 
when it contains the optimum amount 
of moisture. Too little, and it is pul- 
verized into fine flour too early in the 
process—too much, and it is crushed into 
flakes instead of being cracked into 
granules. 

By first ascertaining the moisture con- 
tent of the wheat and then adding a 
small amount of water, allowing enough 
time for partial penetration into the ker- 
nel, the miller can attain the desirable 
physical properties just described. This 
process of moistening, with subsequent 
storage in tanks for a number of hours 
to permit penetration, is called tempering 
or conditioning. It is an extremely im- 
portant preliminary step to the actual 
milling process. 

Addition of water is accomplished in 
part in the washing process (washing is 
not universal), but is completed and 
controlled in amount by the simple proc- 
ess of directing a regulated spray of 
water into a stream of wheat, moving at 
known rate, in order to raise the moisture 
content of the grain to a predetermined 
level. 

All wheat cannot be tempered alike. 
Plump wheat requires more moisture and 
more time for penetration than shriveled 
wheat. Different types of wheat, grown 


under different environmental conditions, 
require varying treatment in the tem- 
pering process, to yield the optimum 
percentage of high quality flour. 

After the wheat is properly cleaned 
and conditioned for grinding, it is al- 
lowed to flow from the tempering bins 
to rolls where grinding begins. Milling 
of flour is not a simple process of pul- 
verizing wheat and sifting out the bran. 
There are many steps in the milling op- 
erations. Flour is produced by a series 
of grinding, sifting, sorting and blend- 
ing operations. Fine flour is made from 
coarse granular particles by gradual re- 
duction. 

The first step is crushing the tempered 
wheat lightly between a pair of heavy 


and other outer layers of the kernel ad- 
here, are delivered to different pairs of 
rolls and the ground material sifted and 
classified for further grinding. 

The granular middlings or chunks that 
are almost pure endosperm, practically 
free from bran and germ, are passed 
through a series of smooth rolls so ad- 
justed that each grinding pulverizes part 
of the chunks into flour, the remaining 
coarse chunks being returned again and 
again, after sifting, to pairs of smooth 
rolls for further pulverizing, until prac- 
tically all of the endosperm has become 
fine flour. 

In this process of gradual reduction 
of the chunks to the fineness of flour, 
six, eight or ten pairs of smooth rolls 
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corrugated steel rollers rotating at high 
speed, one roller traveling faster than 
the other, usually a ratio of one to one 
and one half. These are called the “first 
break rolls.” Due to this differential in 
speed and the horizontal corrugations the 
rolls exert a shearing action upon the 
wheat kernels, causing them to fracture 
into chunks, only a small amount of fine 
flour being made at this stage. 

The partially ground material is then 
separated into several portions by sift- 
ing: (1) large coarse particles, only 
slightly crushed, are returned for further 
grinding by the “second break rolls”; (2) 
the small amount of fine flour which 
needs no further grinding is conveyed 
to a convenient point for blending with 
similar “streams” of flour; (3) particles 
of intermediate size are spouted to ma- 
chines called purifiers, which by sifting 
and by air suction classify the chunks 
into several fractions, according to size 
and specific gravity. The light, fluffy, 
branny particles are directed to the 
feeds; the granular particles, essentially 
free from bran and germ, are spouted 
to smooth rolls, where they are ground 
into flour; other particles, to which bran 


may be used, depending upon the par- 
ticular milling procedure employed and 
the size of the mill. While heavy, high 
speed rolls are employed in reducing the 
granular middlings to fine flour, the 
grinding operation is not a severe pul- 
verizing process. The rolls must be very 
carefully adjusted to exert the right 
amount of pressure. Overgrinding can 
damage the flour by changing the col- 
loidal characteristics of the starch and 
the gluten proteins, gliadin and glu- 
tenin, thus impairing dough-making 
properties. 

In an earlier paragraph the “second 
break rolls” were mentioned. The ground 
material from the second break is given 
essentially the sifting, classifying and 
regrinding treatment described for first 
break. There are usually five or six pairs 
of break rolls, and by the time the last 
pair of break rolls has been passed, 
practically all of the flour portion of 
the kernel has been removed and the 
portion of the outer covering of the ker- 
nel which remains is primarily bran, and 
is diverted to animal feed. 

The streams of finely pulverized flour 
obtained by sifting the ground material 


from the several corrugated “break” rolls, 
and the smooth middlings rolls, are not 
identical in physical appearance, chem- 
ical analysis and baking properties. This 
is because these flour “streams,” as they 
are called, are composed of varying 
amounts of the different parts of the 
wheat kernel. It is possible to make 
many combinations of these flour streams 
to produce flours which differ in color, 
ash content, protein content, dough-han- 
dling properties and bread characteris- 
tics, such as loaf volume, loaf shape, 
crumb texture and color. 

Flour streams from several of the 
smooth middling rolls, are quite similar 
in these characteristics, as these middling 
flours have their origin in the center of 
the wheat kernel. A blend of these 
streams is called “patent” flour. A blend 
of the flour streams obtained from the 
“break” rolls, and certain of the mid- 
dling rolls, is called “first clear” flour. 
The latter is distinguished from the for- 
mer by higher ash content, higher pro- 
tein content, inferior dough mixing and 
molding quality, as well as slightly dark- 
er color due to a larger percentage of 
the layers in the wheat kernel adjacent 
to the bran and germ. The combination 
of “patent” and “first clear” flours blend- 
ed in the proportion obtained in the 
mill, is called “straight grade” flour. 
Other blends of flour streams contain- 
ing much higher percentages of the outer 
layers of the kernel close to the bran are 
called “second clear” flour, and “low 
grade” flour. The remainder of the 
wheat kernel is found in the by-products 
such as bran and shorts, which are pri- 
marily used as animal feeds. In many 
mills a small part of the germ or em- 
bryo is separated in fairly pure form. 

Only a few of the possible combina- 
tions of the fractions obtained in milling 
have been mentioned above. These par- 
ticular products are well known in. the 
trade, as their names indicate products 
of fairly definite composition. 

Many combinations of mill streams are 
possible, consequently flour millers can 
produce, by blending, a variety of flour 
types with varying chemical, physical, 
biological and baking properties. These 
properties depend upon the source of the 
wheat, its variety, type, the climatic and 
soil conditions under which it is grown, 
as well as the blending program within 
the mill. Different types of wheat are 
used for making flours for bread, cake 
and such products as macaroni. 

If the entire products of milling are 
blended in the proportions obtained in 
the normal milling process, the resulting 
blend is whole wheat flour. Such blend- 
ing is one way of making whole wheat 
flour. Another and simpler method is 
to grind the cleaned wheat in a single 
grinding operation. This was the first, 
and still is the most common, method of 
making whole wheat flour. Many mill- 
ers still use the old style stones for this 
purpose instead of the more modern steel 
rolls. Any of these methods is accept- 
able, as long as all of the original whole 
grain is converted into flour without 
removing any fraction or modifying the 
natural proportions of bran, germ and 

(Continued on page 68.) 
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In the great, modern mills where Ceresota, Aristos 
and Heckers flours are made, you see earnest men 
at work who began with us as boys years ago. These 
skilled workmen are proud of the flour they make 
because they know you recognize and appreciate 
GENERAL OFFICES the quality and uniformity of these famous brands. 
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ot Less Speculation Needed 


in Grain Markets, Exchange Contends 





“THIN” MARKETS 


DEPRESS PRICES, 


MAKE HEDGING DIFFICULT 


—_<—- 
Chicago Board of Trade Tells CEA That Marketing Machinery 
Is Due for Serious Impairment if Co-operation Is Not Given 
by Governmental Agencies 


Curcaco, Int.—Large grain surpluses 
make it unlikely that there will be any 
unwarranted speculative inflation of grain 
prices, the Chicago Board of Trade de- 
clared in a report to J. M. Mehl, chief 
of the Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion, July 29, in response to a series of 
questions submitted to the board by Mr. 
Mehl some time ago. 

Coinciding with these large surpluses, 
the board said, is the lowest level of 
trading activity on record in the Chicago 
exchange. “Unwarranted” speculation 
under these circumstances does not seem 
to be an immediate danger. It is more 
likely, the board declared, that the farm- 
er will receive a price which is unwar- 
rantedly low, due to the absence of 
speculation. 

The exchange made specific replies to 
a number of questions asked by the 
administration regarding changes in rules 
and charges that might have an effect in 
curbing speculation. In general, the 
board replied that adequate powers now 
prevail to handle any unfavorable condi- 
tions that might arise. 

Rather than further curbs on specula- 
tion, the board recommended, more spec- 
ulative interest is needed, in order to pro- 
vide adequate hedging facilities. It was 
pointed out that most millers (in a re- 
cent survey conducted by the board) in- 
dicated that their hedging operations had 
been adversely affected by the current 
reduced volume of futures trading. 


EXCHANGE NOT A PRICE FIXER 


Said the board, in part: “In all matters 
involving this exchange the interest of 
the producer comes to mind. We are an 
integral part of his marketing machinery. 
For years through over-production or 
under-consumption, he has been at an 
economic parity disadvantage because of 
low prices. The loan program has sought 
to build a minimum price. We believe 
that Congress did not intend that the 
loan price should also be a maximum 
price. Admittedly prices generally have 
advanced. The costs of everything the 
farmer buys have advanced and will 
probably go higher. Are the prices of 
farm products to be frozen and his mar- 
ket made stagnant while the farmer looks 
on and watches the costs of his labor 
and materials go sky high? Who is to 
say when the farmer is receiving an 
adequate price for his crop? Has this 
exchange any power to limit such a price? 
If it did it would cease to be a market. 

“The members of this exchange do not 
know what would be an unwarranted 
price (ie. a price too high) and have 
no legislative power to determine it. This 
exchange merely furnishes a meeting 
place for buyer and seller. The transac- 
tions of buyers and sellers under the 


rules of the exchange, under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act and under your 
regulations establish prices. With the 
huge surpluses of agricultural commodi- 
ties on hand and with prices of labor and 
merchandise generally advancing it ap- 
pears that the farmer is more apt to re- 
ceive a price which is unwarrantedly low, 
due to the absence of speculation. 


CO-OPERATION IS NEEDED 


“The practical monopoly on corn and 
wheat which the government has now 
achieved makes it essential, we believe, 
that the government move and market 
this huge quantity of grain through the 
established grain trade channels. We 
are willing and anxious to co-operate 
with the government in this emergency 
declared by the President of the United 
States, but unless the government co- 
operates with us in some way we believe 
the marketing machinery will fail through 
lack of business. Such regulation, super- 
vision and direction as we can give to 
trading can only be given if organized 
markets and organized grain trade con- 
tinue to exist. Therefore, the first essen- 
tial of any program is co-operation on 
the part of the government with the or- 
ganized grain trade. 

“We state, as you do, that we see little 
danger of a speculative movement affect- 
ing prices on our exchange under present 
conditions. We shall continue to the best 
of our ability to furnish the meeting 
place for buyers and sellers and will sur- 
round their transactions with regulatory 
measures which forfend the danger of 
manipulation of prices and corners. But 
we cannot and we should not be expected 
to assume responsibility for general price 
levels. 


HEDGING ADVERSELY AFFECTED 

To another CEA question, “What ad- 
justments can be made in the futures 
markets in order that they may be less 
dependent upon speculation for necessary 
volume?” the board replied: 

“The volume of trading in grain fu- 
tures is at an extremely low point and 
the general trend of the volume has been 
declining since 1930. As a result, em- 
ployees have been released, wire services 
have been discontinued, and branch offices 
have been closed. Very few today con- 
tend that the volume of futures trading 
is adequate. In a survey made by a com- 
mittee of this exchange, the replies of 
millers representing 59.5% of the capac- 
ity of those replying indicated thit they 
had been adversely affected by the cur- 
rent reduced volume of trading. The 


study indicates that the present volume 
of trading is not high enough from the 
viewpoint of the millers who use this 
market for hedging purposes. 
“Because of the fact that a restricted 





volume of trading results in a ‘thin’ 
market, it has been the desire of all ex- 
changes to increase substantially the 
volume of trading above its present low 
level. Increased trading creates a more 
wholesome and satisfactory market from 
the standpoint of price stability, than 
does a narrow, restricted and specialized 
market. 

“The speculator, i.e., the risk-bearer, is 
a fundamental factor in all futures mar- 
kets. He is the one who assumes the 
long-time risk which the merchandiser 
desires to avoid. Anyone who assumes 
such a risk must be a speculator. Specu- 
lation, therefore, precedes the use of fu- 
tures markets by hedgers. In other 
words, it is impossible for anyone to 
hedge unless he has, first of all, a mar- 
ket in which speculators are active to 
such an extent that they are able to 
carry the burden of the hedges. 


HEDGING VOLUME REDUCED BY LOANS 

In commenting upon the question, “Are 
commission charges for non-members too 
large in relation to the protective value 
of hedges?” the board stated, in part: 

“It is our opinion that lower commis- 
sions would not increase the volume of 
business. If, however, they would stimu- 
late hedging, they would also stimulate 
speculation. We do not believe that com- 


mission charges for members or non- 


members are too large in relation to the 


protective value of hedging, nor in rela- 


— 


tion to the service and insurance ren- 
dered to hedgers. The volume of hedges 
depends upon the amount of free grain 
available for merchandising. If grain is 
held on the farm or in the elevator under 
loan to the Commodity Credit Corp., 
the owner of the grain has no need to 
protect himself against price decline. The 
shrinkage in volume of hedging is due 
not to the rates of commission which are 
charged but rather to the fact that hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of grain 
previously carried by merchandisers are 
now being carried through the aid of 
federal loans. If orders could be filled 
and handled for nothing, would there 
be any material increase in the use of 
the market by hedgers? Hedgers hedge 
when they have risks to protect; if they 
were furnished hedges free of commis- 
sion cost, we do not believe even this 
would materially increase the volume of 
hedging.” 

“What is needed more than anything 
else at the present time to preserve the 
farmers’ marketing system and the con- 
sumers’ marketing system is co-operation 
on the part of the governmental agencies 
which now have a monopoly on corn and 
wheat. Unless this co-operation is given, 
we predict serious impairment of this 
marketing machinery of which we are a 
part and over which you have, under the 
Commodity Exchange Act, supervision 
and control.” 





Bakers Eye Possibilities of Bread 
Price Advance; First Boost Made 


As a result of Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson’s letter indicating that 
an increase in bread prices may be justi- 
fiable in certain localities, the first ad- 
vance was put into effect in the East by 
the General Baking Co. Ward Baking 
Co., Freihofer Baking Co. and_ the 
Fischer Baking Co. soon followed suit, 
while other concerns throughout the coun- 
try contemplated the possibility of boost- 
ing prices. 

Although Leon Henderson’s second let- 
ter to bakers pointed out that the OPACS 
expected bakers to achieve every possible 
economy in operation before considering 
increased prices for bread, the letter did 
recognize that some bakers in some lo- 
calities may find themselves in a position 
where operating costs cannot be further 
reduced and in such an event they are 
no longer being requested to consult with 
the OPACS before making price adjust- 
ments. 

In the East, first notice of what is be- 
lieved will be a general increase of at 
least 1c was sent to the wholesale trade 
by the General Baking Co. The an- 
nouncement explained that due to in- 
creased costs of materials it was neces- 
sary to increase the price of white, rye 
and whole wheat bread. The new price 
went into effect Aug. 4. 

A number of independent and retail 
bakers in metropolitan New York also 


are said to be planning price advances. 
In both wholesale and retail channels, 
sweet goods are reported to be up 10 
to 20% in the past few months. 

Milwaukee bakers will revise pan sizes 
of white bread in order to maintain price 
levels. The reduction in weight, it is 
reported by the state association, is in 
conformance with the tolerance permitted 
by the state law which fixes the bread 
weights at 16 oz for the small loaf and 
24 oz for the larger size. The tolerance 
is 114 oz per lb, up or down. The weight 
adjustment on the large size loaf will rep- 
resent an increased cost to the purchaser 
of about .9c. 

The Ohio Bakers Association reports 
that on the basis of increased ingredient 
costs an increase of at least 2c per 14 
Ib loaf is imperative. Secretary R. J. 
Ferguson declares that the association’s 
700 members had refrained from increas- 
ing retail prices, although bakers in 
neighboring states had raised theirs. 

Orren L. Jones, secretary of the West 
Virginia Bakers Association, forecasts 
that an increase of lc per lb loaf will 
soon be put into effect. 

At Louisville, C. H. Scott, president 
of the Grocers Baking Co., declared that 
there is no way out of raising the price 
of bread and expressed the opinion that 
a lc hike would take care of higher in- 
gredient costs. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Net earnings of 
Flour Mills Co. for the 
year ended May 31, 1941, after deduc- 
tion of all charges, amounted to $810,764, 
out of which dividends totaling $796,374 
were paid. The earnings were equivalent 


the Pillsbury 


to $1.47 per share of outstanding stock. 

A year ago, the company reported a 
net profit of $900,914, equal to $1.64 a 
share. 

Sales during the past year amounted 
to $56,060,186, compared with $47,235,668 
a gain of 18.68%. 
Heavier expenses offset the 
larger volume with the result that profit 


in the previous year 
costs and 
before income taxes was approximately 
the same as for the year ending May 31, 
1940. 
taxes on income was $302,500, compared 
with $215,000. 

Working capital at the end of the last 
fiscal year amounted to $14,383,070, com- 
pared with $14,966,578 at the close of the 
preceding fiscal year. The ratio of cur- 


Provision for state and federal 


rent assets to current liabilities improved 


to 8.56 to 1 from 7.51 to 1. Earned sur- 


plus was $8,831,213, compared with 
$8,816,823. 
In his statement to stockholders, 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president, said that 
“The intense competition which has pre- 
vailed in the milling industry during the 
past year materially reduced the margin 
of profit. This has seriously affected the 
earnings of companies dependent upon 
the milling of flour for all or a substan- 
tial part of their profits. Competitive 
flour prices, particularly in bakery flours, 
have been unreasonably Tow. In many 
instances the company has been forced 
to meet such prices in order to maintain 
its distribution and its position in the 
trade. 

“The loss of markets due to war con- 
ditions in foreign countries and the lack 
of shipping facilities will continue to 
affect the competitive situation in the 
milling industry and will together with 
higher labor costs and increasing taxes, 
definitely influence the company’s earn- 
ings during the present year. It is most 
important that we realize that the mill- 
ing industry is not a ‘war baby’ and that 
it will enjoy only slight and indirect 
benefits from the huge defense expendi- 
tures which the government is making. 
Flour milling is, however, a basic indus- 
try and should continue to operate suc- 
cessfully for years after world peace has 
been restored.” 

Mr. Pillsbury told the 
that a major portion of the machine shop 
personnel and equipment at Minneapolis 


stockholders 


is producing defense materials not con- 
nected with the milling business. Also, 
the company’s research laboratory is de- 
voting the bulk of its time to nutritional 
and food problems related to defense. 
Orders from the Army and Navy for 
flour and cereals are being filled. 

The president’s annual report referred 
to the acquisition during the year of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. of California, 
which is now being operated as the 
Globe Mills division of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., with headquarters in Los An- 
geles. Also, a bulk storage plant, with 
a capacity of over 50,000 bbls, was com- 
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PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. EARNS 
NET OF $810,764 


Dollar Sales Volume Increased by 18.68%, But Higher Costs, Includ- 
ing Taxes, Reduce Profits—Loss of Export Markets Due 
to War Increases Competition 


pleted at the company’s Buffalo mill. 

A dividend of 25c per share on com- 
mon stock was declared on July 29. This 
was the fifty-seventh consecutive quar- 
terly dividend to be paid by the com- 
pany. The current report covered the 
seventy-second year of the business. 

Some of the details of the annual re- 
port, with comparisons, follow: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 





Year ended May 31 1941 1940 
RE accacese sesenen $56,060,187 $47,235,668 
Cost and op, exps..... 53,840,185 44,747,528 


Depreciation 928,957 1,157,636 


Oper. income ........ 1,291,045 1,330,504 
Other income ......... 39,949 14,804 
Total income ........ 1,330,994 1,345,308 
J Serer irr yer 217,730 229,394 
Profit before inc. tax.. 1,113,264 1,115,914 
EWOOINO BRE occ cecee 302,500 215,000 
Dee WOO 6440005 e0de8 810,764 900,914 
BALANCE SHEETS 
Assets 

As of May 31: 1941 1940 

CR. ancue00066e80008s *$2,431,079 
Receivables ..... 2,540,030 
Bills of lading, et 461,312 





Advs. on purchas 
Inventories 


173,212 
11,648,402 














Total current ..... $16,284,026 $17,264,035 
Land, bldgs. & equip. 12,579,762 12,658,149 
Prepd exps & def chgs. 534,256 199,187 
Tr membshps & miscl. 264,748 123,532 
ERtANSIBIOS: 60:0 6060008 2 2 

Wotnl RaNets .cccvcs $29,662,794 $30,244,905 

LIABILITIES 
Accts pay & accrs.... $1,349,377 $1,450,405 
Funded debt due 1 yr.. 200,000 200,000 
Tee DOE: 5606 s0s 008s 351,579 647,052 

Total current ...... $1,900,956 $2,297,457 
Caer 5,200,000 5,400,000 
tCapital stock ....... 13,730,625 18,730,625 
oy eee ree 8,831,213 8,816,823 





Total liabilities ....$29,662,794 $30,244,905 

*Includes $1,100,000 United States Treas- 
ury bills. 

+Represented by 549,225 shares of $25 par 
value common stock. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANLEY FREIHOFER DIES 
FOLLOWING HEART ATTACK 


Pa.—Stanley Herbert 
Freihofer, president of the William Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. and vice president of 
the Freihofer Baking Co., died in Atlan- 
tic City on July 30 following a heart 
attack. He resided during the summer 
at Longport, where he was stricken. 

He was the last of three sons of the 
company’s founder, the late William 
Freihofer—Charles A. died in 1932, Wil- 
liam J. died in 1939 and the father died 
in 1932. 

He was a graduate of the William 
Penn Charter School and the University 
of Pennsylvania, class of 1917. He was 
47 years of age and is survived by his 
widow, two sons and a daughter. In- 
terment took place on Aug. 2 in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Freihofer enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy in 1917 and was discharged 
in March, 1919, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, junior grade. He was on de- 
stroyer convoy duty, based at Queens- 
town, Ireland, most of his period in the 
navy. 





PHILADELPHIA, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASED FIELD ACTIVITY 
THROUGH SOUTHERN KANSAS 
Wicuira, Kansas.—Scattered showers 
through southern Kansas the last few 
days of July have resulted in increased 
field activity. County agents report that 
plowing, which has been delayed by dry, 
baked fields, is now being pushed for 


fall wheat planting. At Wichita the 
rainfall for July was 2.42 inches, com- 
pared with a normal of 2.95 inches. Most 
of the July rainfall was during the first 
part of the month. 
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RECORD SOYBEAN HARVEST 
PREDICTED BY EXPERTS 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A record soybean har- 
vest has been predicted by private crop 
experts Nat C. Murray and C. M. Gal- 
vin. Murray estimated the crop at 106,- 
000,000 bus and Galvin at 100,000,000. 
Last year’s harvest was 79,837,000 bus. 
Because of high prices, a larger percent- 
age of the acreage is expected to be har- 
vested for beans rather than for hay, 
they said. 
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STANDARD BRANDS REPORTS 
NET INCOME OF $1,980,833 
New York, N. Y.—Standard Brands, 
Inc., and subsidiaries, for the three 
months ended June 30, report net income 
of $1,980,833 after taxes and charges, 
compared with $2,361,392 in the preced- 
ing period and $2,424,007 a year ago. 
Six months’ net earnings amounted to 
$4,342,225 after taxes and charges, com- 
parable with $4,766,004 in 1940. 
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ARMY WILL PURCHASE 
35,600 BBLS OF FLOUR 


I1u.—The United States 
Army Quartermaster will purchase ap- 
proximately 35,600 bbls of flour Aug. 13. 
About half of this will be type “A” hard 
wheat and half type “B” blended. 

Bids may be submitted either f.o.h, 
mill or delivered in individual lots at 
the following points: Fort Devens, Mass; 
Pine Camp, N. Y; Kelly Field, Texas; 
Randolph Field, Texas; Pensacola, Fla; 
Felix Spur, Ala; Fort McClellan, Ala; 
New Orleans, La; Orlando, Fla; Fergu- 
son, Ind; Fort Knox, Ky; Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas; Fort Sill, Okla; Camp 
Wolters, Texas; Fort Leonard Wood, 
Mo; Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Bids will be opened at 9 a.m., Aug. 13, 
and should be addressed to the Com- 
manding Officer, Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chica 
go, Ill. Deliveries must be made at vari- 
ous times between Aug. 18 and Dec. 22. 


CuHIcaAgo, 
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FOUNTAIN BREAD CO. FORMED 
Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the Indiana secretary of state 
by the Fountain Bread Co., Inc., Attica, 
Ind., to do a general wholesale bakery 
business. 





<> 
<> 


Storage Situation Growing 
Increasingly Tighter in U. S. 


A storage situation growing increas- 
ingly tighter has meant closer restric- 
tions as attractive loan values are induc- 
ing farmers to continue to stock up their 
new wheat under government seal. Fur- 
ther embargoes have been clamped upon 
one is being considered at Portland and 
Philadelphia. 

Modification of the limited embargo on 
grain, flax and soybean shipments into 
main northwestern terminals has been 
predicted by E. J. Grimes, of Minneapo- 
lis, chairman of the committee to acquire 
and disseminate information on trans- 
portation and storage of grain. 

“Shipments of grain out of terminal 
markets into consuming channels are of 
substantial volume,” Mr. Grimes said, 
“and as these commodities move out, it 
may be possible to modify or relax the 
terms of the embargo.” He said he would 
be disappointed if shipments of grain 
from the terminals did not equal those 
of 1940. 

“It would seem fairly certain that 
shipments from those terminals will reach 
90,000,000 bus in the next four crucial 
months,” he asserted. 

The grain and research committee of 
the Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
predicted on July 29 that grain carload- 
ings will total 95,000 for the third quar- 
ter of the year, the highest total for the 
period since 1940. 
received 3,247 cars of 
wheat during the week, a sizeable figure, 
considering the facts that the new crop 
movement has barely started and that a 
limited embargo by the railroads is in 
effect. The embargo permits movement 
to market for sale, or if storage space is 
already provided for, or if the movement 
is by authority of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

DULUTH MOVEMENT SLACKENS 


Minneapolis 


The recent heavy in-movement of 


grain to Duluth-Superior has slackened 
up noticeably since the embargo. Total 
arrivals during the week ran 4,100,000 
bus, with shipments reaching 3,185,000 
bus. Accumulations in houses at the end 
of last week amounted to 39,779,000 bus, 
leaving a fair amount of open space to 
handle what grain is necessary to handle. 
Last year at the same period, holdings 
totaled 24,437,000 bus. 

The new 4,000,000-bu Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal elevator under construc- 
tion at Superior, is expected to be com- 
pleted by October and ready to handle 
grain, helping to alleviate the storage 
problem of local houses to a considera- 
ble extent. 

At the close of business Aug. 2, Head 
of the Lakes elevators held in bond 
10,933,000 bus of Canadian wheat and 
127,000 bus of barley. It was reported 
that practically all of this grain is to be 
shipped out soon, presumably for export 
and at least one-half of the vacated 
space taken by the CCC for loan wheat. 

A large number of sheds for storage 
of grain are reported nearing completion 
at the Canadian Lakehead. Some are 
already being filled with grain and the 
flow will continue to occupy space as it 
becomes available. The capacity of the 
storage room at Fort William and Port 
Arthur will be approximately 143,000,000 
bus when the enlarged storage space is 
finished. 

KANSAS CITY SPACE TIGHT 


Kansas City receipts totaled 1,681 cars 
for the week, representing grain which 
came in past the embargo by being ear- 
marked for sale or having had prior ar- 
rangements made for its storage. Millers 
provided the principal outlets, mostly 
because they wanted grain to cover pre- 
vious flour sales and also because they 
were about the only buyers having ap- 
preciable storage space. Public elevator 
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‘stocks of wheat increased nearly 1,000,- 
000 bus during the week, to a total of 
89,172,000 bus on Aug. 1. Total public 
stocks of all grains amounted to 41,884,- 
000 bus, in houses with a total capacity 
of 45,250,000 bus, 


EMBARGO CONSIDERED AT PORTLAND 


A modified embargo is being consid- 
ered against wheat from the interior to 
all Pacific Northwest terminals by rail- 
roads serving the area. This is a result 
of congestion that has appeared due to 
the heavy carryover and the large crop 
of wheat now being harvested. 

Railroad executives met with members 
of the Portland Grain Exchange on Aug. 
1 to discuss a modified embargo, under 
which shippers would be given a “per- 
mit” to move wheat to the Coast, pro- 
viding they could show that the wheat 
was not for storage purposes, or if it 
were, that it would be unloaded imme- 
diately. 

Members of the exchange were op- 
posed to the modified embargo, pointing 
out that under recently adopted rules 
and general practice in the territory, re- 
ceivers at terminals were in a position 
to handle the situation. It is considered 
very likely, however, that the railroads 
may at any time put the embargo into 
effect. 


BUFFALO CONGESTION THREATENED 


Approximately 1,500 cars of red win- 
ter wheat from the new Ohio crop have 
rolled into Buffalo in the last 10 days, 
adding 3,000,000 bus to the storage bins 
of flour mills and commercial elevators 
along the waterfront. 

Elevator interests predict that within 
another 30 days, Buffalo’s commercial 
storage capacity will be filled. About 
6,000,000 bus of government grain now 
are in storage and another 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 bus are expected within a week. 

Because of the threatened congestion 
in this city, about 1,500,000 bus of rail 
grain has been rerouted from Buffalo to 
Baltimore by Ohio shippers. 


ELEVATOR AT TOLEDO EMBARGOED 


The 4,000,000-bu elevator of the Na- 
tional milling branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, was embar- 
goed on Aug. 1. This action followed by 
little more than a week a similar em- 
bargo on the Anderson Elevator, Mau- 
mee, within the Toledo switching area, 
of 3,139,000 bus capacity, although move- 
ment of wheat has now declined to nor- 
mal proportions. 

Shipments from Toledo have been af- 
fected by embargoes declared on Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Newport News, 
where elevators are likewise filled. This 
accounts for about 7,000,000 bus of the 
more than 11,000,000-bu elevator capac- 
ity at Toledo. The 1,000,000-bu elevator 
of the Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, 
Ohio, is not affected. 

Grain inspection at Toledo established 
an all-time record in July. Of the 5,294 
cars, 4,903 were wheat, 325 oats, 17 corn, 
2 rye, 3 barley and 44 soybeans. Of the 
4,903 cars wheat, 3,508 graded No. 1 or 
No. 2, indicating high quality of the 
crop. The July flood found cars arriv- 
ing loaded 2,000 bus against 1,500 ordi- 
narily. 

INDIANA 

Because the only elevator storage 
Space available for wheat in Indiana is 
at Schneider, in Lake county, and Raub, 
in Benton county, Lee Patrick, state 
AAA administrator, advised Hoosier 


Wheat farmers to keep their wheat in 
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MILLERS AND BAKERS PARTICIPATE IN 


Bakers and millers alike participated in 
Utah’s Pioneer Days celebration at Ogden, 
Utah. The prize winning float at left, de- 
picting the story of Lewis and Clark and 
their Indian woman guide, was entered by 
the Sperry Flour Co. Below is the march- 
ing unit sponsored by Continental Baking 
Co., on parade. Fred A, Kuhlman, manager 
of Continental’s Utah branch, was president 
of Pioneer Days, Inc., which had charge of 
the event, observed annually in memory of 
the arrival of the Mormons led by Brigham 


Young, July 24, 1847. 











CELEBRATION 











temporary storage places for a_ while. 
He asserted that the cost of shipping 
the grain to available storage would eat 
up the profit and said there is room for 
90,000 at Schneider and 50,000 bus at 
Raub, plus limited truck storage space 
at the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
The state AAA is waiting approval soon 
on a new elevator at Henderson, Ky., 
which will have a capacity of 70,000 or 
80,000 bus of grain. 

In order to avoid congestion, three 
railroads entering Baltimore, Md.—the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Western Maryland—have placed embar- 
goes on shipments of grain to their 
local elevators. The Pennsylvania an- 
nounced that it had taken the same 
action at Philadelphia. However, per- 
mits will be issued as conditions warrant. 

As of July 31, there were 17,375,745 
bus of wheat in Baltimore elevators, the 
receipts on that day being 177,467 bus 
and shipments only 375 bus. Other 
stock in elevators included 279,102 bus 
of corn, 145,460 bus of rye and smaller 
amounts of oats, barley and soybeans. 
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SILK FREEZING ORDER HAS 
LITTLE EFFECT UPON MILLS 


The freezing of raw silk stocks in the 
United States by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management will have little imme- 
diate effect upon the flour milling indus- 
try, because until a short time ago vir- 
tually all the silk used for bolting pur- 
poses in mills was woven overseas. In 
recent months several American firms 
have made tentative steps into the bolt- 
ing cloth field, but so far the demand 
for a domestic product has been very 
limited. 

When it became evident months ago 








that the shipment of bolting cloth to this 
country might be curtailed, large sup- 
plies were built up by distributors. So 
far there has been little pinch felt by 
millers. If these supplies become low 
and cannot be replenished, some steps 
must, of course, be taken toward the 
large scale production of the cloth in 
this country. 

Among the main factors that have so 
far kept American mills out of the bolt- 
ting cloth market are the peculiar weave 
and complicated numbering system long 
used for bolting silks. Several firms have 
met reasonable success with trial orders 
of a plain “over-and-under” weave, and 
it is said that if the market should de- 
mand it, existing looms could be adjust- 
ed easily to make the standard gauze 
type mesh. 


WHEAT LOAN VALUE DATA 
IN FEDERATION BULLETIN 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Complete details 
on wheat loan values and premiums for 
protein content applicable to the 1941 
wheat crop are summarized in a special 
supplement accompanying the current is- 
sue of a bulletin released by the Millers 
National Federation. The tabulation 
also includes loan values for rye and 
barley. 

The data shows the amount of Joans 
at terminal markets and the range of 
rates by states as they apply to various 
country points. 

Additional copies of this supplement 
will be furnished on request to the Chi- 
cago or Washington office of the Federa- 
tion. 





No Priorities But Millers May 
Have Co-operation on Repairs 


Wasuinotron, D, C.—Flour mills re- 
quiring replacement or repairs to present 
milling equipment, and other cereal 
plants which are confronted with the 
necessity of keeping their operations go- 
ing to meet civilian as well as defense 
needs, were given encouragement by offi- 
cials of the Office of Production Man- 
agement that their needs will be fulfilled, 
at the all-day conference with trade as- 
sociation executives here on Aug. 1. 

No blanket preference ratings will be 
issued for any industry, officials said, 
but individual plants should communi- 
cate their needs either to OPM or 
OPACS (the civilian needs organization) 
and attempts will be made to service all 





emergency requirements. Present among 
the 400 trade association executives who 
attended the meeting were Herman Fak- 
ler and A. H. Krueger, of the Millers’ 
National Federation; Harry Hunter, of 
the Corn Millers Federation, and Ron 
Kennedy of the National Grain Trades 
Council. 

Flour millers, feed and other cereal 
processors, and elevator operators have 
foreseen difficulties under the priorities 
system in obtaining such things as bolt- 
ing silk, bleaching materials, leather or 
rubber belting, metal spouting and other 
such supplies which call for replacement 
at intervals. Machinery and much other 
equipment also must be replaced occa- 
sionally. 
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PRIVATE CROP EXPERTS 
RAISE WHEAT FIGURE 


Place Spring Harvest at 260,000,000 Bus, 
Largest Since 1932—Forecast Corn 
Equalling 1939 Outturn 

Cuicaoo, Inu.—Favorable weather dur- 
ing July, except for a heat wave late in 
the month, influenced four private ex- 
perts, completing their monthly surveys 
of the grain belt, to estimate spring wheat 
production at 260,000,000 bus, the largest 
since the 265,000,000-bu harvest of 1932. 

This was an upward revision of 26,000,- 
000 bus from their figures a month ago 
and was 19,000,000 larger than the July 
1 government estimate. Last year pro- 
duction totaled 228,000,000 bus. 

They also raised corn production esti- 
mates to 2,602,000,000 bus. Thus, they 
said, despite the smallest corn acreage 
on record, a crop equaling that of 1939 is 
in sight due to favorable weather and 
large acreage of high yielding hybrid 
corn. The increase over the government 
estimate a month ago was 53,000,000 bus, 
while the prospective crop was figured at 
153,000,000 bus larger than last year’s 
harvest. 

The increase in spring wheat estimates 
brought total spring and winter wheat 
crop production to 925,000,000 bus, larg- 
est since 1938, and with that exception, 
the largest since 1931. 

The average of four estimates of oats 
production was 1,168,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,236,000,000 bus produced 
last year while a rye crop of 47,000,000 
bus was forecast, compared with 40,601,- 
000 a year ago. 

Rain within the next 10 days is expect- 
ed to bring a corn crop of such propor- 
tions as farmers have not seen since 1920. 
It will range at least 12% greater than 
last year’s crop in dollar volume and 8% 
above the 1940 yield in bushels. 

Entering its critical pollinization stage 
and emerging from more than a week 
of 100° heat and searing winds, corn 
stands were exhausting the final reserves 
of soil moisture. 

Southern Illinois, southeastern Nebras- 
ka and east-central Missouri reported 
some curling of leaves and serious danger 
of further deterioration from heat. Else- 
where in the major corn-growing states 
conditions were excellent although dry, 
and observers reported a general 95% 
crop outlook. 

A broad front of thundershowers and 
light rain storms began an eastward 
movement from the Rocky mountain 
slopes at the week end, suggesting fulfill- 
ment of the one condition assuring the 
record 1941 corn yield. 

Individual estimates of the various re- 
porters of prospective production of the 
principal grain crops follow, in millions 
of bushels: 


—Wheat— 

Winter Spring Corn Oats 
Nat C. Murray .. 677 264 2,638 1,167 
Cc. M. Galvin .... 670 261 2,529 1,158 
H. C. Donovan .. 670 265 2,600 1,195 
Mrs. Miller ...... 643 250 2,640 1,150 
MVRRRRE cccviécesi 665 260 2,602 1,168 
Se Be OR cwiesas 682 241 2,649 1,213 
Actual, 1940 ..... 589 228 2,449 1,236 
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OKLAHOMA’S CARRY-OVER 

OxraHoma City, Oxta.—Oklahoma’s 
storage of old wheat on farms and in 
country elevators was reduced from 4,- 
300,000 bus in the early spring to 750,- 
000 bus in mid-harvest, it has been re- 
vealed in a recent survey by K. D. 
Blood, federal crop statistician. This 
amount is below last year’s carry-over 
in interior elevators, and also below the 
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10-year average carry-over of 945,000 
bus. Mr. Blood emphasized that these 
figures do not apply to central terminals 
as Enid, which alone has a total storage 
of 16,000,000 bus. Country storage space 
with recent additions made in anticipa- 
tion of a big crop, approximate 16,400,- 
000 bus, Mr. Blood said. 
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LAST YEAR’S CANADIAN 
CROP FIGURED TOO HIGH 


As to last year’s Canadian wheat crop, 
the latest official estimate appears a little 
high, James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., re- 
ports. 

By July 31, farmers were expected to 
have delivered approximately 455,000,000 
bushels of wheat during the present crop 
year. Adding 63,000,000 bushels for seed 
and feed requirements for these purposes, 
and deducting 14,500,000 bus for stocks 
of 1939 wheat in farmers’ hands on Aug. 
1, 1940, the prairie wheat crop in 1940 is 
indicated as totaling around 503,000,000 
bus, assuming that there was no old crop 
wheat in farmers’ hands on July 31, 1941. 

This is hardly a justified assumption, 
the Richardson report states, as there are 
many farmers, particularly in areas where 
crops are poor, who intend keeping some 
wheat on hand as a reserve. The latest 
official estimate of wheat production in 
the Prairie Provinces for 1940 is 525,000,- 
000 bus, which in the light of the above 
calculations appears a little high. 
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JULY WHEAT RECEIPTS 
LARGE AT HUTCHINSON 


Hurcuinson, Kansas. — July receipts 
here were the greatest in a decade. They 
totaled 6,762 cars, 953 more than the 
5,809 handled in July, 1940. Steadily de- 
clining movement is anticipated unless 
something should cause a sharp bulge in 
the price. 

Wheat receipts here fell sharply during 
the week, however, as elevators filled and 
farmers able to get loans found country 
storage and took the government’s price. 
Hutchinson terminals are virtually filled 
to the brim, but some grain was moved 
out to make way for more storage wheat. 
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FORT WORTH WHEAT STOCKS 
SLIGHTLY OVER 12,000,000 

Fort Wortrnu, Trexas.—Wheat stocks 
at close of business July 31 were slightly 
over 12,000,000 bus, including about 
1,257,000 bus belonging to mills. 

After unloading ail cars in transit to 
elevators on that date, but not unloaded, 
total stocks of all grain would be about 
13,500,000 bus, leaving about 6,500,000 
bus of space unoccupied. A_ certain 
amount of this will be taken up by grain 
for which storage has already been con- 
tracted. With harvest practically over 
throughout the territory, carlot receipts 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BuENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. — Season- 
ably cold weather, following useful gen- 
eral rains, is sustaining excellent condi- 
tion of wheat in major areas and has im- 
proved Pampa and western Buenos Aires, 
and southwestern Cordoba, which had de- 
teriorated because of dryness and frosts. 
The wheat market is featureless. 








are dropping off, and are now running 
about 100 cars per day, part of which 
represents government owned wheat be- 
ing moved to Fort Worth from storage 
elsewhere. 

On the other hand, it is expected that 
a sizeable portion of the recent large 
sale of wheat to Mexico will be filled 
from stocks in Fort Worth during the 
next 30 to 60 days. 
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MOVEMENT DOWN AT WICHITA 

Wicuira, Kansas.—Flow of wheat into 
and out of Wichita was less in July this 
year than a year ago for the same month. 
Receipts reported by the Wichita Board 
of Trade show 7,657,600 bus this year, 
compared with 9,112,500 bus a year ago 
in July. Shipments from Wichita this 
year totaled 1,889,600 bus, compared 
with 4,318,500 a year ago for July. 
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COMBINING AND THRESHING 
UNDER WAY IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— Reports from 
throughout the northwestern spring 
wheat territory indicate that combining 
and threshing is general in South Da- 
kota and southern sections of North Da- 
kota. High temperatures of the past 
week, forcing much late sown grain along 
toward maturity, were partly offset by 
scattered showers, 

Returns from South Dakota varied 
from fair to good, and North Dakota 
returns are mostly reported excellent. 
The condition of spring grain in Montana 
was spotted. 

The crop report of the Occident Ele- 
vator division of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, on Aug. 5, said: “The 
past week was warm, with scattered 
thundershowers throughout the territory. 
Rather severe damage from hail is re- 
ported at several points, the Terry, 
Mont., correspondent reporting about a 
third of his territory a complete loss. 

“These showers delayed the harvest 
and combining of wheat toa great extent, 
but this coming week, if the weather is 
dry, combining will be general. In most 
of the territory so far, harvesting opera- 
tions have been confined to cutting grains 
with a binder.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY DIVIDEND 

Minyeapous, Minn.—The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25c per share on its out- 
standing common stock. This is its fifty- 
seventh consecutive quarterly dividend. 
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BIG BAKERS BOOK FLOUR 
IN S.W. TWICE IN MONTH 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—In the first four 
days of August, three and perhaps four 
of the large bakery chains bought flour 
again, most of them for the second time 
in 30 days, to bring their bookings al- 
most up to the first of the year. 

Starting Aug. 1, when one large buyer 
took on at least 300,000 bbls, the heavy 
inquiries came fast. Two big buyers con- 
tracted for more flour Aug. 4, and an- 
other was inquiring and possibly bought. 

Following as it does general good busi- 
ness throughout the first three weeks of 
July, this buying pretty well takes the 
edge off demand for the next month, ex- 
cept for a scattered group of small buy- 
ers who still are waiting out the market 
and may buy during or after the spring 
wheat movement. 
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CROP DETERIORATION 
CHECKED IN CANADA 


Generous Rains Widespread—Wheat Esti- 
mated at 287,000,000 Bus, Compared 
with 525,000,000 Last Year 

Wiynirec, Man. — Deterioration to 
western crops was apparently checked 
over large areas during the week. Gener- 
ous rains were widespread, ranging any- 
where from .25 to over 3.10 inches. The 
heaviest rains were recorded at Winni- 
peg, Man., and Regina, Sask. The major- 
ity of points received good rains. The 
stations receiving no moisture or only 
slight precipitation were chiefly in the 
areas where the outlook is most pessi- 
mistic. 

Western Canada’s 1941 wheat crop will 
total approximately 287,000,000 bus, states 
a Searle Grain Co. estimate based on 
correspondents’ indications of prospec- 
tive yields as at July 26. This compares 
with last year’s official estimate of 525,- 
000,000 bus. This year, however, the 
acreage for the Prairie provinces is 
placed at 21,551,000, compared with 
27.750,000 in 1940. 

The Searle report places the conditon 
of the wheat crop, weighted for wheat 
acreage, at 65% of normal, as compared 
with 96% on June 12, and 82% at this 
time last year. 

Correspondents’ reports indicate a pro- 
spective wheat yield for the West of 13.3 
bus per acre. In Alberta the estimate is 
14.5 bus, Saskatchewan 10.9 bus, and 
Manitoba 20.9 bus. The estimates indicate 
that crops in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have deteriorated 27 to 40%, respectively, 
since the report of June 12; in Manitoba 
the setback has been 9%. 

Coarse grain conditions were 61% of 
normal, compared with 79% at this time 
last year. 

Total production of wheat in the prairie 
provinces will probably be of modest pro- 
portions, regardless of weather conditions 
from now to harvest, says the grain re- 
view released by James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd. It seems fairly certain, the 
Richardson report says, that the average 
yields recorded in 1939 and 1940 will not 
be attained in 1941, and on the whole, 
heat rather than drouth appears to have 
been the chief cause of crop losses. 

New crops are now being cut, chiefly 
barley. New crop wheat is being swathed 
and at one or two isolated points in Man- 
itoba and southern Alberta, some thresh- 
ing has been done. These samples have 
graded either No. 1 or No. 2 northern. 

Sawflies continue to cause serious con 
cern and farmers are being advised to 
harvest their crops early. Grasshoppers 
are now flying and spreading over wider 
areas. This pest is causing some damage 
in small areas in all these provinces. Gov- 
ernment entomologists are warning farm- 
ers to prepare their land carefully this 
year to guard against cutworm infestation 
in 1942. A serious outbreak is predicted 
for part of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Wheat and barley cutting will be gen- 
eral over large sections of western Can- 
ada by the end of the week, although 
there are a number of late fields that 
will run the risk of frost. The Weekly 
Market News estimates the average per- 
centage of permanent damage to wheat 
to be 33.1%. 
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PENALTY TEST POSTPONED 
OxtaHoma City, Oxta.—The court 
test on the constitutionality of the AAA 
amendment putting a 49c penalty on ex- 
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August 6, 1941 


"cess wheat quotas has been postponed 


until August 15 in anticipation of con- 
gressional action ameliorating the pres- 
ent law. The test case was filed by 
W. M. Johnson, Kingfisher, Okla., wheat 
farmer who was penalized on his produc- 
tion of 216 bus of wheat produced on 
his 36-acre excess acreage. 
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GEORGE GAISER DIES 

George P. Gaiser, manager of the re- 
tail flour and feed store of the Franklin 
(Pa.) Feed & Supply Co., died in the 
Franklin Hospital on July 24 following 
an emergency operation. He was 61 
years of age and formerly was one of 
the owners of the Franklin Grocery Co. 
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USDA BOOSTS PRICE 
ON U.S. OWNED CORN 


Release Price Now Set at 73@77c Bu for No. 
2 Yellow Corn, Basis Chicago— 
Beginning of Adjustment 








The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that, effective Aug. 1, govern- 
ment owned corn stored in terminal and 
subterminal elevators would be offered 
for sale into consumption channels at 
market prices between 73c and 77c for 
No. 2 yellow corn, basis Chicago. Differ- 
entials applicable to points other than 
Chicago now in effect will remain ap- 
proximately the same. For the present, 
release prices on corn in steel bins and 
country elevators will continue to be the 
local market price, or 65¢ bu, whichever 
is higher. 

On June 7, 1941, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced that corn would 
be sold in Chicago at prices between 69c 
and 75c. All sales in recent weeks have 
been at the 75c level. The change in 
the release prices is being made in view 
of the recent increase in parity prices 
and in view of the fact that loan rates 
on the 1941 crop of corn at 85% of 
parity will be higher than loans on the 
1940 crop. This change represents the 
beginning of a gradual adjustment of 
release prices to the prospective 1941 
loan levels. 

All other provisions of the corn re- 
lease program remain unchanged. With 
the higher release prices, feeding ratios 
for most livestock, dairy and poultry 
products will still be unusually favorable 
and higher than they were when the re- 
lease prices were established on June 
7, 1941. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOAN WHEAT ESTIMATED 
AT 525,000,000 BUSHELS 


Cuicaco, Inn.— A survey of agents 
throughout the wheat belt recently re- 
vealed that for the country as a whole 
possibly 525,000,000 bus of wheat will be 
sealed for government loans. This rep- 
resents 70% of the salable supply. 

Last season approximately 278,000,000 
bus of 1940 wheat was stored under 
loans. 

——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SAFEWAY DIVIDEND 

Safeway Stores, Inc., reported for six 
months ended June 30 net income of 
$2,752,096, equal, after preferred divi- 
dend requirements, to $2.84 a share on 
its common stock. This compared with 
$2,382,943, or $2.35 a share, in the like 
period of 1940. 
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Federal Agencies Advocate Home or Community 
Processing of Grain for Economic as Well as 
Nutritional Advantages; REA Promises Help 


Home or community processing of 
wheat and other cereals as an economic 
and nutritional policy apparently is being 
openly advocated by a number of the im- 
portant bureaus of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

An example of the recommendations 
being made by the government agencies 
is contained in a press release from the 
Department of Agriculture, dated Aug. 
4, in which Secretary Wickard announced 
the date for the first of a series of 10 
regional conferences sponsored by the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

The conferences are designed to pro- 
mote “community food preparation pro- 
grams in rural schools and in other com- 
munity centers which receive electric 
power from lines financed by REA. The 
proposed centers will enable communities 
served by REA systems to participate 
more fully in a nation wide program for 
improvement of rural diets, which will be 
carried on simultaneously by several fed- 
eral agencies.” 

The program, the announcement stated, 
is an outgrowth of the National Nutrition 
Conference held in Washington last May. 

“According to present plans,” the press 
release continues, “REA will offer to as- 
sist in installing in community centers 
equipment for processing foods of high 
nutritional quality—health-protective and 
health-building foods. In many instances 
the school in the area is expected to col- 
laborate in this undertaking and in some 
instances to be able to give leadership 
and provide space for such projects. 
REA officials have estimated that some 
10,000 rural schools are located along the 
350,000 miles of power lines which it is 
financing. 


“The kind of equipment pro- 
vided will vary with community 
needs. The equipment will pro- 
vide further demonstration facil- 
ities for Extension Service work- 
ers, Farm Security supervisors, 
home economics teachers, and 
other educators to use in teaching 
adult groups the best practices in 
canning and preserving foods. 
Establishment of small mills for 
grinding corn meal, whole wheat 
cereal and other whole grain 
food would seem particularly de- 
sirable for many communities. 
The processing equipment will 
be available to families of adja- 
cent communities for preparation 
of their grains, vegetables, fruits, 
meats, and cereals for home con- 
sumption. This would include re- 
frigerating appliances and the 
center would then become one 
for food preparation and preser- 
vation to serve the whole com- 
munity and make possible better 
nutrition and health. 

“REA-serviced communities, with the 
rural schools playing an important part, 
furnish a center for the development of 


the rural nutrition education-program,” 
Harry Slattery, REA Administrator, 


said. “Not only do they have the ad- 


vantage of low-cost electric power, but 
generally they are located in the rural 
areas where more nutritional work needs 
to be done. In addition, the communities 
served have had valuable experience in 
the management of co-operative electric 
enterprises. They are well organized to 
serve effectively in rural community nu- 
trition programs.” 

Several plans for financing the installa- 
tion of equipment by the schools and 
other community centers are under con- 
sideration, according to Mr. Slattery. 
Under one of these, the local REA co- 
operative systems, which number more 
than 800 in every part of the United 
States, would make financing loans at low 
interest rates. The equipment would be 
purchased in quantity, probably by a 
special arrangement with manufacturers, 
so as to give these centers the benefit of 
lowest possible prices. The local REA 
systems will be asked to give free service 
in installing such equipment, “as a con- 
tribution to national defense.” 

The first of the series of conferences is 
scheduled for Grand Island, Neb., Aug. 
14, and will be attended by REA officials, 
state nutrition specialists, school super- 
intendents, health officers, and represent- 
atives of the Federal-State Extension 
Services in Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and Colorado, and of other interested 
federal agencies. 

Two weeks after the opening confer- 
ence in Nebraska, a second regional con- 
ference is scheduled for representatives 
of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and West 


Virginia, in Angola, Indiana. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, conferences will be held 
simultaneously in eight other regions. 
¥ ¥ 
10,000 Mills in Georgia 

Atitanta, Ga.— Nearly 10,000 hand 
mills have been purchased in Georgia and 
are now being used to grind wheat into 
natural flour and cereals, peanuts into 
butter, and corn into meal. Through the 
purchase of the hand mills for grinding 
their grain, Farm Security Administra- 
tion families are being encouraged to 
change from their old habit of using 
white, store-bought flour, and use that 
made at home, according to Miss Ruby 
Thompson, associate FSA state director 
in charge of home management, who says 
one of the big problems of the nutrition 
campaign is to get the farm families to 
make proper use of the food produced. 

“In a study of egg consumption we find 
that more eggs are sold to purchase need- 
ed home supplies than are eaten by the 
individual families,” Miss Thompson said. 
“With the present outlook in poultry 
production as the result of the addition 
of more than a million baby chicks to 
present flocks, more eggs should be eaten 
and sold. 

“Farm and home management super- 
visors are putting forth every effort in 
guiding the families in growing a food 
and feed supply. Every family who pur- 
chased 100 or more baby chicks planted 
seed for chicken feed, and with a hand 
mill to grind this feed, the cost of raising 
the chicks is reduced.” 





NOPCO ANNOUNCES PLANS 
TO BUILD WESTERN PLANT 


A new manufacturing plant for the 
production of vitamin-fortified oils and 
other vitamin products used for poultry 
and animal feeding, as well as vitamin 
concentrates for the food and pharma- 
ceutical industries, is to be erected at 
Richmond, Cal., by the National Oil 
Products Co., of Harrison, N. J., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Perc S. 
Brown, vice president. 

It is expected that plant facilities even- 
tually will be expanded to include pro- 
duction of chemicals for such west coast 
industries as petroleum, pulp and paper, 
metal workings, textiles, cement, paint 
and varnish, leather, plastics and cos- 
metics. 

The new location, on San Francisco 
Bay, will serve the Pacific and Mountain 
states, and ultimately other states west 
of the Mississippi River. Shipment of 
products will continue from the com- 
pany’s eastern plants at Harrison, N. J., 
Cedartown, Ga., and Chicago, until each 
product manufactured at the new plant 
is available in volume for shipment to 
western customers. 
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CASH WHEAT PRICES FAVORABLE 
Minn.—Cash_ wheat 
prices here are on a very favorable basis 
from a milling standpoint. No. 1 dark 
northern, with protein content up to 
about 15%, is still available for 2@Ic 
under the September option, while 17% 
brings 11,@2',c more. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


ENRICHED FLOUR INCLUDED 
ON FOOD STAMP PLAN LIST 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With the approv- 
al of Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard and Milo Perkins, administra- 
tor of the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, enriched flour and enriched self- 
rising flour have been put on the blue 
stamp food list effective Aug. 1. Under 
the food stamp program these foods 
may now be exchanged for blue food 
stamps in any eligible retail food store. 

Last February, as soon as the enriched 
flour program was inaugurated, the Mill- 
ers National Federation asked that en- 
riched flour be added to the surplus 
food list. The S.M.A. officials hesi- 
tated to take action until the Food 
and Drug Administration had promul- 
gated definitions and standards for 
these products and until the standards 
became legally effective. However, when 
it was explained that the industry is 
uniformly producing the products in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the National Research Council and is 
labeling them in accordance with the 
provisions of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act, decision was reached to add 
them at once. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAY GOLF 
The eleventh annual all state golf tour- 
nament of the Minnesota baking industry 
and allied trades will be held at the In- 
terlachen Country Club, Minneapolis, 
April 11. Carl Bergquist, manager of 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co., is chairman. 
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RECORD SALES OF SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR MADE ON AUG. 2 AND 4 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The heaviest sales of spring wheat flour 
in many years were made on Aug. 2 and Aug. 4, the total volume for 
the two days amounting to more than 1,000,000 bbls. 

Business again was active on Aug. 5, although demand diminished 
somewhat as the wheat market eased off. 

Virtually all of the spring wheat milling companies participated in 
the large volume, and the orders came from all classes of trade and 
all parts of the country. A few of the large lot buyers were in the 
market, but by far the greatest part of the buying was done by the 


relatively smaller units. 


The tremendous demand was the result of the sharp advance in 
the wheat market and the widespread rumors that Congress might 
put “parity” for wheat at substantially higher levels than at present 
when any price control legislation is considered. 

Millers expressed the belief that the volume sold on Aug. 4 con- 
stituted as big a day’s business as spring wheat mills had ever experi- 
enced. Margins generally were regarded as satisfactory. 





FLOUR SALES CONTINUE AT FAIRLY 
GOOD LEVELS 


—_—_—<>—- 
Northwestern Bookings Relatively Heavy, Touching 120% of Ca- 
pacity—Bigger Business Expected in Current Week 
Because of Parity Boost 


Flour sales activity continued at fairly 
good levels during the week, with book- 
ings by northwestern mills continuing in 
relatively heavier quantity than in other 

sections. Over the 
week end, however, 
sales activity in- 
creased sharply with 
the marked rise in 
the wheat market 
spurred to new heights largely by re- 
ports that the price control bill would 
fix wheat values above 110% of parity. 
Bigger business was believed to be defi- 
nitely in the offing before another week 
closed. 

During the week ended Aug. 2, north- 
western mills sold to 120% of capacity, 
against 160% the previous week and 41% 
the corresponding week of 1941. South- 
western bookings were figured at 49%, 
compared with 98% the week before and 
39% a year ago. Buffalo reports indi- 
cated that sales were fair but scattered. 

A large amount of the week’s business 
with northwestern mills was in family 
flour. Jobbers and bakers alike came into 
the market for sizeable orders, generally 
for 120-day shipment but some for six or 
eight months away. The week was de- 
scribed as rather dull for southwestern 
plants, with one 300,000-bbl sale on Aug. 
1 constituting the bright spot of the pe- 
riod, 

PRICES 

Southwestern prices for the week end- 
ing Aug. 2, were unchanged. Over the 
week end, northwestern values were 25c 


higher for the period, making the big 
advance on Aug. 4 Buffalo 
dropped 10@20c¢ bbl for the week. 


prices 


CLEARS 


Demand for clears was fair to good, 
with southwestern high proteins making 
an advance. Spring wheat clears were 
also up, moving forward 10@20c bbl. 


EXPORTS 


Export sales outlets on the West 
Coast have been suddenly curtailed by 
the “freezing” of Japanese exports, and 
the week’s business with Pacific North- 
west mills was reported as “reaching a 
new low” in exports. Philippine buyers 
were said to have shown little interest 
during the week. Bookings to the West 
Indies and the Americas, however, were 
expected to improve because of increased 
inquiry. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed markets made more than a 
show of strength and demand was good, 
especially for lighter feeds, Relatively 
light mill running, together with the 
government’s encouragement of increased 
livestock and poultry production, has 
kept prices up. 

PRODUCTION 


Flour production, as reported to THe 
NorTHWEsTERN Miter by plants repre- 
senting 65% of the total flour output of 
the United States, came to 1,329,445 bbls 
for the week ending Aug. 2, compared 
with 1,315,989 bbls the previous week and 
1,217,039 bbls for the corresponding 





July Flour Production Represents Big Increase 
Over That of Previous Year 


Nortuwestern Miiier a July production totaling 5,767,252 bbls, compared 


M ILLS accounting for 65% of the national flour output reported to Tue 


with 5,545,828 bbls the previous month. 


The month’s production, about 


221,000 bbls over that of June, represents a gain of 143,764 bbls over that of July 


last year. 


The Northwest showed a gain of 38,270 bbls over the June production. The 


Southwest figures were up 111,228 bbls over June. 


Northwestern production bet- 


tered last year’s July figure by 22,121 bbls, and the southwestern production was 
higher than last year's of the same month by 147,020 bbls. 

Buffalo mills registered a gain of 80,140 bbls over the June production, but 
fell short of the July, 1940, output by 14,869 bbls. 








week of 1940. Two and three years ago, 
the week’s production was figured at 
1,338,183 and 1,360,492 bbls, respectively. 
A weekly increase of 11,246 bbls was 
registered by southwestern plants, and 
northwestern mills made a gain of 3,647 
bbls. The Buffalo increase amounted to 
1,826 bbls. 
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SMALLER EGYPT WHEAT CROP 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—Preliminary offi- 
cial estimates of the 1941 wheat and bar- 
ley crops of Egypt, issued by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, were placed at 41,- 
529,000 and 9,788,000 bus, respectively, 
according to information received in the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Such outturns indicate a decline of 17% 
for wheat and 12% for barley from the 
1940 harvests and are considerably be- 
low the average of recent years. 

No shortage of wheat appears proba- 
ble, however, since domestic consumption 





in recent years has averaged about 
41,000,000 bus. Prior to the imposition 
of tariff duties on flour in 1930, flour 
imports were of considerable _ signifi- 
cance; during 1920-1929, they averaged 
more than 1,500,000 bbls each year, but 
in the thirties they averaged less than 
500,000. Since 1933, preference has been 
shown for United States flour, but Aus- 
tralia was previously the principal source 
of supply. 
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JOHN HAGY NEW PARTNER 
WITH JERSEY BREAD CO. 


Parerson, N. 





J.—John Hagy, who 
for many years has been associated with 
the General Baking Co. in Philadelphia, 
is now a partner with Richard F. Meyer 
in the Jersey Bread Co. Mr. Meyer, who 
has been with the General, Continental 
and Consumer Baking companies of New 
York and this city, acquired ownership 
of the Jersey company on July 1. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
MART MOVES HIGHER 


Announcement of 2c Bu Increase in Asking 
Price of Government-Owned Corn 
Gives Support 

A show of strength resulting mainly 
from a strength in grains moved mill- 
feed futures higher during the week. 
Announcement of an increase of 2c bu 
in the asking price of government owned 
corn at terminal and subterminal mar- 

kets gave support 
and sent values up- 
ward. Reports of i 
revision in the price 
control bill gave fur- 
ther support. 

Trading amounted to 4,425 tons at Kan- 
sas City Aug. 4, and every month had a 
trade during the day. Bran is stronger 
than shorts, possibly as a direct result 
of deteriorating pastures. Speculation is 
a major part of the trading. Flour mills, 
having booked flour heavily again the 
past few days, are not yet important fac- 
tors in the millfeed market, for many of 
them have sold their feed ahead in the 
last fortnight. Volume of trading was 
light at St. Louis. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 4: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
RUMGUM cosccescvces 27.90 26.75 27.10 
September ......... 28.05 26.75 26.75 
OOtORSP ccccsececce SEO8 26.75 26.75 
WOVOMEDOP ccccccees 28.20 *27.05 26.95 
December .......... 28.20 *27.40 27.20 
Fs Meee reer 28.20 *27.65 27.45 


All quotations bid. *Nominal. 

Closing prices of. millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 4: 


Bran Shorts 
AUBUS ceccccvccvecsccccccccs Saree 25.75 
BORSRTRUOE ae reeeoerecveeses 23.50 25.85 
TIOCHOOE cece ccc cescsesconcee Gaeee 25.85 
MOVRTAORE acocccesoncccecyes Seine 26.20 
DOCOMDOP wc escccccvsscccese BHene 26.00 
TRRGRTG ciccccvesacvccscens SO46 26.00 


All quotations bid. 





FEEDS SLIGHTLY HIGHER AS LIBERAL 
FEEDING CONTINUES 


—_—~—_. 
Increase in Livestock Prices, Firmness in Butter, Poultry and 
Egg Markets Continues to Encourage Maximum 
Farm Production—Oil Meals Advance 


Feed prices averaged slightly higher 
for the week, with high livestock prices 
and steady to firm butter, poultry and 
egg markets contin- 
uing to encourage 
liberal feeding for 
maximum __ produc- 
tion. The index of 
wholesale feedstuffs 
prices was up slightly to 132.7, com- 
pared with 182.4 last week and 111.5 for 
the corresponding week last year. 

Minneapolis millfeed gradually steadied 
with a broader demand, including some 
mixer buying, and bran in particular 
was strong at the close. Recent high 
temperatures were damaging to pastur- 
age, influencing an anticipation of needs. 
Occasional lots of bran were going all 
the way into eastern territory, and 
standard middlings were also wanted 
from a rather wide area, and the heavier 
offal was in fair demand from central 
states. The Chicago undertone was also 
stronger. 

At Kansas City millfeeds recovering 
slightly from the sharp break a week 
ago, and the market firmed considerably. 
Bran was sold into the central states 
and the Atlantic seaboard areas, as well 


as locally, while shorts were traded al- 
most entirely to the near-by territory. 

At Buffalo, bran was quite firm, with 
light offerings, and a good, scattered de- 
mand for spot cars. 

Oil seed cakes and meals averaged 
higher, with linseed meal in better de- 
mand and crushers holding supplies very 
firmly. Early in the period linseed meal 
was advanced to the same as the new 
crop quotation. Soybean meal was quiet 
but near-by shipments advanced 50c ton 
during the week. Cottonseed meal was 
also higher. 

Corn gluten feed and meal was un- 
changed, but demand was slower in this 
area. The market generally was quoted 
firm, with most of the smaller mills sold 
up and out of the market for both July 
and August shipment. Stocks in dealers’ 
hands were reported fairly heavy and 
movement rather indifferent. Hominy 
feed was lowered at most markets, with 
demand slower and influenced by a slight- 
ly easier tone in cash corn. 

Tankage and meat scraps were un- 
changed, with demand good and sup- 
plies limited. Distillers’ grains were 


very firm as a result of light market 
supplies and a good, scattered inquiry. 
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U. §. WHEAT SUPPLY 
CONTINUES TO CLIMB 


Good Crops Add to Stocks as Exports 
Dwindle—Little Change in World 
Output Seen 


A wave of speculative buying on 
Aug. 4 as a result of increased legis- 
Washington 
wheat prices soaring past a four-year 
high. 
apparently helped in broadening the 
demand and flour mill buying was 
said to be heavy. At Chicago May 
wheat worked up to $1.1734 which is 
234¢ over the official loan price in 
Chisago and substantially the same 
as the July 1 farm parity figure. 


lative action in sent 


Advancing commodity prices 


Quotations at all markets gained 
from 35% to 334c. 
¥ ¥ 


The domestic wheat supply for the 
year beginning July 1, 1941, now seems 
likely to be between 1,325,000 and 1,350,- 
000 bus, or almost 250,000,000 bus above 
the supply a year ago and almost 100,- 
000,000 bus larger than the record high 
in 1931. 
the wheat crop on July 1 
was interpreted by the Crop 
Reporting Board to indicate 
a probable outturn of about 
924,000,000 bus (13,000,000 
bus above the June 1 indica- 
tion). The mid-July report indicated an 
increase over July 1 of 23,000,000 bus 
for spring wheat in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, and all wheat 
in Montana. Available data as to utiliza- 
tion of supplies of old wheat indicate a 
probable carry-over of nearly 400,000,000 
bus. With domestic disappearance esti- 
mated at 653,000,000 bus (3,000,000 bus 
to United States territories) there would 
be between 675 and 700,000,000 bus 
available for exports and carry-over. 
This is over 250,000,000 bus above simi- 
lar supplies in 1940-41. 

Net exports in 1940-41 seem likely to 
be about 29,000,000 bus. If the war con- 
tinues, exports are likely to be small 
again in 1941-42 and the carry-over July 
1, 1942, increased substantially from the 
present level. However, if the seeded 
acreage in 1942 approximates the an- 
nounced acreage allotment of 55,000,000 
acres (the minimum under the law), 
average yields would result in a crop of 
only about 660,000,000 bus. This is be- 
tween 275 and 300,000,000 bus less than 
the indicated 1941 crop—enough to off- 
set the indicated increase in stocks this 
year. Since the 55-million-acre allotment 
minimum with normal yields will result 
in a crop about equal to domestic needs, 
above-normal reserves will continue a 
definite part of the United States wheat 
situation unless the world situation again 
provides a considerably larger export 
market than at present, or yields turn 
out to be much below average. 


The condition of 





Domestic wheat prices are about the 
same as prices a month ago, and only 
slightly below June 27 when they were 
the highest since May, 1940. There has 
been a tendency for prices to advance 
influenced by the bulk of new wheat be- 
ing held off the market by the loan pro- 
gram and by strength in speculative 
commodities generally. However, in mid- 
July prices weakened some, reflecting 
the congested condition in terminal mar- 
kets in the winter wheat harvest area 
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and heavy receipts of old wheat in the 
cpring wheat area. 

Wheat prices in the United States re- 
main considerably above price 
The price of domestic 
wheat at Buffalo is now about 7c below 
the price of Canadian wheat of compara- 
ble quality, ci.f., duty paid, at the same 


export 


levels. spring 


market, and in early July was within a 
cent. Ordinarily, prices would not rise 
this high without causing fear of large 
imports, which would tend to check fur- 
ther price advance. However, with the 
likelihood that the loan program in the 
United States domestic 
prices to rise high enough relative to 
prices of foreign wheat so as to offset 
the 42c bu import duty, the President 
on May 28 proclaimed the establishments 
of import quotas on wheat and flour. 
Wheat supplies for export or carry- 


would cause 


over in the four overseas exporting coun- 
tries on July 1 are estimated at 1,083,000 
323,000,000 bus more than a year 
Increases 


bus, 
earlier and an all-time record. 
in stocks in these countries more than 
offset the indicated decrease in the 1941 
crop of Canada and possibly Argentina. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON IN SHARPEST 
DECLINE IN SIX YEARS 


Breaks 100 to 123 Points on President's 
Request for Price Stabilization 
Control 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 


index, a composite figure reflecting 





wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 6.97 as 
compared with 4.00 a year ago. The 
figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 16.09 as compared with 9.94 a 
year ago. 


Bemis composite 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton 
broke 100 to 123 points in the sharpest 
decline since 1935, largely because of the 
President’s request of authority “to buy 


futures 


and sell a commodity in order to stabil- 
ize its price.’ Liquidation of long specu- 
lative accounts followed with pressure 
from nearly all quarters. 

Seme professional support and local 
covering also appeared to give a little 
strength and some buying limits were 
reached on the declines. The announce- 
ment of the 1941 cotton loan schedule 
was awaited with interest, as was fur- 
ther news from Washington. The weath- 
er was generally favorable to the crop 
although Mississippi reported a rise in 
weevil infestation. The crop was consid- 
ered to be fair to good in most of the 
planted area. 

Burlap trading was at a_ standstill 
awaiting the results of the meeting 
between a trade committee and_ the 
OPACS. Until the question of a price 
ceiling is decided and a definite program 
is announced, it is not expected that 
there will be any activity and quotations 
on spot and afloat goods were considered 
nominal. Calcutta markets were some- 
what higher, but the uncertainty of the 
situation in the far East further cur- 
tailed interest. Four ships are scheduled 
for departure during August, but the 
burlap expected to be in their cargo will 
be limited because of the need of space 
for strategic materials. 











Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. Ss.) 








Previous Aug. 3, Aug. 5, 
: oe Aug.2, 1941 week 1940 1939 
Northwest 00:4 40940000060 550600% 281,832 278,185 266,116 304,890 
Southwest ET eT CoC TET Te TCT eT 524,374 513,128 457,958 487,906 
Buffalo TT RTT TT Cee ere ee 198,873 197,047 169,072 161,567 
Central West—Eastern Div..... 118,047 118,787 115,621 105,406 
WOMOPR THE. once cscsccce 48,629 52,647 60,168 82.917 
DUMENAORE.- 6545 oxwinccedscexsvens 22° 086 20,988 9,247. 
North Pacific Comat.....ccecese 135,604 135,207 166 250 
eee ee er er ee 1,329,445 1,315,989 1,217,039 1,338,183 1,360,492 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 


Crop-year production 






































Percentage of activity 1 
Aug. 2 Previous Aug. 3, Aug. 5, Aug. 6, ‘Aug 2 soeaali “a r. 3 
1941 week 1940 1939 1938 1941 1940" 
Northwest ....... 50 49 47 45 41 1,308,957 25,950 
BOUtMWeat .occcces 74 72 65 71 70 2 422/883 30,051 
4-1 4 = . oe, > 0d 
tenet ae A caweaes 67 67 58 54 68 882,446 915,560 
entra est— ane 
Eastern Div. ... 67 71 62 73 84 ; 33 
Western Div. ... 41 45 51 70 50 73 cee 
Ss 2as P * 55 4 re on } - OU 4,90 
Routhenst -os:: 2 Ek kant i Sact80 
x. oe ast... 56 75 6 698,351 594,729 
Totals ....... 63 63 57 61 60 6,210,404 6,232,007 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: ; 
bbls bbls tivity Teakiy 7 
July 27-Aug. 2... 415,500 299,125 72 ——— wear = Pet. 
Previous week... 2 72 bs ad ousout of &c- 
TORE OBS ciccviers 62 July 27-Aug. 2 3 i" op ~— vette 
Two years ago... 64 Previous a « oe ri 
Five-year average .........ccecee08 66 Year ago ik 48 
py de! eee ree ere ee 68 Two years ‘ago. a bi 
Kansas City oe oe 44 
July 27-Aug. 2 180,000 72 vances: Seen 42 
Previous week... 180,000 69 Minneapolis 
Wet GO céscsess 180,000 63 Teekly . . 
Two years ago... 175,200 81 cae - a eo 
DEVO“PORE BVGTERS ciccveivedcceéess 70 : bbls P — Sac 
CRE DOORN i. os koe 0k 80s 03250% 74 July 27-Aug.2... 179,100 98,45 55 
Wichita aoe ba 8 
Me OG nsscavce 80,% 98 55 
July 27-Aug. 2... 56,700 46,871 83 Two years ago... $56 906 108 130 41 
Previous week... 56,700 39,441 70 Five-year average pp ee 7 
SOOP GOO cewen vas 56,700 45,286 80 Ten-year average ....... : Pee 43 
Two years ago... 56,700 46,873 | aia Cie ii ie § oe ET Aa ' 
Saline CENTRAL WEST 
July 27-Aug. 2... 56,100 48,739 87 Mills i ape evenae 
Previous week... 66,100 50.871 91 ‘ I — in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
ee Be occ écn on 56,100 41,606 74 cluding those at Toledo: 
Two years ago... 56,100 47,900 85 Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
PACIFIC COAST bbls bbl i 
a é § s tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: July 27-Aug. 2... 176,820 118,047 67 
ec Aaa A me O6 709 ° 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 167,820 118,787 71 
Ce ae 2 115,621 62 
Weekly Flour Pct. Two years ago... 105,406 73 
capacity output of ac- PAVO“POO? RVGUGHS 6 006c9 cease rane 62 
bbls tivity Ten-year average ........ 7 
July 27-Aug. 2... 130,800 ego en ee eee 
Previous week... 130,800 60 Western Division 
WOO? GOO 6iscecas 141,600 46 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
I years ago... 143,700 67 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
PEVO<PORE AVOTAGS 2c ccccccccccccces 59 , " 7 
TOR+FOAF AVOTERSE 2... ccccccess 5 pennies er oe 
y BO see eeecececseeees 58 capacity output of ac- 
Portland District ne bbis bbis_ tivity 
July 27- Byes 7,6 8,62 
Weekly Flour Pet. i Mech onus etgee Hoper: as 
capacity output of ac- Year ago a 117:600 60.168 5 1 
bbls bbis a fee BBO ocevceses 7,6 50,168 5 
July 27-Abg. 2... 74.600 54,481 7g TWO years ago... 117,600 82,917 i 
Previous week... 74,600 56.492 76 Five-year average COereereserreeeees 50 
BORP GOO occceccr 74.600 57,000 76 Ten-year average ..........+++s00. 55 
Two years ago... 69,600 67,130 90 THE SOUTHEAST 
WEVOnPORe BVOCERS oc ase ceeeevccuces 69 y ic on ope 
SORAPORP GVETORS 60 cccadcecsdinces 60 Hag eae Slee, Tennaueste, Virgins 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
BUFFALO the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pct. Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- “—" output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity bbis bbls tivity 
July 27-Aug. 2... 294,600 198,873 67 July 27-Aug. 2 34,800 22,086 63 
Previous week... 294,600 197,047 67 Previous week... 37,800 20,988 55 
TOP DMO s00000 289,800 169,072 58 Year ago ....... 39,600 25,422 64 
Two years ago... 296,900 161,567 54 Two years ago... 51,600 29,247 56 
Five-year ND 95.06.6446 49-0630ESS 61 PEVO-FORE GVGTARO cece cccrvrsceses 65 
TOMFORE BVOTERS ccc cccciccccsvace 73 Ten-year AVerTage ......eeseseceees 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories ineluded): 


r—Southwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production 


-—Northwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 
to date production todate production to date production to date 


-— Buffalo -—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





July 27-Aug. 2.. 24,588 118,130 12,771 54,016 7,458 34,464 44,817 206,610 
Previous week . 24,115 10,745 7,389 42,249 

Two weeks ago. 24,633 11,099 6,679 42,411 

| ET 21,482 109,302 9,917 49,993 6,440 34,433 37,839 193,728 
rer ree 22,627 110,005 11,685 53,173 6,059 34,820 40,371 197,998 
EVER cece ssncees 22,804 115,580 10,666 54,627 7,578 37,018 41,048 207,225 
|) ee 25,348 126,045 8,713 45,832 7,546 34,853 41,607 206,730 
Five-yr. average 23,370 115,812 10,750 51,528 7,016 35,117 41,136 202,458 
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“FREEZING” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OF JAPANESE CREDITS 


CAUSES EXPORT SHUT-DOWN 


> 


Several Pacific Northwest Mills Relying on Foreign Orders Stop 
Operations—Further Curtailment in Sight—Chinese 
Market a Closed Book 


PortLanp, Orecon.—During the week 
following the “freezing” of Japanese 
credits, new flour booking reached a new 
low in export milling circles, with sev- 
eral mills relying on export trade 
closed down. Others have curtailed oper- 
ations and further curtailment is in pros- 
pect. 

All Chinese ports, with the exception 
of Hongkong, are in territory of Japa- 
nese occupation, and thus the Chinese ex- 
port market is a closed book for export 
millers of the Pacific Northwest. Cables 
stopped coming in from China during 
the week, but a Japanese buyer here was 
asking for quotations on flour for ship- 
ment to north China. A full cargo of 
flour is due to leave here early this 
month on an American ship. Consider- 
able flour still remains to be shipped to 
Hongkong, but most Chinese business 
has been completed. 

The effect of the credit “freeze” on 
business is readily seen in the fact that 
14,000,000 bus of wheat were shipped to 
north China in the form of flour last 
year. 

With an absolute loss of export wheat 
markets and flour exports limited, con- 
gestion is increasing at terminals. More 
interest is shown in taking care of the 
wheat already purchased rather than in 
the purchase of new supplies. 


¥ ¥ 


Order Stops Shipments 


Vanoovuver, B. C.—That the new Ca- 
nadian government order “freezing” 
Japanese credits here has definitely put 
an end of wheat shipments to Japan, 
was established during the week. The 
Japanese freighter Kuzui Maru, booked 
to take some 8,000 tons of Canadian 
wheat to north China on order for Mit- 
subishi, which has already shipped more 
than 20,000 tons from here on a special 
export permit, was a week behind sched- 
ule and although she appeared off the 
British Columbia coast the day before 
the “freezing” order went into effect, 
she has not been seen or heard from 
since then. 

In shipping and grain circles it is pre- 
sumed that the ship was ordered back 
to Japan rather than risk a tie-up here. 
This action will shut off any future ship- 
ments of wheat to Japan, as there are 
no other ships available for this trade. 
Before the order, it was expected that 
the Japanese purchases might run as 
high as 60,000 tons. Indicative of the 
feeling of Canadian officials regarding 
Japanese ships loading here, A. Car- 
michael, Collector of Customs, declared 
that his department would let any ship 
load wheat if she has the required per- 
mit. 

Recently the Mitsui interests, acting 
through a local grain firm, sought a per- 
mit from Ottawa to buy wheat here on 
the same basis as the Mitsubishi pur- 
chases. During the week a reply from 
Ottawa stated that it was the govern- 
ment’s policy to grant permits only on 
business contracted for before the per- 
mit system went into effect early in 
April. 

In the meantime, the freighter Boyaca, 


flying the Panamanian flag, came into 
port and loaded some 3,000 tons of bulk 
wheat for Shanghai. The wheat was sold 
by the Bunge Grain Corp. and permit 
for export was granted when the gov- 
ernment was satisfied the wheat was for 
use in the International Settlement at 
the Chinese port. 


LARGE FLOUR ORDERS TURNED DOWN 


Canadian flour exporters were forced 
to turn down some large orders for 
Hongkong during the week because they 
were unable to find any trace of the nec- 
essary transpacific freight space. The 
same condition held true in regard to 
Shanghai buying, but in a lesser degree, 
exporters stated. 

The latest flare-up in the Japanese 
situation has practically closed off ship- 
ping from this coast to the far East. 
No British shipping is available now, 
and neutral vessels show little inclina- 
tion to move into danger zones. One 
large exporter said that if it had not 
been for the co-operation accorded ship- 
pers by the American Mail Lines, in pro- 
rating space between American and Ca- 
nadian ports on this coast, Canadian 
shippers would have been shut out of 
the market almost entirely. 

There were reports in local grain cir- 
cles during the week that Russia was 
inquiring for Canadian flour for shipment 
to Vladivostok but inquiry among the 
trade fails to confirm any business. Only 
Japanese ships would be available for 
this business and since the “freezing” 
order, no freighters have appeared here. 
Freight on flour from here to Vladivos- 
tok would be worth $25 to $30 in United 
States funds per ton, it is stated. 

Cables from the Canadian trade com- 
missioner in, Melbourne indicate that 
Australia is no longer a competitor of 
Canada in the far East. There has been 
little export movement there recently 
with official prices unchanged. Approxi- 
mate prices per short ton for export 
flour, f.o.b. Melbourne, for shipment to 
Shanghai in 49-lb calico bags, are equal 
to $49.28 in Canadian currency; to the 
East Indies, Burma, Malaya, Asiatic 
Territory and Mauritius $36.80; to Ma- 
nila and Calcutta $34.30; to Colombo 
$33.60. 


RECORD LOW IN GRAIN EXPORTS 


Vancouver finished the 1940-41 crop 
season with a record low in grain ex- 
ports since the movement first started 
here nearly 20 years ago. Actual ship- 
ments for the season which ended July 
31 were 3,841,153 bus, which compares 
with’ 9,648,103 bus the previous season. 
Clearances from New Westminster and 
Victoria were on the same scale. The 
former moved out only 112,000 bus, 
against 748,813 bus a year ago, while the 
latter’s exports were 149,334 bus, com- 
pared with 361,420 bus. Nothing went 
from the Prince Rupert elevator during 
the year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLLINGWOOD ESTATE SETTLED 

Hutcuinson, Kansas.—Ending what 
had promised to be long litigation over 
the estate of the late L. P. Collingwood, 


grain man and wheat grower, an agree- 
ment was reached in district court here 
to divide the estate between his widow, 
Mrs. Faye Collingwood and his brother, 
Fred Collingwood. 

The estate of the grain man, killed a 
year ago in a fall at one of his elevators, 
is valued at in excess of $500,000. He 
left the property to his brother, now 
head of the Collingwood enterprises, in- 
cluding a terminal elevator here and line 
houses in the West. 
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JAPANESE SHIP ALLOWED 
TO PROCEED WITH WHEAT 


Vancouver, B. C.—Grain and ship- 
ping trades here are mystified as a re- 
sult of the order, issued on Aug. 4, per- 
mitting the Japanese freighter Koyui 
Maru, first of her nationality to arrive 
here since the Canadian order “freezing” 
Japanese credits, not only to take on 
fuel oil and supplies for the return trip 
to Japan, but also to take her original 
full cargo of wheat for occupied China. 

The freighter arrived over the week- 
end after lying off this coast for a week 
waiting instructions from Tokyo. She is 
booked to nearly 10,000 tons of bulk 
wheat for discharge at Kobe and trans- 
shipment from there to north China. The 
wheat was bought by Mitsubishi early in 
the spring and the total order was said 
to be around 60,000 tons, about half of 
which has already been shipped from 
here. 

Ottawa’s action, considering procedure 
at United States Pacific Coast ports, 
where Japanese ships are only allowed 
sufficient fuel and stores for the return 
trip, without taking any cargo, is caus- 
ing considerable agitation here, especial- 
ly in view of the latest Japanese anti- 
allied moves in the far East. The state- 
ment from Ottawa was to the effect the 
ship could load as scheduled because no 
permit was involved and the wheat had 
been paid for. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD MERCHANTS GROUP © 
HEARS OPM CONSULTANT 

Utica, N. Y.—The New York State 
Food Merchants Association held its 
fortieth annual convention here Aug. 3, 
4, 5 and 6. Golf and entertainment spon- 
sored by Standard Brands, Inc., Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., National Biscuit Co., 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. and many oth- 
ers featured the social side of the gath- 
ering. 

Constructive addresses by Edward 
Harrison, advertising manager of the 
Rochester Packing Co; John O’Brien, 
past president American Druggists As- 
sociation; and Leo Powers, local resi- 
dent administrator of the Surplus Com- 
modities Administration, Food Stamp 
Plan, covered many phases of the food 
business. Gerrit Vander Hooning, for- 
mer president of NARGUS and now 
consultant on food production and sup- 
ply of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, was the principal speaker at the 
banquet closing the convention. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BALLARD-MESSMORE SUCCESSOR 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Service Grain Co. 
has been formed by Eugene W. Seele 
and H. L. Boudreau to succeed the Bal- 
lard-Messmore Grain Co. at St. Louis. 
J. O. Ballard, president of the latter 
firm, died recently. The new partners 
were associated with Mr. Ballard for 
many years. 
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MICHIGAN ADOPTS PAN 
STANDARDIZATION LAW 


Regulation Becomes Effective Oct. 10, 1941— 
16-0z Loaf Set at 10 by 4144—24-oz 
at 15 by 4%4 


A law governing white bread pan sizes 
has been signed by Michigan’s governor 
and will become effective on Oct. 10, 
1941. The measure provides that all 
bread sold or offered for sale by retail 
food outlets to the consumer shall be 
standardized in 12 oz, 16 oz, 20 oz, 24 
oz and 82 oz loaves, with 1 oz tolerance. 
Only white bread baked in pans is af- 
fected by the law and restaurants, hotels 
or other types of eating places where 
bread is not offered for retail sale are 
not involved. 

The complete text of the law is as 
follows: 

Section 1. All bread sold or offered 
for sale by retail food outlets to the con- 
sumers shall be standardized in 12 oz, 
16 02, 20 oz, 24 oz and 82 oz loaves with 
1 oz tolerance, and shall conform to the 
following pan sizes: 

(a) The following provisions shall ap- 
ply to loaves of bread baked in uncovered 
pans: 

1. The 12-0z loaf shall be baked in a 
pan which shall not exceed 8 inches in 
length at the top and 4 inches in width 
at the top, inside measurements. 

2. The 16-0z loaf shall be baked in a 
pan which shall not exceed 10 inches in 
length at the top and 41% inches in 
width at the top, inside measurements. 

3. The 20-0z loaf shall be baked in a 
pan which shall not exceed 1214 inches 
in length at the top and 414 inches in 
width at the top, inside measurements. 

4. The 24-0z loaf shall be baked in a 
pan which shall not exceed 15 inches 
in length at the top and 4%, inches in 
width at the top, inside measurements. 

5. The 32-0z loaf shall be baked in 
a pan which shall not exceed 16 inches 
in length at the top and 434 inches in 
width at the top, inside measurements. 

Provided, however, That loaves of 
bread may be baked in pans of differing 
widths from those set forth above if the 
pan contents shall not exceed 6.25 cubic 
inches per ounce of dough used. 

(b) The following provisions shall ap- 
ply to loaves of bread baked in covered 
pans: 

1. The 16-02 loaf shall he baked in a 
pan which shall not exceed 10 inches in 
length at the top and 4 inches in width 
at the top, inside measurements. 

2. The.24-oz loaf shall be baked in a 
pan which.shall not exceed 15 inches in 
length at the top and 4 inches in width 
at the top, inside measurements. 

3. The 32-0z loaf shall be baked in a 
pan which shall not exceed 16 inches in 
length at the top and 4 inches in width at 
the top, inside measurements. 

Sec. 2. This act shall apply only to 
white bread baked in pans. This act 
shall not apply to bread sold to restau- 
rants, hotels or other types of eating 
establishments or other places where 
bread is not offered for retail sale. 

Sec. 3. Any person, firm or corpora- 
tion who shall sell any bread in violation 
of the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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“i 3 1,250,000 Bushels 
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; In these two modern magnificent mills are 

: produced a full line of bakers flours... . 

th 

. ® KANSAS HARD WINTERS ® NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 

- ® CAKE FLOURS 

cs CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 

; | © Reduce your inventory by 

jn 2 buying ALL your flours from 

“ ONE source of supply — 

“ Spring, Kansas and Cake flour 

ri 

“ —in assorted cars to suit your 

- . production requirements. 

TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 11,000,000 BUSHELS 

’ VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 

a Chicago Office: (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) Boston, Mass., Office: 

MEG Ruh Suet =S« STs LOUIS, MISSOURI vr Gs Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone Hubbard 6060 
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In keeping with our policy of provid- 


ing bakers with every yeast requirement, 
we are in position to supply you with 
Enriched Yeast—yeast that in all ways 
measures up to the Anheuser-Busch high 
standard of uniformity, strength and 


stability. Use Anheuser-Busch Enriched 


The drive to pro- 
mote the use of 
Enriched Bread 
swung into full 


saviete one 4a 
V DAY 
MAY 27 


Now is the time 
to step up your 
bread sales. 


A ArWIVW 
SONA DORON 





Yeast to enrich your Bread. It is the 
simplest, most economical method. 
Enriched bread made with Anheuser- 
Busch Enriched Yeast conforms to the 
recommendations of the Committee 
on Food and Nutrition of the National 


Research Council. 
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2,500 Bbls Daily Capacity F j ry ] 4 HED 1,850,000 Bushels Storage 
Complete 


1,000,000 BUSHELS 


ADDITIONAL WHEAT STORAGE 
NOW BEING FILLED WITH THE CHOICEST OF WHEAT 
INSURING 


QUALITY - UNIFORMITY - SERVICE 
IN 
GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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AVING procured good wheat, 
cleansed it thoroughly, and got 


it properly ground, and placed 
in the meal room, the next step is to 
take a portion of the meal and manufac- 
ture it into good bread. But in order 
that this may be done in the most cer- 
tain and perfect manner, it is important 
that the properties of the meal and the 
principles concerned in  breadmaking 
should be well understood. 

According to the statement of Prof. 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, one pound of 
good wheat meal contains 10 oz of farina 
or starch, 3 oz of bran, 6 drams of 
gluten and 2 drams of sugar;—and it is 
because wheat contains such proportions 
of these substances that it makes the 
very best loaf bread. The farina of 
starch is the principal nourishing prop- 
erty;—the saccharine matter or sugar 
is also highly nutrient; but in the process 
of making loaf bread, it serves mainly, 
by its vinous fermentation, to produce 
the gas or air by which the dough is 
raised and the bread made light. The 
gluten is likewise a very nutrient prop- 
erty, but in loaf bread, it principally 
serves, by its cohesiveness, like gum elas- 
tic, or India rubber, to prevent the gas 
or air formed by the fermentation of the 
sugar, from escaping or passing off ;— 
and the gas being thus retained, inflates 
or puffs up the dough, and makes it 
porous and light. The bran, with its 
mucilaginous and other properties, not 
only adds to the nutritiousness of the 
bread, but eminently serves to increase 
its digestibility, and to invigorate the 
digestive organs, and preserve the gen- 
eral integrity of their functions. 

The wheat, which is raised in Virginia 
and the southern states generally, con- 
tains a larger proportion of gluten than 
that which is raised in the western part 
of the state of New York. Hence bak- 
ers are able to make a larger loaf of 
bread out of a pound of southern flour 
than they can out of a pound of western 
flour; and consequently some of them 
have endeavored to make their customers 
believe that the southern flour is the 
most profitable. It certainly is the most 
profitable for the baker; but it is not 
the most profitable for the consumer. 

The next thing indispensably necessary 
to the making of good bread is good, 
lively sweet yeast, or leaven, to produce 
what is called the panary, or more prop- 
erly, the vinous fermentation of the sac- 
charine matter, or sugar. 

Some bread-makers will do best with 
one kind of yeast or leaven, and some 
with another. I have generally found 
that people do best with those materials 
to which they have been most accus- 
tomed; but I am sorry to find so general 
a dependence on breweries for yeast. To 
say nothing of the impure and poisonous 
substances which brewers employ in the 
manufacture of beer, and which always 
affect the quality of their yeast, I am 
confident that domestic yeast can be 
made of a far superior quality. How- 
ever light and good in other respects 
that bread may be which is made with 
brewers’ yeast, I have rarely if ever seen 
any in which I could not at once detect 
the disagreeable properties of the yeast. 

There are various ways of making do- 
mestic yeast. One of the simplest, and 
perhaps the best, is the following, which 
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FERMENTATION . 


was communicated to me by one of the 
best bread-makers I ever saw: 

“Put into one gallon of water a double 
handful of hops;—boil them fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then strain off the water 
while it is sealding hot;—stir in wheat 
flour or meal till it becomes a thick bat- 
ter, so that it will hardly pour;—let it 
stand till it becomes about blood warm, 





stir it well; and then let it stand in a 
place where it will be kept at a tem- 
perature of about 70° F. till it becomes 
perfectly light, whether more or less 
time is required; and then it is fit for 
use—or if it is desired to keep a portion 
of it, let it stand several hours and 
become cool; and then put it into a 
clean jug and cork it tight, and place it 
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and it may be preserved good, ten or 
twelve days, and even longer.” 

Another way by which yeast when 
thus made may be preserved much long- 
er, and perhaps more conveniently, is, 
to take it when it has become perfectly 
light, and stir in good Indian meal until 
it becomes a hard dough: then take this 
dough and make it into small thin cakes, 


then add a pint of good lively yeast, and in the cellar where it will keep cool; 


Dont let rising prices 
get your costs out of line— 


figure cake costs by the INCH! 





Quik-Blend basic cake formulas meet rising ingredient costs 
by delivering a maximum number of finished INCHES of cake in— 


YELLOW LAYERS 


DEVIL’S FOOD 


SPONGE CAKE 


WHITE LAYERS 


Today, more than ever before, Shortening 
Headquarters’ Quik-Blend basic formulas and 
the INCH-COST method of figuring cake costs 
are proving their worth. 


Using top-grade ingredients, bakers find these 
Quik-Blend basic formulas produce so many 
more INCHES of finished cake that actually 
they are cheaper than many formulas with lower 
batter cost. Bakers who have tried them, have 
been literally amazed at the savings. 


Figuring batter cost alone does not give you the 
true cake cost, because batter cost does not 
show the INCHES of finished cake actually 
produced. Remember, it’s the number of finished 
INCHES of cake a batch produces that de- 
termines your true cake cost. When you figure 


CHOCOLATE CAKE 


your cake costs by the INCH you know you 
are keeping your actual costs in line. 


In addition to low INCH-COST, yo.'ll find 
that all Quik-Blend basic formulas substan- 
tially reduce mixing time—and countless vari- 
eties of cake can be made from each basic mix 
without affecting either the low INCH-COST 
or delicious eating qualities. But perhaps even 
more important, Quik-Blend basic formulas are 
adaptable to small, medium or large scale pro- 
duction, without special equipment or special 
experience. 


A test demonstration in your own shop will 
show you why so many bakers have switched 
to Quik-Blend. Write us direct —or ask your 
Shortening Headquarters man to tell you more 
about how to meet today’s increasing costs 
without sacrificing quality. 
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or cooking them at all. These cakes, if 
kept perfectly dry, will be good for sev- 
eral weeks and even months. 

When yeast is needed, take some of 


these cakes (mure or less acvording to 
the quantity of bread desired) and break 
them fine and dissolve them in warm 
water, and then stir in some wheat flour 
till a batter is formed, which should ‘be 
kept at a temperature of about 60° F. 
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till the yeast becomes light and lively, 
and fitted for making bread. 

Others, in making this yeast, originally 
put into the water with the hops a double 
handful of good clean wheat bran, and 
boil them up together and strain off the 
water as above described: others again, 
boil up a quantity of wheat bran without 
the hops, and make their yeast in all 
other respects as above described. 
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By DR. SYLVESTER GRAHAM 





The milk yeast is greatly preferred 
by many; and when it is well managed, 
it certainly makes very handsome bread. 
The way of making it is simple. Take 
a quart of milk fresh from the cow, 
(more or less according to the quantity 
of bread desired)—a little salt is gen- 
‘erally added, and some add about half 
a pint of water blood warm, but this is 
not essential;—then stir wheat flour or 
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meal into the milk till it forms a mod- 
erately thick batter; and then cover it 
over, and place it where it will remain 
at a temperature of from 60° to 70° F. 
until it becomes perfectly light. It 
should then be used immediately: and 
let it be remembered that dough made 
with this yeast will sour sooner than 
that made with other yeast; and also 
that the bread after it is baked will 
become extremely dry and crumbly much 
sooner than bread made with other yeast. 
Yet this bread, when a day old, is ex- 
ceedingly light and beautiful: albeit some 
dislike the animal smell and taste which 
it derives from the milk. 

In all these preparations of yeast and 
dough, it should ever be recollected that 
“the process of fermentation cannot go 
on when the temperature is below 30° 
F., that it proceeds quite slowly at 50°, 
moderately at 60°, rapidly at 70°, and 
very rapidly at 80°.” 

If, therefore, it is desired to have the 
yeast or dough stand several hours be- 
fore it is used or baked, it should be 
kept at a temperature of about 50°. 
But in the ordinary way of making bread, 
a temperature varying from 60° to 70°, 
or about. summer heat, is perhaps as near 
right as it can well be made. 

Prof. Thomson giyes the following di- 
rections for making yeast in large quan- 
tities: —“Add ten pounds of flour to two 
gallons of boiling water;—stir it well 
into a paste, let this mixture stand for 
seven hours, and then add about a quart 
of good yeast. In about six or eight 
hours, this mixture, if kept in a warm 
place, will have fermented and produced 
as much yeast as will make 120 quar- 
tern loaves (of 4 lbs. each).” 

A much smaller quantity can be made 
by observing due proportions of the in- 
gredients. 

To raise bread in a very short time 
without yeast, Prof. Thomson gives the 
following recipe: 

“Dissolve in water 2 ounces, 5 drams 
and 45 grains of common crystallized 
‘arbonate of soda, and mix the solution 
well with your dough, and then add 7 
ounces, 2 drams and 22 grains of muri- 
atic acid of the specific gravity of 1,12], 
and knead it as rapidly as possible with 
your dough;—it will rise immediately— 
fully as much, if not more than dough 
mixed with yeast—and when baked, will 
be a very light and excellent bread.” 
Smaller quantities would be required for 
small batches of bread. 

A tea-spoonful or more (according to 
the quantity of dough or batter) of su- 
per-carbonate of soda dissolved in water, 
and flour stirred in till it becomes a bat- 
ter, and then an equal quantity of tar- 
taric acid dissolved and stirred in thor- 
oughly, will in a few minutes make very 
light batter for griddle or pancakes; or 
if it be mixed into a thick dough, it 
will make light bread. 

Good lively yeast, however, makes bet- 
ter bread than these alkalies and acids: 
howbeit these are very convenient in 
emergencies, when bread or cakes must 
be prepared in a very short time; or 
when the yeast has proved inefficient. 

We see then that wheat meal consists 
of certain proportions of starch, gluten, 
sugar, bran, etc.; and that in making 
loaf bread, we add yeast or leaven, in 
order to produce that kind of fermenta- 











A TALE 


“Jim Johnson must be in the money,’’ says 
Mrs. McGinty as she looks at Mrs. J’s 
laundry. ‘‘Her new petticoat’s not made 


of flour sacks.” 


“Oh yes, it is,” answers Mrs. Mac 
Dougal, “but she’s buying a new kind of 
flour. And she can wash the printing out 
of the sack that it comes in.” 

+ + + 
Thousands of thrifty housewives make 
garments from the cloth of flour bags. 
They count this material as extra savings. 
Naturally, they favor the brand printed 
in inks that vanish in the wash. 

Bemis research men, after 2132 ex- 
periments, have developed inks that 
completely wash out, yet have body and 
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OF TWO PETTICOATS 


brilliance for clean-cut printing need- 
ed to give your package eye-appeal 
and win sales over competition. 
These colorful, wash-out inks, used 
on the high-quality cloth of Bemis 
Flour Bags, give you everything you 
need in a package. Strength to stand 
shipping...appealing appearance in the 
retail store...and extra sales power of 
the re-use possibilities of the material. 












Put your product on parade be- 
fore buying eyes, in bags that 
command attention and win 
approval. Call in your Bemis 
Man. Let him show you bow 
sales appeal for your package 
can be combined with protection 


for your product. 

















BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: East Pepperell 
Boston Houston 
Brooklyn Indianapolis 
Buffalo Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Denver Louisville 


Detroit Memphis 





Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
New Orleans St. Louis 

New York City Salina 
Norfolk Salt Lake City 
Oklahoma City San Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 

Peoria Wichita 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


Shellabarger is one of the comparatively few mills that always 
has fine milling wheat to sell to other millers. That is because 
we are out here in the middle of the wheat and, besides, 
have great modern storage facilities far beyond our own actual 
needs. We treat the other millers fairly, too, giving them as 
fine wheat as we ourselves grind. Naturally, when perfect 
wheat is a little scarce, we hold fast to it. The point to the 
whole thing is that Shellabarger is fully quality-protected at all 


times and Shellabarger customers also are fully price-protected. 


Nobody wh des with Shellab is t-position. 
oboady who trades wit ellabarger ever is out-ol-position. 
The Shellabarger Set-Up 
1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 
A. Thirty country elevators assuring use A. Experimental mill pre-testing of wheat A, Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily ca- 
of country-run wheat, for baking characteristics, pacity. 
B. Favorable transit position of Salina, B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. B. Versatility of three units. 
permitting us to draw wheat from the C. Thoroughly modern equipment, main- 
entire Southwest. tained up to the minute. 
4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 
A. Bakery Service Department, in charge A. To mill flour to standards of uniform 


of actual bakery engineer. baking characteristics as well as an- 
B. Completely modern analytical and bak- alytical standards, 

ing laboratory. B. Quality based on maximum production 
C. Technical knowledge of what is re- results at a fair price. 

quired to give the best results. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
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Town ier 


FLO U R 





Whatever your favorite flour we invite 
you to compare it with 


“TOWN CRIER FLOUR” 


on any basis you like but particularly 
on score of 


Performance _Loaf Quality Economy 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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tion peculiar to saccharine matter or 
sugar, which is called vinous, and by 
which the gas or air is formed that raises 
the dough. But the sugar is an incor- 
porate part of every particle of the meal, 
und is therefore equally diffused through- 
out the whole mass; and hence if we 
would make the very best loaf bread, the 
fermentive principle or yeast must also 
be equally diffused throughout the whole 
mass, so that a suitable portion of yeast 
will be brought to act at the same time 
on every particle of saccharine matter 
in the mass. 

But let us endeavor to understand this 
process of fermentation. To speak in 
the language of chemistry, sugar is com- 
posed of certain proportions of carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen. The yeast, acting 
on the sugar, overcomes those affinities 
by which these substances are held in 
the constitutional arrangement of sugar, 
and the process of decay or decompo- 
sition of the sugar takes place, which is 
cailed vinous fermentation. By _ this 
process of decay, two other forms of 
matter are produced, of an essentially 
different nature from each other and 
from the sugar. One of them is called 
carbonic acid gas or air, being formed 
by a chemical combination of certain pro- 
portions of carbon and oxygen. The oth- 
er is known by the name of alcohol, and 
consists of a chemical combination of 
certain proportions of carbon, oxygen 
and hydrogen. Carbonic acid gas is also 
produced by animal respiration or 
breathing, by the combustion of wood, 
coal, &e. &e. and in other ways of nature 
and of art: but neither in nature nor in 
art is there any known way by which 
alcohol can be produced, except by that 
process of the decay or destruction of 
sugar called vinous fermentation. 

The carbonic acid gas, produced in the 
manner I have stated, is the air which 
inflates or puffs up and swells out the 
bread, when there is sufficient gluten or 
other cohesive matter in the dough to 
prevent its escape. 

If the dough be permitted to stand too 
long in a warm place, the fermentation, 
having destroyed most or all of the 
sugar, will begin to act on the starch 
and mucilage, and destroy their nature, 
and produce vinegar; and therefore this 
Stage of it is called the acetous fermen- 
tation: and if it still be permitted to go 
on, it will next commence its work of 
destruction on the gluten; and this is 
called the putrefactive fermentation, be- 
cause it in many respects resembles the 
putrefaction of animal matter. 

The vinous fermentation, therefore, by 
which the dough is raised and made light, 
may be carried to all necessary extent, 
and still be limited in its action to the 
saccharine matter or sugar—leaving the 
Starch and gluten, and other properties 
of the meal, uninjured; and this is the 
point at which the fermentation should 
be arrested by the heat that bakes the 
dough. If it be permitted to go beyond 
the sugar, and act on the mucilage and 
Starch, and produce acidity, the excel- 
lence of the bread is in some degree ir- 
reparably destroyed. The acid may be 
neutralized by pearlash or soda, so that 
the bread shall not be sour; but still, 
Something in the natural flavor of the 
bread is gone, and it is not possible by 
any earthly means to restore it; and this 
injury will always be in proportion to 
the extent to which the process of the 
acetous fermentation is permitted to go 
in destroying the nature of the starch, 
and the bread will be proportionably des- 
titute of that natural sweetness and de- 
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licious richness essential to good bread. 
Yet it is almost universally true, both 
in public and domestic bread-making, that 
the acetous fermentation is allowed to 
take place; and saleratus, or soda, or 
some other chemical agent is employed to 
neutralize the acid. By this means we 
may have bread free from acidity, it is 
true, but it is also destitute of the best 
and most delicious properties of good 
bread; and generally, by the time it is 
twenty-four hours old—and this is par- 
ticularly true of bakers’ bread—it is as 
dry and tasteless and unsavory as if it 
were made of plaster of Paris. 

Many bread-makers mix their saleratus 


or soda with their yeast, or introduce it 
when they mix their dough, so that if the 
fermentation does take place, 
the acid is neutralized by the alkali, and 
therefore, not being perceived, it is sup- 


acetous 


posed never to have existed, and the 
bread is called sweet and good; espe- 
cially if a small quantity of molasses be 
employed in making the dough. Others 
far more wisely withhold their alkali till 
the dough is raised enough to mould into 
the loaf, and then if it is found to be in 
any degree acid, a solution of saleratus 
or soda is worked into it, so as just to 
neutralize the acid, and no more. This 


is infinitely better than to have sour 
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bread, which, after all, is almost every- 
where met with; yet the very best bread 
that can be made in this way is only 
second best. Happy are they who can 
make good light and sweet bread, with- 
out the use of molasses—without suf- 
fering the least degree of acetous fer- 
mentation to take place, and without 
employing saleratus, soda, or any other 
kind of alkali. 

The third or putrefactive stage of fer- 
mentation rarely takes place in domestic 
bread-making; but it is by no means un- 
common in public bakeries. Indeed it 
is thought necessary in the manufacture 


(Continued on page 67.) 





FOR BAKERS EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZE CERELOSE AS 
THE IDEAL SUGAR FOR FERMENTABLE DOUGHS 


From white pan bread to Parker House rolls to Christmas stollen, the results you get depend first and 


foremost on sound, healthy fermentation. Sugar is, of course, only one factor in securing satisfactory de- 


velopment of the dough; but it’s a mighty important factor. The baker today has a free choice of types 


of sugar; and in thousands of shops, sugars are chosen on the basis of the purpose for which they are to 


be used. * The function of sugar in all yeast doughs is—not sweetness—but to help insure a sound, 


balanced fermentation action. Cerelose, a directly fermentable sugar, is preferred by many bakers for 


all varieties of bread and sweet yeast doughs. * Have you seen CERELOSE lately—and tried it? 


A test on any bread or sweet dough formula will be a revelation 


to you. Write today. 


CERELOSE 


Pure Dextrose Sugar 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY + 






@ One of the most valuable 
sugars known to science, Dex- 
trose has been accepted for 
its special merits in a wide 
range of food industries. Per- 
fected first for bakers under 
the trade name CERELOSE, it 
is pure, white and crystalline, 
and recommended for all 
yeast dough formulas. 


17 Battery Place, New York 


DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


made by 
‘THe MARRS OF 
KARO SyRUS 
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YOU CAN 


SELL! 


Another Little Talk With Bakery 


Salesmen 


By WayNE G. MARTIN, JR. 

































HE opportunity to sell bakery 

products is one of the best that 

can be found in the whole world 
of merchandising. To what extent you 
take advantage of it rests entirely upon 
yourself. 

Much depends upon your attitude 
toward selling. If it is simply the means 
of earning a living, that is as far as you 
will ever go with it. On the other hand, 
if you believe salesmanship will enable 
you to establish yourself securely in the 
business world, then there is a definite 
future for you, whether you are a be- 
ginner or an experienced salesman, in 
this field of activity. 

The proper attitude toward selling, 
which is so necessary for all successful 
bakery salesmen, has been described as 
follows by the Bakery Sales Association: 

“Apply the scientific attitude toward 
selling problems. Look for the cause of 
unsatisfactory performance. Choose the 
most promising remedies and use them 
in a practical manner. 

“Have an open mind. Nobody knows 
everything about anything. Your com- 
petitor may have an idea that will pro- 
duce greater profits for both of you. 
Give and you shall receive. Share your 
experiences freely with others . . . and 
others will share theirs with you, to 
everyone’s profit.” 

As L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia, Pa., 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has said, “Instead of keeping 
your eye on the other fellow and trying 
to get ahead of him, just try to get 
ahead of yourself. You will find less 
competition.” 

Furthermore, an attitude of service— 
service toward your customers—must ac- 
company all constructive selling. As R. 
F. McDowell, Detroit, Mich., the Socony- 
Vacuum Co., told a group of bakery sales 
managers, those responsible for the 





development of successful baking com- 





panies “have been constantly alert to 
create in the minds of the public a rec- 
ognition of a desire on their part to 
serve them better than they can _ be 
served any place else.” 

Similarly, he said, ‘‘a smart sales or- 
ganization never sells anybody anything. 
The public is buying service, nothing 
else, and the thing we must do is to 













assume a position of being able to de- 








termine a customer’s requirements, and 
then fit what we have to those require- 
ments and make it easy for them to buy.” 

Bakery salesmen have been referred 
to as driver-salesmen. That should be 
reversed, for they must be salesmen first 
and drivers secondly. Without salesman- 
ship there would be nothing to be deliv- 
ered. The bakery salesman who takes 
his products with him in a truck must be 
every bit as much a salesman as the one 
who carries only a sample case and 
travels by train or automobile. 

Your attitude toward selling must, of 
course, be coupled with a fundamental 
knowledge of salesmanship. The basic 
rules of sellling are few, simple and di- 
rect. However, they must be learned by 
heart and should become so much a part 
of every bakery salesman that he prac- 
tices them unconsciously. 

This necessary knowledge of salesman- 
ship has been reduced to three factors 







by Russell W. Varney, New York, di- 
rector of public relations of Standard 
Brands, Inc., who once said in an ad- 
dress that “every salesman should have 
three kinds of knowledge: 

“I. Knowledge of his products. 

“2. Knowledge of himself. 


“3. Knowledge of his prospects.” 

A somewhat similar thought was ex- 
pressed by C. D. Cox, New York, of the 
West Disinfecting Co., when he told the 
National Federation of Sales Executives 
that there are “five basic fundamental 
factors in making sales. These are sales- 


men, markets, products, methods and 
people.” 

Likewise, Gerald E. Stedman, Chicigo, 
vice president of the National Research 
Bureau, has said that “the plus things 
that a salesman has to have . . . are 
enthusiasm, integrity, aptitude, persua- 










-« America’s back 


Don’t miss out on this expanding 


market for quality baked goods! 


Today more men and women are at work. 
Today people have more money to spend than 
they’ve had in a decade. Today there’s greater 
need than ever for energy-producing foods 
such as baked goods provide. 


Start thinking about this increased market for your 
baked goods. Start cashing-in on it. There’s scarcely 
a community where business does not reflect this 
current industrial pick-up. This expanding market 
will demand quality baked goods—and plenty of 
variety. It’s made up of customers who will gladly 
pay good prices for tasty goods... give you satis- 
factory profits. 

The degree to which you cash-in on this added 
spending depends upon what you do about it. People 
must be told about your products before they’re sold 
on them. And that calls for good selling, advertising 
and merchandising. 


A six-page folder entitled, “The Parade of Fea- 


tures!” has just been issued by our Bakery Service 
Department. No doubt you already have a copy—if 
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not, your Primex-Sweetex salesman will gladly give 
you one. 


Here’s help in planning your 
Industrial Sales Program 


Study this folder carefully. In it you will find sug- 
gestions for advertising and merchandising a wide 
variety of tasty, top-quality cakes and sweet yeast 
goods—the kind that will appeal to today’s workers 
and their families, as well as to your other customers. 


There are copy ideas for handbills, doorknob 
hangers, newspaper ads, package inserts... free 
electros picturing many types of eye-appealing 
baked goods ... suggestions for cashing-in on holi- 
days...ideas for store displays... hints to help 
your salesgirls sell more goods. Enough ideas for a 
full year’s campaign! 


Plan your advertising when you plan your pro- 
duction schedule. You’ll find helpful ideas on both 
in “The Parade of Features!” 


Groote Glatt Ohio | 
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sive power, aggressiveness, loyalty, sin- 
cerity and artistry.” 

Speaking negatively, Mr. Stedman has 
described the following salesmen as 
those for whom there is no place in the 
baking industry: 

“No. 1 is the swelled head. If you 
have ever played football you will know 
how difficult it is to get teamwork be- 
hind an individual star. 

“No. 2 is the chronic complainer. 

“No. 8 is the quitter. 

“No. 4 is the man with the inferiority 
complex. 

“No. 5 is the dissipater. 
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“No. 6 is the alibier. 

“No. 7 is the slicker.” 

Still more comprehensive are the “Ten 
Commandments of Selling” issued by the 


Bakery Sales Association. 


If all bakery 


salesmen would memorize these “com- 
mandments” and put them into daily 
practice their volume of sales could not 


help but increase. 


“4, 
“2, 
4, 
“5. 


They are: 
Be agreeable. 

Know your goods. 
Make things plain. 
Don’t argue. 

Tell the truth. 

Be dependable. 


“7, Remember names and faces. 

“8, Think success. 

“9. Be human. 

“10. Remember selling is the greatest 
business in the world.” 

However, being agreeable, human and 
dependable, mentioned in the previous 
“Ten Commandments,” must come from 
within you. If you do not already have 
these traits, study all of your actions 
in respect to them. You will know 
whether or not you are living up to these 
requirements of good salesmanship. 

As Mr. McDowell has described a 
salesman, “He must like people. He 
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must enjoy meeting strangers. He must 
enjoy meeting his old friends. He must 
enjoy listening to their problems. He 
must enjoy helping them solve them. He 
must be able to smile naturally, not a 
forced Chessy-cat grin.” 

This phase of selling, which might be 
described as your own personal habits of 
relationship with people, is not difficult 
to perfect. Nevertheless without it as 
a base all the knowledge of selling in 
the world will not make a good salesman. 

Furthermore, as Ellis C. Baum, New 
York, vice president of the Continental 
Baking Co., once told the Bakery Sales 
Association, “One of the qualities that is 
certainly necessary in every salesman’s 
mind is alertness, alert to every oppor- 
tunity to increase sales.” 

We have previously discussed the atti- 
tude toward selling. The right attitude 
toward knowledge is just as essential. 

For instance, we have known bakery 
salesmen who thought they knew all that 
was necessary about their company, its 
products and its customers. They at- 
tended sales training courses merely be- 
cause their companies required them to, 
but they paid little attention to what 
was being said. 

Those men never increased their in- 
comes or improved their positions. Many 
of them have been compelled to drop 
out of the baking business altogether. 
Sales methods are constantly changing, 
and salesmen must keep up with new 
methods if they expect to remain in the 
business. Too many men are anxious to 
get with such a basic industry as com- 
mercial baking to permit laggards to 
remain in it. 

Mr. Cobb, whom we have previously 
mentioned, is fond of quoting the fol- 
lowing poem—and it carries a splendid 
lesson for all salesmen—at bakery sales 
meetings: 


THE LITTLE BLACK HEN 


Said the little red rooster, “Gosh all hem- 
lock; things are tough. 
Seems that worms are getting scarcer, 
and I cannot find enough. 
What's become of all those fat ones is a 
mystery to me; 
There were thousands through that rainy 
spell but now where can they be? 
The old black hen who heard him, didn’t 
grumble or complain, 
She had gone through lots of dry spells, 
she had lived through floods of rain: 
So she flew up on the grindstone, and she 
gave her claws a whet, 
As she said, “I’ve never seen the time 
when there were no worms to get.” 
She picked a new and undug spot; the earth 
was hard and firm. 
The little rooster jeered, “New ground? 
That’s no place for a worm.” 
The old black hen just spread her feet, she 
dug both fast and free; 
“I must go to the worms,” she said, “the 
worms won't come to me.” 
The rooster vainly spent his day, through 
habit, by the ways 
Where fat worms have passed in squads, 
back in the rainy days. 
When nightfall found him supperless, he 
growled in accents rough, 
“Im hungry as a fowl can be. Conditions 
sure are tough.’”’ 
He turned then to the old black hen and 
said, “It’s worse with you, 
For you’re not only hungry but you must 
be tired too. 
I rested while I watched for worms, so I 
feel fairly perk. 
But how are you? Without worms, too? 
And after all that work?” F 
The old black hen hopped to her perch 
and dropped her eyes to sleep, 
And murmured, in a drowsy tone, “Young 
men, hear this and weep, 
I’m full of worms, and happy, for I’ve dined 
long and well. 
The worms are there, as always—but I 
had to dig like hell.”’ 
Oh, here and there, red roosters are still 
holding sales positions, 
They cannot do much business now, be- 
cause of poor conditions, 
But soon as things are right again, they'll 
sell a hundred firms— 
Meanwhile the old black hens are out, 
and gobbling up the worms. 


Directly to the same point, Mr. Sted- 
man, previously mentioned in this arti- 
cle, says that selling is “On guard—see 
them—tell them—ask them—sell them!” 
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@ A Primary Source 


of pure VITAMINS 


and MINERALS 





1936 
1937 


1938 
1938 
1938 





Vitamin B1 was synthesized in 
the Merck Research Laboratories. 


Vitamin B1; Merck (Thiamine 
Hydrochloride U.S.P.) was made 
available, 


Nicotinic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) 
was made available, 


Vitamin Bz Merck (Riboflavin) 
was made available. 


Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) 
was identified and synthesized by 
Merck chemists and their colla- 
borators in other laboratories. 


1940 
1940 
1940 


1940 


1940 


Discoveries and advances in the vitamin field made by Merck chem- 
ists and their collaborators have continually emphasized the out- 
standing réle played by Merck & Co. Inc. in the development of 
these vitally important substances. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, 
Merck & Co. Inc. supplies all of the enrichment ingredients required 
for enriched bread. 


Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, modern and 
rapidly-expanding production facilities, we are prepared to serve in 
furthering the enrichment program. 






ated 


a Ae The informative 

\ Bae brochure,“ Vita- 

MERCK CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE VITAMIN FIELD oe << SMA oamins in Nutri- 

SA AAS SE tion” will be 

193 4 Ascorbic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) 1939 Vitamin Bo was synthesized in \} > mailed on 
was made available. the Merck Research Laboratories. ' request. 


Vitamin Be Merck was made 
available, 


Alpha-Tocopherol Merck (Vita- 
min E) was made available. 


2-Methyl-Naphthoquinone Merck 
(Vitamin K Active) was made 
available. 


Pantothenic Acid (Member of 
B Complex) was identified and 
synthesized by Merck chemists 
and their collaborators in other 
laboratories. 


Calcium Pantothenate Dextroro- 
tatory Merck was made available. 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 





MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York + Philadelphia « St. Louis - In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 
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RETAIL, WHOLESALE IN SAME SUPER 


» * kK 2k 2K 
. There Is No Conflict, If Both Are Intelligently Merchandised 
f By Allan R. Carter 


the food field many bakers have 
felt that their productive picture would 
change as well. Beginning in Los An- 
geles, the super market idea has swept 


ITH the advent of the super 
market as the central feature in 
9 


“We have found that the best policy 
is to operate our own bakery, just as we 
operate all other departments in the mar- 
ket. In this way we can establish the 
merchandising procedures and use the 
bakery to bring in additional customers 
for the entire operation.” 

The most successful campaign found 
by ‘this volume operator is that of fea- 
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turing “Hot Stuff” in order to bring the 
crowds to his market. After trying many 
other means, this one became established 
as the focal point that would build bak- 
ery business and is consequently now be- 
ing widely featured. 

The market uses a twice-weekly dis- 
tribution of handbills which are the size 
of four newspaper pages, and through 
this medium always gives the bakery a 
prominent location in advertising, fea- 
turning the “Hot Stuff” and seasonal 
specials. 

By checking responses at the bakery 
it was discovered that the consuming 
public responded more readily to the idea 
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of hot items and the freshness of prod- 
ucts than to any other single thing— 
including price. “Hot Stuff’ thus was 
found to be a way for overcoming the 
price differential, with the result that the 
market launched a comprehensive bill- 
board campaign covering an area even 
outside that from which 
business was drawn. 
Balian’s uses one-sheets at the top of 
which are large red letters surrounded 
by flames, reading “Hot Stuff.” The 
rest of the board is simply designed and 
no prices are mentioned. To those bak- 
ers who may be troubled by a price 
situation, Mr. Balian heartily recom- 


its ordinary 


1 through the nation until today there is 
scarcely a metropolitan center that does 
lL not hoast of one or more “supers” and 
the penetration into small cities and 


towns is going on apace. 

That it is entirely possible to operate 
the usual type of retail bakery side by 
side with wholesale operation is borne 
out in the experience of Balian’s Market, 
Los Angeles, one of the oldest super 77 
markets in the country. 

This market has an extensive and well 
equipped retail-type bakery and also has 7 Lo Fp 
a wide demand for wholesale products g 
manufactured in its city plants and sold 
through the store. There is no conflict 
between the two, providing both are in- 
tellizently merchandised, says Joe Balian, 
who is in charge of sales for this market. 
His system is based on a number of 
years of experience. 

With correct handling the retail-type 
bakery in the super market becomes a 
real drawing card for the entire opera- 
tion. That is the first point which Mr. 
Balian makes. 

“A good bakery offering the home-type 
product is a very important asset to the 
super market,” he says. “The point is 
that the consumer can buy a can of 
beans any place and that the same brand 
will be the same in every store. But this 
is not true of bakery products. 

“We cannot depend on the wholesalers’ 
bread and cakes and rolls because these, 
like the can of beans, are the same in 
every retail outlet which the wholesaler 
serves. Thus, there is nothing special 
that the individual operator can fea- 
ture. So it becomes as important for 
him to have his own bakery or to lease 
Space in his market to a retail-type 
bakery as it is for him to have a good 
meat department and a good produce 
department. 
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Thank YOU, Bakers of America, 


for your approval and acceptance of this ‘‘All-American” Yeast. 









Your substantial and ever-growing preference for this superior 





product is much more significant than any claims we might 





make. 





To THOSE who are not regular 


users of Red Star Yeast . . . such endorsement speaks for itself. 
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mends that the baking schedule be read- 
justed so that this idea may be used 
because it pulls in more people than any 
other single force. 

“I don’t know why the retail bakers 
insist in doing all their baking at night 
“It is 


just as easy to handle production in the 


for the next day,” he continues. 


way we are doing and it certainly enables 
us to have a distinctive feature.” 
Under the present schedule, preparation 
begins at 4 a.m., when one man comes 
on and begins laying out production for 
Baking is then con- 
tinued until 3 or 4 p.m., depending on 


the day’s baking. 
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the day of the week, so that “Hot Stuff” 
can be offered the housewife right up 
until her shopping time is over—at about 
5 o'clock. The bakery is located inside 
the grocery department proper, in order 
to encourage those who are drawn in to 
also do their shopping in the grocery. 


The set-up on wholesale products is 


separate from but still connected with 
the home-type bakery arrangement. The 
bakery proper was built at one side of 
the super market, connected with the 
selling floor by swinging doors. A space 
approximately 30 ft in length in front 
of the wall between the bakery and the 


selling floor is used to make the displays 
in full-vision cases. 

The wall itself is also utilized for full- 
vision cases, bread being carried in these, 
while the cakes, rolls and buns are car- 
ried in the front cases. It requires the 
services of two salesgirls to sell from 
this arrangement. 

The wholesale bread, cakes, rolls and 
other items are displayed on open gon- 
dolas paralleling the bakery itself—all 
merchandise here being self-service. Thus 
the super market is in a position to offer 
the consumer any type of bakery product 
wanted and it has been found that while 








Two of the three Petersen Ec-Tri-Flex 
“Circulating Heat’’ Ovens in the Derst 
Baking Co., Savannah, Georgia, bake 
bread and rolls. The third Ec-Tri-Flex 
Oven is in the cake shop., 












ments continued to exceed oven capacity. 


The first Ec-Tri-Flex Oven was in operation only nine months when the 
second was ordered—and the third Ec-Tri-Flex was ordered before the 
second was baking. Here indeed is a story of oven performance typical 
- of successful bakers who are enthusiastic about 
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DERST Baking Co., Savannah, Georgia, installed 
three Petersen Ec-Tri-Flex ‘Circulating Heat’’ Ovens in rapid succession 
as the fast growing demand for their products and production require- 








the outstanding baking satisfaction they get with 
Petersen ‘‘Circulating Heat'’ Ovens in their shop. 


Bakers clear across the country have come to 
know the superb baking performance, low cost 
operation and easy flexibility that have made 
these ovens so well liked. Get Petersen perform- 
ance and economy in your next oven. Write for 


full information today. 





PETERSEN OVENS 


370 LEXINGTON STREET . NEW YORK 





300 WEST ADAMS STREET . CHICAGO 


55 BRADY STREET . SAN FRANCISCO 
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some are consistent customers for whole- 
sale, others buy only the retail-type 
product. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS ON PAPER TOUR 





MiLwavuKEE, Wis.—Members of the ° 


Milwaukee Master Bakers Association 
recently made a tour of inspection of the 
Menasha (Wis.) Products Co. mill to 
learn of the various steps in manufac- 
ture of paper, cartons, wrapping papers, 
wax papers and other papers used in 
their business. Each baker making the 
trip received a souvenir roll of wax 
paper from the company, which was also 
host to the group at a dinner served at 
Menasha Hotel. Local bakers were 
guests of the American Paper Co., Mil- 
waukee, sponsor of the tour. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cuts Out Magazine Ads 
as Clever Gag 


“The retail baker’s opportunity is now 
here,” recently remarked Paul Howard, 
proprietor of Howard’s Bakery, 5038 
East Colfax, Denver, Colo. “The baker 


that takes advantage of his opportuni- 





ties is going to make money.” 

Mr. Howard lives up to what he ad- 
vises. For example, he is carrying out 
a plan that has greatly increased the 
sale of his bakery products. Mr. How- 
ard is constantly on the lookout for at- 
tractive advertisements in women’s mug- 
azines. When he sees an advertisement 
with a large colored picture of a bakery 
product he cuts it out. Then he fastens 
the advertisement on the inside of his 
display window glass with an announce- 
ment that such bakery products are on 
sale at his bakery. 

“IT know the women folks of my com- 
munity have seen the advertisement,” 
said Mr. Howard. “They could not help 
being attracted to it by the colored pic- 
ture. They read about the product, and 
then when they see the same advertise- 
ment in my window and learn they can 
purchase the item in my bakery, a good 
number of them come inside and make 
a purchase. They also see other bakery 
products and buy other items as well. 
This plan has served to increase sales 
greatly in my bakery.” 

Mr. Howard also makes use of news- 
papers to boost sales at his store. From 
time to time he sends out postcards to 
housewives in his community calling at- 
tention to different bakery items he has 
for sale. He also uses the telephone to 
inform his customers of new items he 
has added to his bakery line. 

Customers also must be made to feel 
welcome when they visit your store, says 
Mr. Howard. This is best done by learn- 
ing about each customer so each may be 
treated as a friend and be made to feel 
that the bakery has a personal interest 
in her. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
PLAN WINTER CONCLAVE 


PirrssurGH, Pa.—The 1942 winter con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation will be held in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Jan. 11-13. The 
Pittsburgh Bakers Club, the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, the Bakers Courtesy Club 
and the Pittsburgh Flour Club will co- 
operate in arranging for the meeting. 
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A Primer for Bakers— 
Number Two of a Series 





is for ADple 


Apples grow on trees. In the fall they 
ripen and are ready to be eaten. Then 
we can enjoy their fine, fresh flavor. 
They are delicious, and they are good 


for us. 


N ATURAL wheat has a flavor all its own, just as the apple has an unmistakable flavor. 
Most of the flavor of natural wheat is found in wheat germ, which is removed in ordinary 
processes of milling white flour. Wheat germ not only is a rich flavor source, but it also 
provides much of the vitamin and mineral content of the wheat kernel. 


By refining and restoring wheat germ to Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour during mill- 
ing, important flavor and nutritional factors are retained that otherwise would be lost. 
That is why bread baked with Commander-Larahee Vitalized Flour tastes so good and 
has nutriment not found in ordinary loaves. 


Natural wheat flavor has a basic, fundamental appeal that will sell more bread 
for you. Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour supplies this richer, tempting 
flavor that customers look for and appreciate in the bread they buy. Ask 
your Commander-Larabee representative for full details regarding Vitalized 








Flour—it is available in any type or grade. 





COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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TOPPER 


The fish are not always bigger and striking better 
around the bend. 


TOPPER gives assured results when baked straight. 


Sometimes a less expensive flour will lower the 
cost, and TOPPER never minds carrying a load of 
flour not quite so good in performance. 


But TOPPER likes best to be baked straight. 


Sometimes a good sales talk will make it seem 
worthwhile to add a blend of highly promoted flour. 


But TOPPER never yet has failed to do a good 
job when baked straight. 


Blend if you like—and many bakers do like. 
But you do not need to blend. 


TOPPER will do your baking job straight — 
Do it and like it. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Society Builds 
Strong Consumer 
Bread Interest 


ae By Allen R. Carter 


ONG before the industry-wide pro- 
motion of enriched bread was 
launched, the Bakers Educational 

Society of Los Angeles had embarked 
upon a practical program for educating 
the consumer. This society is a unique 
organization with a unique history and 
program. The Bakers Educational So- 
ciety is composed of past and present 
students of the commercial baking classes 
at the Frank Wiggins Trade School. 
Under the direction of Dr. Ben Butler, 
the commercial baking classes are con- 
sistently raising the standards of, their 
graduate members through the Bakers 
Educational Society. 

The society meets once monthly and 
listens to papers on various technical 
problems. In addition to bringing out 
an extensive monthly bulletin covering 
both technical problems and local news 
of graduates, the society is actively pro- 
moting good will for the entire industry. 


PROVES INTEREST OF WOMEN 


Some time ago the Bakers Educational 
Society decided to embark upon an edu- 
citional campaign to educate the house- 
wife as to why she should buy from her 
local bakery. Feeling that there had 
heen enough “propaganda” in the form 
of newspaper advertising on this sub- 
ject, the society launched a different sort 
of campaign, using the school shop a- 
the base from which to educate the con- 
sumers. The idea was to bring the con- 
sumer into direct contact with the bak- 
ing industry, to show her exactly how 
products were baked, ingredients used, 
and finally to convince her that commer- 
cially baked products were superior. 

The school shop was an ideal place 
for this educational work; it is white 
enameled, modern and “streamlined” in 
every respect, and serves as a neutral 
ground where the story of the baking 
industry can be told in a less commercial 
manner than would be possible if the 
program had been carried out through 
one or the other of the local bakeries. 

“The emotional appeals of uninformed 
speakers and writers against bread are 
quoted by many housewives,” Dr. Butler 
points out. “They have a strong im- 
pression on the potential consumer of 
bakery products. What is needed are 
facts to counteract this emotional appeal, 
and it is up to the industry as a whole 
to supply those facts.” 

The first step was to gain the co- 
operation of the six local certified con- 
sumer education teachers of adult home- 
making classes. Through this channel it 
was possible to reach many thousands 
of women with invitations to visit the 
bakery in organized groups. 

Another most profitable source of con- 
tact has proved to be the consumer ad- 
visory committee of the Los Angeles Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. First, a talk on 
bread was given before this group at 
the group’s invitation. Through this tie- 
in, more than 300 women in one month 
alone six months later were visitors at 
the commercial bakeshop at the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School. This shows the 
deep interest there is in the subject 
when it is properly handled. 

From these initial contacts the project 
was also expanded to cover talks outside 
the school on bread and other bakery 





products. Here again the neutral posi- 
tion which the school could take as to 
bread brands, and its factual and au- 
thoritative background, made this the 
idea] medium through which to reach the 
consumer, 

Continuation of this relationship with 
the community is pushed through all pos- 
sible channels. For example, members of 
the Consumer Advisory Committee were 
invited to “sit-in” with the members of 
the Bakers Educational Society at one 
of their regular meetings where they 
frankly discussed the problems facing 
the consumer. 
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The following excerpts from a letter 
written by the chairman of the consumer 
committee shortly after attending this 
discussion reveal the ready response to 
the baker’s story. 

“We feel that it is your duty to see 
that we know all we should know about 
your field, and we feel that it is our 
duty to see that this information reaches 
the consumer. We must develop a great- 
er faith and confidence in each other 
and be willing to discuss more frankly 
our mutual problems if we ever hope to 
solve some of the difficult problems. 

“We were even more impressed after 
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your meeting with the necessity of a 
sound consumer opinion on vital matters 
such as you discussed.” 

The letter closed by announcing that 
the body had appointed a representative 
to meet with the bakers’ society when- 
ever a consumer viewpoint was needed. 
It is through such channels that a sound- 
er public relationship is being established 
on the local bread market. It has been 
found that by a frank discussion with all 
types of consumer groups, cooking classes 
and women’s clubs the industry is able 
to bring an interesting story and one 
that will meet with good response. 





Does 
Your 
Frying Fat 
smoke at 
379°? 


A good frying fat should have a smoking 
point far beyond necessary frying heats, in 
order to provide a high factor of safety. 
The smoking point of heavy-duty MFB is 
440° F. which gives you full protection. 


If your fat smokes 
at frying temperature 
better switch to 


ity MFB 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAVANNAH + NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO - MEMPHIS » HOUSTON 








They Say... 





ADOLPH STERN of the Dunk Donut 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, says, ‘““We 
use our shortening day and night — 
seven days a week. We have tried many 
brands of shortening in our production. 
In practical tests, heavy-duty MFB has 
held up so well that we could not use 
any other.”’ 





MRS. DAISY DAVIE who owns and 
operates the Daisy Davie Cake Shop in 
Atlanta, Georgia, says, “Heavy-duty 
MFB measures up in every respect to 
the high quality standards we maintain 
in all our products. We have used it 
exclusively for some time . . . and have 


found it ideal.” 


SHORTENING 


7 
| 
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°° ° ; ’ the United States undoubtedly was low 
Solicitation Racket Curbed by Retailers for the Waukegan-North Chicago area. 
Co-operation in Small Cities About a year ago the move for real 


= a coutrol got under way. A _ plan for 
“SUC KER MONEY NOW SA VED checking on money raising schemes had 


long been inoperative, so a group of 


Bakers and their fellow retailers of cities for years found themselves a members petitioned the Chamber of 
Waukegan and North Chicago, IIl., now happy hunting ground for promotions, Commerce to devote new attention to the 
are protected, through a new and potent from the “little peanuts” variety to problem. Incorporated in any workable 
Chamber of Commerce control, from the large, well-organized drives. ‘Two hun- scheme, they pointed out, should be two 
solicitations, contributions and fund- dred and seventy-five solicitations a year considerations: (1) to eliminate irregu- 
raising schemes that are the plague of was an average. Bakers were asked to lar, unusual and unworthy requests for 
so many modern businesses. “shell out” as often as seven times in contributions, thus assuring better sup- 

Located midway between Chicago and one day; and the estimate of $55 “sucker port for regularly conducted member- 
Milwaukee, these neighbor industrial money” paid yearly per individual over ship and civic campaigns of locally es- 











STAR 
SALESMAN 


Printed Diafane Bread Wrap does a complete selling job . . . economically. It gives 
you just about everything you could possibly ask for in a specialty bread wrap. 


Its high transparency and slight natural crust color temptingly display your loaf 
... its perfect protection preserves oven-freshness for consumer enjoyment . . . its 
easy printability permits colorful and vivid brand identification without extrava- 
gance . . . its rub-proof surface seals tightly on any machine. In other words, it does 
a complete and convincing selling job ... ECONOMICALLY. 


No other wrap on the market offers all of these desirable values at anything like 
the cost of printed Diafane. No wonder so many bakers are switching to this money- 
saving, sales-building wrap! Get current prices, and samples of the attractive wraps 
others are now using, and make your own careful investigation. Write to RIEGEL 
PAPER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Also distributed 
by Detroit Wax Paper Co., River Rouge, Mich., and Waxide Paper Company, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 


DIA FANE S200 wear 
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tablished organizations, and (2) to lessen 
the financial burden on business, indus- 
trial and professional men. 

A committee made an earnest survey 
of methods used in 50 middle western 
communities and included in its report 
suggestions to meet specialized local 
needs. Next, a _ general policy was 
framed, to be enforced by a solicitations 
and sanctions committee. This group 
drew up an agreement which was ac- 
cepted by 85% of the membership. At 
present the percentage is almost 100. 
The plan went into effect and gratifying 
results were shown immediately. 

The agreement which Waukegan- 
North Chicago bakers sign provides that 
they will not make “donations of cash or 
merchandise or contributions to advertis- 
ing schemes, tickets sold in books or 
packages, charity, magazine subscriptions 
or other subscriptions outlined in the 
General Policy unless the solicitor has 
first obtained an approval from. the 
Solicitations and Sanctions Committee 
stating that his proposition has been 
found to comply with sound business 
principles and ethics.” 

Cards stating the plan are posted by 
each baker filing the agreement. If a 
solicitor shows a permit to operate, the 
merchant knows an elaborate question- 
naire has been filled out at the chamber 
office and there is little chance the solici- 
tation is not bona fide. The question- 
naire requires the names of officers and 
directors of the soliciting group, term 
of their office, time of the last meeting, 
legal status of the organization, copy of 
charter and by-laws, and number of 
members. The annual dues are known, 
whether funds are audited, and wheth- 
er the treasurer is bonded. 

In the case of publications, informa 
tion is required concerning the backers, 
subscription prices, circulation, advertis- 
ing rates, and mailing privilege; also 
required for listing are commissions pai 
to solicitors, distribution of magazine in 
come, names of editors, publishers, ani 
so on. 

In the general policy, distinction is 
made so as not to interfere with legiti- 
mate media such as newspapers, street 
cars, buses, billboards, telephone books 
and city directories. The rules cover all 
irregular and one-time propositions such 
as programs, radio guides, cook books, 
time-tables, souvenirs and special publi- 
cations. 

Sale of tickets over the telephone is 
never approved. Neither is sale of tick- 
ets for schemes prohibited by law, or 
solicitation of cash or merchandise for 
bazaars, picnics, raffles, etc., unless th¢ 
organization has a program of citywide 
or community benefit. 

Except in unusual cases permission 
to solicit is denied if (a) an organiza 
tion has already been granted one per 
mit within the year, (b) the project is 
managed by an outside promoter, (c) the 
funds are not for a worthy cause, (d) 
only a small group will benefit, (e) re- 
quests to be made are unreasonable, 
(f) the proposition has no advertising 
value, (g) the sponsoring group’s shar« 
of collections is too small, or solicitors 
are paid too much, (h) solicitation is 
made by telephone. 

One phase of the plan is especially 
noteworthy. Similar plans in other 
cities have shown a weakness, in that 
high-pressure promotion men seek out 
committee members individually to “soft- 
en” them with persuasion. This is avoid- 
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ed by the Waukegan-North Chicago plan 
by keeping the personnel of the Solicita- 
tions and Sanctions Committee secret, 
known only to the Chamber of Commerce 
president and the secretary. The presi- 
dent of the chamber may change the 
committee’s membership at his discre- 
tion. 

Bakers and other retailers of Wauke- 
gan and North Chicago are saving 
money under this new, rigid control. 
“It paid us to get tough about this 
problem,” declared one enthusiastic mem- 
ber. “Since our plan has been operating 
the collection boys are becoming scarce 
—which is just fine!” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Delicacies in the Old 
Mining Days 


OR three summer weeks during the 

annual Play Festival the days of the 
Old West live again in Central City, 
Colo., and thoughts turn back to the 
times and customs when this little moun- 
tain town bustled with gold rush activ- 
ity, and the old Opera House drew peo- 
ple from miles around to hear the famous 
opera stars of 60-odd years ago. For 
the last 10 years, the old days have been 
relived, with the opening again of the 
Opera House to the best casts in the 
country playing such operas as “The 
Barber of Seville” and “Orpheus.” 

One interesting bakery fact brought 
to light by the turning back of the clock 
is the kind of bread those gold miners 
of more than half a century ago found 
a favorite. It was saffron bread, yellow 
as the gold dust which made the terri- 
tory famous. 





Saffron bread had a “cunning combina- 
tion of saffron, citron and other ingre- 
dients,’ which gave it an exotic flavor 
appealing to the palates of the hard 
rock miners. 

Other favorites were pasties—an easy 
method of .carrying the miners’ hearty 
lunch deep into the mines. These were 
crisp brown pastry shells which had been 
wrapped around meat, vegetables and 
potatoes, baked, thus making a conven- 
ient full dinner in one edible “wrapper.” 

Wild currant pie topped off many a 
summer meal. The miners’ wives had to 
search the high country for the fruit, 
but the resultant pie made the search 
decidedly worth while. 
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Decorating Cakes 
by Stencil 
By Alex Linder 


SING stencils in the mass produc- 

tion of special decorated cakes such 
as Valentine, Mother’s Day, Easter and 
Father’s Day items has solved the profit 
problem for a large Kansas City chain 
bakery, which found an answer to the 
problem faced by all bakers from the 
small one-man shop to the largest chain 
—that of turning out a nice, eye-appeal- 
ing decorated cake at low cost. 





Master stencils such as “Happy Birth- 
day,” “Birthday Greetings,” and “To 
My Valentine,” are cut from ising-glass 
or thin sheets of mica about a sixteenth 
of an inch thick. The mica sheets are 
left about six to eight inches in cir- 
cumference so that no colored icing 
smears over the face of the cake. While 
the sheets are normally cut round to the 
Shape of the cake, a small handle is left 
extending for convenience in handling. 


Usually a colored butter cream icing, 
applied with a spatula, is used, and let- 
tering or decoration the thickness of the 
stencil is obtained. While such a thin 
decoration might be expected to give the 
cake a “cheap” appearance, this is not 
so, as a trial of the method will amazing- 
ly reveal. A really nice looking product 
is turned out, with tremendous saving in 
time and labor. 

For the retail baker who often receives 
last minute rush calls for birthday and 
special cakes, the stencil method can be 
a true life-saver. Usually he has at least 
one cake in his show case which can be 
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pressed into service. A trip to the 
bench, a bit of colored butter cream 
icing applied with a spatula, and presto— 
the completely decorated cake is ready 
to go! 

A little thought will reveal many dif- 
ferent ways in which this method can be 
used. In addition to the usual worded 
greetings stenciled figures can be made 
of bunnies or chicks for Easter, witches 
and cats for Halloween, turkeys for 
Thanksgiving, or old St. Nick for Christ- 
mas. Try it; now is a good time to 
Start. 























IT CAN HAPPEN ONLY HERE 


Solly Rothschild, who located in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., three years ago as a 
refugee from Germany and took over 
the bakery of L. A. Schoettler, re- 
cently celebrated with Mrs. Roth- 
schild their thirty-third wedding an- 
niversary. Specializing in rye bread 

Baker Rothschild has 
been so successful that he has opened 
a branch bakery in the Steel City 
area. They have two sons and a 
daughter, 
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Sales In 23 Years? Then Act Now! 
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2 -_This year you’re going to enjoy the the most prosperous October Donut 
= Month you’ve ever known! New, powerful, tailor-made sales campaigns are 
going to sky-rocket your donut profits to record-smashing heights! 
Over 6,400,000 families will read ads about your donuts in LIFE and the 
Woman’s Home Companion! A national defense tie-up will headline donuts 
in every American newspaper! Coast-to-coast radio shows will eclipse the 
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1940 record of 14 network, 233 local broadcasts! 
National Donut Week posters will be seen by 


millions in 150,000 retail store windows! And 
2,500 local donut sales campaigns (reaching 350,- 
000 retail outlets) will sell donuts to every home! 

Over $10,000.00 will be distributed in dealers’ and 
bakery salesmen’s prizes in the most powerful donut 
sales push in history! And a brand-new, successful 
idea in bakery sales will be introduced for the first 
time! There isn’t a moment to lose—if you want to 
be on the big doings in October! Mail the coupon 
immediately for complete details on your choice of 
tailor-made, smash donut sales campaigns! Hurry! 


Hurry! Hurry! 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


New Address: 393 Seventh Ave., N.Y. C. 


and principal cities 
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Barrister Knows 
What’s What in 
Flour and Bread 


By Emmet Dougherty 


N the flour standards hearings of 
several weeks ago millers in attend- 
ance—and every one else, in fact— 
were impressed with the manner in which 
a young lawyer, by name William W. 
Goodrich, presented the government’s 
case and conducted the examination of 
witnesses who appeared for the industry. 
In the current bread standards hearings 
this same young lawyer is again display- 
ing an exceptional grasp of what the 
government has in mind on how wheat 
and cereal products should be defined, 
manufactured and marketed. 

The nation’s nutrition program for the 
most part is in the hands of men and 
women of mature years—chiefly persons 
with medical and scientific minds who 
have devoted years to the problem of 
undernourishment and faulty diets. There 
seemed to be no place in the picture for 
youngish folk until the flour hearings 
provided an opportunity for young Mr. 
Goodrich to the scene and 
demonstrate that knowledge of vitamins, 
minerals, chemicals and other enriching 


come upon 


ingredients is not a closed book to one 
trained in legalistic subjects. 

So important a cog in the govern- 
ment’s standardization machine has Mr. 
Goodrich become that the Food and Drug 
Administration has obtained for him a 
deferred status under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act so he can continue as federal 
counsel through the bread hearings be- 
fore being called to military duty. 

Born and reared in the great wheat 
producing state of Texas, Mr. Goodrich 
naively states that his first knowledge of 
the wheat germ was inward, being a 
generous consumer of the grain in the 
form of home baked bread, along with 
his parents and eight other children which 
modest household in the 
healthy and robust little town of Marlin, 


made up the 


where he was born 25 years ago. 

The third child to arrive in the Good- 
tich family, young Bill quickly realized 
that he had to set a good example for 
the half dozen brothers and sisters who 
followed him. He went through the 
grade schools without incident, and like 
many other sons of the Lone Star state, 
he sought higher education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
with financial 
young Goodrich managed to scrape up 
enough cash to outfit himself 
necessary books and contribute meagerly 
toward the enrollment fee. He ambi- 
tiously made his way through college by 
doing part time work, chiefly as an op- 


Not endowed means, 


with the 


erator of a college elevator and by serv- 
ing as a clerk in the senate of the state 
legislature. During his undergraduate 
days he also served as a student assist- 
ant in the courses on procedure. 

Being of an acquisitive nature, Mr. 
Goodrich lost no opportunity to add to 
his store of knowledge by engaging in 
numerous campus activities. While in 
the law school he was a member of the 
student editorial board of the Texas Law 
Review and held membership in the Phi 
Delta Phi legal fraternity, and the Chan- 
cellors and the Order of Coif, all honor- 
ary law societies. He is somewhat proud 
of the pieces he contributed to the Law 
Review, but more so of the fact that he 
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received with highest honors his Bachelor 
of Law degree with the class of June, 
1938. 

For one long year after graduation 
Mr. Goodrich’s- attorney-at-law shingle 
hung from a modest office building in 
San Antonio, Texas, but the legal fra- 
ternity in that southern metropolis was 
already over-populated, so his eyes 
turned to Washington and the federal 
service as holding greater possibilities for 
advancement. He entered the govern- 
ment service in the Office of the Solicitor 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
June, 1939, and good fortune immediately 
came his way. 

His first work as an agrarian barrister 
involved an investigation of existing ad- 
ministrative procedures in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. With Ashley Sell- 
ers, a fellow attorney in the department, 
Mr. Goodrich prepared a monograph en- 
titled “Administrative Procedure and 
Practice in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act.” 
This was so well prepared that it 
was adopted by the U. S. Attorney 
General’s committee on administrative 
procedure. This committee’s report to 
Congress outlined drastic revisions in 
the present federal practices in adminis- 
trative offices, and legislation to carry 
out the reforms suggested is now before 
the Senate judiciary committee for con- 
sideration. 

The preparation of this monograph en- 
tailed six months of labor, but it en- 
riched the Goodrich mind to the extent 
that his added abilities came to the at- 
tention of his superiors. On Jan. 1, 
1940, he was transferred to work per- 
taining to the administration of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. His 
present duties consist wholly of acting 
as trial counsel for the Food and Drug 
Administration in rule making, including 
food standardization and adjudicatory 
proceedings under the act as now admin- 
istered by the Federal Security Agency. 

Though not actually connected with 
the task of ridding the American popu- 
lation of its dietary deficiencies, Mr. 
Goodrich can be classified as one of the 
government’s real experts in blazing the 
trail toward a vitamin conscious nation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. C. BENNINGTON, CHASE 
BAG CO. EXECUTIVE, DIES 


E. C. Bennington, vice president in 
charge of eastern sales for the Chase 
Bag Co., died at his home in Larchmont, 
N. Y., Aug. 3. He started with the 
Milwaukee Bag Co. in 1902, and from 
then until 1921 he was sales manager in 
northern Ohio and Michigan with head- 
quarters in Toledo. In the latter year, 
he was made vice president, and moved 
to Chicago. 

In 1925, when the company was 
merged with the Chase Bag Co., Mr. 
Bennington was transferred to Buffalo, 
and in 1932 to New York City. 

Born in Hyde Park, IIl., June 29, 1876, 
Mr. Bennington was 65 years of age. 
He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 
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TURKEY CONTROLS CORN CROP 
Wasuineton, D. C.—In line with the 
policy established upon the outbreak of 
war in Europe, the Turkish government 
continues its efforts to safeguard food 
and feed supplies and to build up emer- 


William W. Goodrich, Young Government Lawyer With a Grasp of Bread and Flour 
Technicalities 


gency stocks, according to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. Most of 
the decrees relating to grains passed pri- 
or to 1941 were concerned with wheat, 
rye, barley and oats, although exports 
of corn were prohibited or made subject 
to license from time to time. 

In May, 1941, it was decreed that all 
corn stocks in certain districts should 
be declared, and fixed prices were set 
up by the Office of the Products of the 
Soil, at which any requisitioned corn 
would be purchased. A farmer, how- 
ever, who was accustomed to using corn 
for bread making was allowed to retain 
for his own use, until the new crop 
should become available, 30 kilograms 
(1.2 bus) per month for each member 


of his household. 
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CANADIAN PRAIRIES SHIFT 
PART OF WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1941 
ages sown to grains in the Canadian 


acre- 


prairie provinces, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ot- 
tawa, indicated a reduction in wheat 
seedings, but increases in sowings of rye, 
barley and oats, reports the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. The de- 
cline in the wheat acreage was not quite 
as much as might have been expected 
from the report issued last spring of 
farmers’ intentions to seed wheat in all 
but it amounted to slightly 
more than 22%. 
sown to other grains were not offsetting, 
but they accounted for about half the 
decrease. 

Each of the three provinces reported 


Canada, 
Increases in the areas 





a smaller wheat acreage, but the great- 
est reduction, 3,373,000 acres, was in Sas- 
katchewan. Likewise, all reported in- 
creases in the acreages sown to barley 
and oats, with the largest in Saskatche- 
wan. The rye acreage declined in Mani- 
toba only, the total for the three prov- 
inces showing only a slight gain over that 
of 1940. The largest percentage in- 
creases reported were in the flaxseed 
areas, which were more than doubled in 
each province and totaled 940,000 acres 


this year, as against 373,000 in 1940. 
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PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 
CAMPAIGN IS RENEWED 


Minn.—The Barberry 
Eradication Campaign, which was tem- 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


porarily discontinued in western states 
because of lack of funds, has now been 
reopened, according to Donald G. Fletch- 
er, executive secretary of the Conference 
for the Prevention of Grain Rust. 
Work will be resumed in Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota by Sept. 
1, the announcement said. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FLOUR RECEIPTS UP 
Mp.— Flour receipts at 
Baltimore have shown a substantial in- 


BALTIMORE, 


crease this year. The July receipts were 
also above those of July a year ago. 
There have been no flour exports. 

Receipts from Jan. 1 to July 31 to- 
taled 504,548 bbls, or 140,219 bbls more 
than in the first seven months of 1940. 
Receipts during July of this year were 
98,201 bbls, an increase of 47,650 bbls 
over July of last year. 


A. B. A. Joins Millers in Protest 
Against Dietary Food Rules 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Language indi- 
cating that enriched bread is included 
as an item of food which will come un- 
der additional federal regulation prompt- 
ed the American Bakers Association to 
file exceptions to the proposals prescrib- 
ing label statements concerning dietary 
properties of foods represented for spe- 
cial dietary uses. The ABA filed its ex- 
ceptions with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of the Federal Security Agency 
on July 28, following the announcement 
of the regulations on July 8. The action 
by the bakers’ association accompanied a 
similar protest by the Millers National 


Federation in regard to enriched flour. 

The American Bakers Association bases 
its protests on the grounds that the pro- 
posed regulation (1) goes far beyond the 
original intent of Congress, (2) is so 
vague, indefinite and uncertain in its 
terms that it cannot be made the basis 
for judicial interpretation and enforce- 
ment, (3) that the administrator erred 
in excluding evidence on the scope of 
the term “special dietary uses,” and (4) 
that the administrator erred in failing 
to adopt amendments to the proposed 
general regulation which were proposed 
by the ABA. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Nowhere in business does quality count for more in winning consumer 
favor than in the Battle of Bread. And in no product does the quality 
of the chief ingredient count for more than in a loaf of bread. No 
experienced baker uses cheap and poor flour. The wisest bakers 
invariably use the very best flours. We respectfully offer “POLAR 
BEAR FLOUR” to inexperienced bakers who wish to become wiser 


and to wise bakers who have not yet found quite their ideal in flour. 


For Better and More Economical Baking 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation's Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour Milling 
State. 















WE LIKE TO SELL PAGE’S FLOURS 
TO “CAPE CODDER” BAKERS 


We like to trade with Yankee traders, buyers who know 
that a nickel adds up to five cents, who buy each barrel 
of flour with an eye on the number of loaves it will make 
and the kind of loaves and the housewife’s liking for the 
loaves and the profit per loaf that will ring the bell in 
the till. : 


This is the kind of buyer most likely to “take 
to” PAGE’S GOOD FLOURS and go on 
buying them as a profitable habit. 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Sader t ULGI ne Rieaiees TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Tax on White Bread Suggested 


to Increase Use of Whole Wheat 


A plan to establish a price differen- 


tial in favor of whole wheat bread, 
thereby encouraging the American pub- 
lic to eat it rather than white bread, 


has been proposed by Professor J. 
Murray Luck, of Stanford University, 
California, in a paper published in 
Science for July 11. 

This suggestion, presented at a recent 
Nutrition Conference at the University 
of California, calls for a direct govern- 
ment subsidy, for which the federal 
could seek reimbursement 
through the taxation of white bread. 

In an attempt to predict whether such 
a scheme would work, Professor Luck 
cites the British Authors Orr and Lub- 
bock who recently published a _ book, 
“Feeding the People in War Time.” 

It is pointed out in this book that in 
England the price of a banana was 2d 
in 1900. “By 1937 the price had fallen 
to Id and the annual consumption of 
from 2% million 
bunches to 20 million bunches. 

“Between 1923 and 1935 the price of 
grapefruit fell 50% and the annual con- 
sumption increased from 1,200 tons to 
59,500 tons. These increases were due to 
a combination of propaganda and fall 
in price. 

“In the case of whole wheat bread we 
now have the propaganda but not the 
favorable price. It may be contended 
without any reservations that the crea- 
tion of a sufficient price differential in 
favor of whole wheat bread would in- 


government 


bananas increased 


crease its consumption, but determina- 
tion of the ‘sufficient’ differential is en- 
tirely a matter of trial. This program 
has two real merits: it is capable of im- 
mediate execution, and it is conducive 
to the well-being of the low-income 
groups who are now the greatest suffer- 
ers from malnutrition.” 

Professor Luck, in his paper, enumer- 
ates what he believes to be the princi- 
pal arguments in favor and those against 
vitamin fortification of foods. He cites 
as arguments in favor: 

(a) The American housewife on her 
usual diet of about 2,000 kilocals per day 
is unable, despite much ingenuity in the 
selection of foodstuffs, to satisfy her re- 
quirements for the various vitamins as 
computed from the generally accepted 
standards. 

(b) Any given foodstuff, such as 
milk, for example, varies greatly from 
day to day in vitamin content. Food 
tables purporting to give the vitamin 
values for various foodstuffs are notori- 
ously inaccurate and should be used with 
the greatest of caution. 

(c) The incidence of malnutrition, es- 
pecially of subclinical vitamin-deficiency 
disease, is high. Usually those in low- 
income groups are the greatest sufferers 
but in- many cases even the well-to-do 
are afflicted because of bad dietary 
habits. 

(d) The use of highly processed re- 
fined foodstuffs, as for example white 
flour, refined sugar and margarine, de- 
prives us of valuable food factors pres- 
ent in crude or raw products. Addi- 
tional losses occur through faulty kitchen 
technique. 

Against vitamin fortification of foods, 
Prof. Luck cites the following: 


(a) Fortification costs money, even 





making allowance for increasing econo- 
mies in quantity production. 

(b) The removal of vitamins during 
the processing of foods and their subse- 
quent restoration to the same or even to 
other foodstuffs is a practice repugnant 
to one’s feeling for the fitness of things. 

(c) Enrichment with pure vitamins 
fails to give recognition to the fact that 
there are almost certainly additional ac- 
cessory food factors as yet undiscov- 
ered. Therefore, fortification with crude 
concentrates would be better than with 
pure vitamins. 
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H. C. TELLER, ON STAFF 
OF W. E. LONG CO., DIES 


Cuicaco, Inu.—H. C. Teller, member 
of the staff of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, died on July 30. He had been in 
poor health for several months. 

Mr. Teller joined the Long company 
in 1939. Previously, he had been con- 
nected with Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, for 
12 years. In these 14 years’ association 
with the baking industry, Mr. Teller 
became very well known to bakers and 
allied tradesmen throughout the country. 
He was active in allied trades organiza- 
tions, and held various committee posts 
in the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry and the Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Chicago. 

Born in Wisconsin, Mr. Teller spent 
most of his youth in Michigan, where he 
attended Albion College. He entered a 
newspaper career, which later branched 
to advertising and trade journalism. Be- 
fore joining Bakers’ Helper, he was asso- 
ciated with trade papers in the hardware 
and automobile industries. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons and 
a daughter. 
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FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
UP 7 POINTS IN JULY 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Advancing seven 
points during the month ended July 15, 
the general level of prices received by 
farmers reached 125% of the 1910-14 av- 
erage, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has reported. With a mar- 
ket improvement in domestic demand 
and new legislation affecting farm prices 
favorably, the all-commodities index has 
risen 22 points since March 15 and 30 
points since July 15, 1940. Supplies of 
nearly all agricultural products continue 
abundant. 

The upward trend reported in mid- 
July was paced by a sharp advance of 
14 points in the cotton and cottonseed 
index. Meat animal prices were 10 points 
higher, chickens and eggs were up nine 
points, dairy products advanced eight 
points and grains rose two points. Prices 
of truck crops and fruit were seasonally 
lower. 

Even with a three-point advance in the 
index of prices paid by farmers, the per 
unit purchasing power of farm products 
increased three points during the month. 
The ratio of prices received to prices 
paid, interest, and taxes was 94 on July 
15, compared with 91 a month earlier 
and 75 in mid-July a year ago. That is, 
a farmer’s products on July 15 would buy 
25% more of the commodities normally 


used on the farm than on July 15, 1940. 

The rapid advance in cotton prices 
carried the average to 14.32c lb on July 
15—the highest since May, 1930—com- 
pared with 12.8lc on June 15 and only 
9.54c a year ago. Cottonseed prices also 
advanced substantially. 

Hog prices averaged $10.20 per 100 
lbs, an increase of $1.22 over a month 
earlier and $4.42 higher than a year ago. 
Beef cattle prices averaged $8.78 in mid- 
July, compared with $8.63 in June and 
$7.48 in July, 1940. Wool prices, at 36.3c, 
were slightly lower. 

Farmers received an average of 25.6c 
doz for eggs on July 15, compared with 
23.2c last month, and 16.4c a year ago. 
Chicken prices, at 16.8c lb, were %4c 
higher than a month earlier, and 3.2c 
higher than last July. 

Prices received by farmers for butter- 
fat increased from 35.7c lb on June 15 
to 36.6c on July 15, compared with 25.9¢ 
in mid-July a year ago. Prices for farm 
butter increased almost a cent and retail 
milk prices received by farmers in- 
creased one fifth of a cent during the 
month. 

Prices of wheat averaged 85.6c bu, 
compared with 83.lc a month ago and 
61.4c a year earlier. Prices received by 
farmers for corn were 1.3c bu higher 
than a month ago and 6.5c higher than the 
63.le average a year earlier. Oats, bar- 
ley and rye prices averaged somewhat 
lower during the month, but were still 
above the level of a year earlier. 
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EDWARD 8S. HUGHES ILL 

Edward S. Hughes, for around 40 years 
associated with the secretary’s office of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
was stricken with paralysis a week ago 
and his condition is regarded as critical. 
Mr. Hughes returned from a business 
trip to Bismarck, N. D., July 24, ap- 
parently suffering from heat prostration. 
For a long period of years, Mr. Hughes 
has been assistant secretary of the 
chamber and, for a while, acting secre- 
tary and secretary. 
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SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

MinneEapoiis, Minn.—N. F. Kenney, 
for more than 20 years district freight 
agent here for the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, has been named special representa- 
tive for the road, and will continue to 
make his headquarters in Minneapolis. 
He has been succeeded as general freight 
agent by Willis R. McAfee, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PENALTY: $421 
PROFIT: $440 
NO PROTEST 


Oklahoma City’s initial venture as a 
wheat farmer has netted a profit of 
$440.51 on its 168.9 acres. Total yield 
was 1,503 bus or an average yield of 8.9 
bus per acre. The crop was harvested 
on land bought by the city for a munici- 
pal airport site. The grain was already 
planted and had attained good growth 
when the city took over, and city officials 
were interested in looking after the crop 
and seeing to its harvesting and sale. 
Gross value of the wheat was $1,148.39 
from which was deducted the cost of har- 
vesting, $286.48, and $421.40 penalty on 
an 860-bu overproduction. The penalty 
was not protested by the municipal wheat 
grower. 
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FEED GROUP OPPOSES 
U.S.D.A STORAGE PLAN 


<> 
Officials of Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants Hit Program as “Unfair to 
Independent Dealer” 






New York, N. Y.—Following the an- 
nouncement of the Department of Agri- 
culture of a plan to store reserve feed 
supplies on northeastern farms, a con- 
ference of the executive committee of 
the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants was held in Oneonta, N. Y., re- 
cently, to discuss the situation and deter- 
mine a course whereby the federation 
might safeguard the interests of its mem- 
bership. 

The committee reviewed the plan as un- 
fair to independent retail feed merchants 
as it gives to the Grange League Federa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., the financing by a 
government agency for the purchase of 
feedstuffs, but denies such financing as- 
sistance to the feed dealers. This, the 
committee contended, gives advantages 
to farmers who trade with the G.L.F. 
which are denied to customers of the 
independent retail feed dealers, and sets 
up an unfair competition between the 
G.L.F. and the feed merchants. 

A message dictated by Austin W. Car- 
penter, president of the E.F.F.M., and 
released through the office of the secre- 
tary, Louis E. Thompson, has been sent 
to federation members urging them to 
contact their congressmen and senators 
to express their opinions and wishes in 
the matter. 
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CUBAN FLOUR IMPORTS FOR 
FIRST HALF OF ’41 HIGHER 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Flour imports in- 
to Cuba during the first six months of 
1941 totaled somewhat higher than in 
the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious five years, according to preliminary 
statistics taken from ships’ manifests 
and reported to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 





Very little change, however, is noted 
from year to year in these figures, which 
represent flour of American origin al- 
most entirely. A total of between 535,- 
000 and 609,000 bbls was reported dur- 
ing January-June of 1936-41, with annual 
figures amounting to around 1,050,000 
bbls. 

June imports of flour into Cuba were 
slightly smaller this year than is usual 
for this month. No special significance 
is attached to this decline, however, 
which was more than offset by unusu- 
ally heavy imports earlier this year. Most 
of the flour imported by Cuba enters 
through the port of Havana, in June 
about 60% of the month’s total, but a 
considerable amount was also received 
through Santiago. 
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FLOUR RESERVES IN TURKEY 

Wasuincton, D. C.— Supplementing 
measures passed for the purpose of cre- 
ating emergency stocks of grain, the 
Turkish government on January 30 gave 
the Office of the Products of the Soil 
authority to set up and maintain reserve 
stocks of flour, reports the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. The dispo- 
sition of these stocks was to be in man- 
ner and in localities deemed advisable 
by the office when exceptional circum- 
stances should arise. 
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BREAD 


MEROUS practical advertising 

suggestions that will materially 
assist you in building a larger, more 
profitable Enriched bread sales vol- 
ume are described and illustrated 
in this complete portfolio, produced 
for your benefit by Anheuser-Busch. 


Within its 24 pages—page size: 12%4 
x 19% inches—you will find sug- 
gested designs and wording for 
counter cards, window stickers, store 
pennants, truck cards and consumer 
leaflets, as well as newspaper adver- 
tisements and radio announcements, 
Ask the Anheuser-Busch yeast sales- 
man to show you the portfolio. He 
will be glad to render assistance in 
every way possible. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Your new crop changeover can be smooth as 
silk... if you use General Mills’ uniform flours. 


Are you going to have some explaining to do when the 
new crop flours roll in? Are you already preparing 
alibis for products that “‘look and taste different?” 

Don’t do it! Let the General Mills Wheat Sur- 
vey protect you. Use General Mills’ flours, 
milled from scientifically selected wheats. 

Your business is primarily built on wheat. So 
you should be interested in these facts about the 
world’s greatest source of nourishment. 








No two wheat crops are ever exactly alike. Varying 
conditions of moisture and soil make year-to-year 
changes even in wheat from the same farm. These 
changes will be reflected in the flour . . . and in your 
baked goods. That is, if your flour isn’t scientifically 
selected. 

The General Mills Wheat Survey is the most inten- 
sive system of. scientific wheat selection in the world. 
It’s a job that calls for large resources, initiative and 
wide experience. Samples from every U.S. wheat pro- 
ducing area are tested chemically and under actual bak- 
ing conditions. And this information is put in the 
hands of General Mills grain buyers before the wheat 
ever reaches market. 

It’s a tremendous job... but a job that’s 
mighty important to you. It guarantees a smooth 
new-crop production schedule; uniform quality 
in your products. 

So don’t announce the new crop to your cus- 
tomers . . . ask your General Mills man to ex- 
plain why the Wheat Survey protects you. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


PRODUCTS CONTROL DEPARTMENT 
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THORO-BREA 


The Perfect ‘flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


} | Do We Boast Too Much About Our Being 
| Located Out Here in the Center of 

| the World’s Greatest Field of 

Fine Bread Wheat? 


Perhaps we do. 
































Yet it is our greatest asset— 

Our most prized possession. 

. For not only do we get first choice 

Of fine wheat from this premier field, 

But we get it so we mill it on 

A one step basis from the grower of the wheat 
Into your bakery, into your loaf— 

Only two costs and two profits 

If we are both lucky. 

Besides we like our touch with the growers, 
The smell of the wheat, 

The sound of the mill, | 

The “feel” of the fine flour. 


We Invite You to Try Some of It 
with Assurance You Will Not Be Disappointed. 


MOLD OF Stealill 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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Polvorones 
@ They Literally Melt in Your 

Mouth 
Chicagoans invited to meet Carlos 


Chavez at a reception in McKinlock 
court at the Art institute recently had 
Mexican cakes called “polvorones” with 
their punch. The word comes from polvo 

Spanish for dust, so-called because 
there is so much 
cookies they pulverize in the mouth. 

A Polk street Mexican baker made 
them specially for the Pan-American 
Council which, with the Ravinia festi- 
val committee, gave the patio tea. In 
Mexico the cakes are eaten at fiesta time, 
says the baker, Manuel Quintanilla. You 
eat a polvorone, then take a drink of hot 
chocolate and the polvorone melts im- 


shortening in the 


mediately. 
PIONEER MILL STILL 
OPERATES IN OREGON 

A grist mill of a type used in pioneer 
times and probably of early Oregon or- 
igin still operates on the Donker farm 
near Aumsville, Ore., in Marion County. 
The history of this old mill, with a 
capacity of 50 bbls a day, is obscure. 
The stones, said to be of French origin, 
are reported to have reached Oregon by 
way of Cape Horn. 

Power from an auto engine operates 
the mill. Grain poured into a hopper 
passes through a hole in the upper stone 
and diffuses between the grinding sur- 
faces. 

OHIO FARM FIGURES 


The Bureau of Census has disclosed 
that about one third of Ohio farmers 
supplemented their incomes last year by 
off-the-farm work, that nearly 39% of 
the farms in the state are mortgaged, 
and that the average farm is 50.8 acres. 
Eight in ten farms have automobiles, one 
in eight a motor truck, one in three a 
tractor, six in ten electricity and nearly 
four in ten, telephones. 

MANY BAKERS BEING 
TRAINED BY ARMY 

Certain strategists who believe the 
United States World War fighters were 
better men for being better fed, will 
approve the army schools for cooks and 
bakers in the Fifth Corps area. 

In Louisiana now there are two main 
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schools with 1,077 student cooks and 
bakers enrolled, learning appeasement 
methods to combat hunger. The four 
large military camps in the state and 
others in Mississippi have sub-schools, 
and graduates of these are sent for the 
equivalent of post-grad courses to the 
main schools. 

Army candidates for cooks and bak- 
ers spend a day in the classroom getting 
theoretical instruction, then alternate 
with a day in the kitchen. At the end 
of their training period, the new bakers 
and cooks are familiar with recipes, all 
types of rations, basic elements of nutri- 
tion, operation of field kitchens and the 
arithmetic necessary to keep mess ac- 
counts. 

A student baker must know classifi- 
cation and grading of flour, mixing and 
molding of dough, as well as have abil- 
ity to operate field bakery equipment. 

The army estimates one good cook is 
needed for every 50 men, while one 
baker can supply hundreds. 


. 


Dream for America 


Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia 
has a dream of a mill stream future with 
small power units seen as a center of 
new economy. Last week he painted a 
rosy picture of a future South where 
every little stream supplies the power 
to a small community mill whose output 
would augment its workers’ income from 
farming. In speaking of the lack of 
economic wisdom in the laws which for- 
bid small boys to work when they want 
to work, the governor said: 

“We should have small mills located on 
our streams, run by water, and farms 
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for mill employees. Then their children 
would have a chance to work, fish, hunt, 
play, feed the chickens, milk the cows 
and break yearlings. 

“We would have a happy, satisfied 
labor, ambitious landowners, and what 
else. Scattered all over the community 
small mills would not be in as much 
danger from air raids as one great cen- 
tral plant. How great America would 
be if this one idea was put into practice, 
to have small mills along our streams, 
and the people working in the mills own- 
ing their own small farms, with the rest 
of the family at home—owning their 
homes— the pride and ambition of own- 
ership—with the mother and children 
working a pretty little farm. 

“This is a dream for America that 
we can bring about.” 


Corn-Refining Industry 
Active in 1940 Season 


The corn refining or wet milling indus- 
try has, during the past 10 years, con- 
sumed about 40% of the corn reaching 
primary markets, or 20% of that sold 
off the farms, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. This 
is equivalent to somewhat more than 3% 
of the total annual output. Plants in 
this industry were especially active in 
1940, as the domestic market absorbed 
more of their products because of cur- 
tailed imports of competing items. Also, 
there was an increased demand for ex- 
port to the United Kingdom, which, be- 
cause of greatly diminished supplies from 
continental Europe (especially the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium), became increas- 
ingly dependent upon the United States 
for corn syrup and cornstarch. 
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Back to the Farmer 


@ Federal Land Bank Says 
Farmers Buy 75% of Farms 


The Federal Land Bank of Wichita 
has sold 1,200 farms during the past six 
months at a total cost of $3,000,000, it 
is reported by Roy S. Johnson, presi- 
dent. This is the largest six months’ sale 
of farms in the history of the bank. 

Half of the sales were of Kansas 
farms. The others were in Oklahoma, 
Colorado and New Mexico. The farins 
sold were foreclosed by the bank during 
the depression years, and are now get- 
ting back into the hands of farmers. 
Seventy-five per cent of the farms sold 
were bought by farmers, the other 25% 
by investors. 

Mr. Johnson also reported mortgage 
loans on farms totaled $4,700,000 for the 
first six months of the year, which is 
28% more than the loans for the first 
six months of 1940. 


HELP WANTED 


Since our bread’s been “fortified,” 
And flour has been “enriched,” 
Events have taken such a stride 
That I am clean bewitched. 


The cat has just come rushing in, 

In flight from “Mickey Mouse”; 

And “Brother Rat” has watchdog 
Pym 

Imprisoned ’neath the house. 


Birds that used to warble thanks 
For gifts of bread and crumbs, 
Are calling alley-cats a “blank— 
Blankety lot of bums.” 


My husband’s training for a scrap 
With Louis in the fall; 

Says his “pep” is coming back 
And hitting on all four. 


Children want to quit their school 
To broadcast on the air, 

Some “vitaminic” kind of drool 
That they're the “Vito-pair.” 
Grandpa’s flirting with the girls 
With senile smirk and wink; 
Grandma's knitting while she whirls 
Around the skating rink. 


So Mister Miller, don’t yow see 
This thing has got to stop; 
Else my new address will be, 
Within the “Booby-shop.” 


Ivan Moyer THomas. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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DISCRIMINATORY PRICE CEILINGS 


N STATEMENT of well recognized fact, argument 

and outline of objective, the President’s special 
message to Congress asking for increased control over 
prices to impede the upward spiral and thus forestall 
seriously threatened inflation is, in most respects, an 
admirable document. It is presently idle to point out 
that many of the conditions which are chiefly respon- 
sible for the current situation are themselves the 
results of past political experimenting with the national 
economy. That is water over the dam. The present 
hard fact is that the combination of eight years of 
restraints upon normal investment, mounting debts, 
bungling attempts at farm products price inflation and 
grants of power to labor organizers to exact an ever 
increasing toll from production have built so high a 
tower upon so unstable a base that the addition of 
defense effort threatens to bring about the collapse of 
the whole structure. 

Because of these things we have arrived at the need 
for controls utterly foreign to our concept of consti- 
tutional government and free enterprise but none the 
less demanded by the present tragic situation. So far, 
efforts to meet this need have been limited to pres- 
sures, most of them quite outside the law, exerted by 
Leon Henderson and his associates of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, which in 
itself is a bungling set-up under direction of a man 
whose markedly leftist record makes it difficult for him 
to secure the degree of confidence of industry and com- 
merce which is absolutely essential to the cooperation 
imperatively required. 

Unfortunately, too, the administration is not going 
the whole way in either its present or prospective 
restraints upon the upward spiral. This is true equally 
of past and present performance of the administra- 
tion and is further clearly evident in the President’s 
message, both by what he says and what he leaves 
unsaid. In particular point is omission of any mention 
of the declared policy and current widespread activi- 
ties of government further to enhance crop prices. 

Equally in point and with probabilities of even more 
pronounced effect in speeding the upward price spiral 
is the free hand given in the past, now being given 
and clearly forecast to be given in the future to organ- 
ized labor and its leaders to squeeze production, 
distribution and transportation by unconscionable 
increases in wages. The President completely avoids 
this issue, which lies at the very heart of the matter, 
by saying, “I realize that we may expect the whole- 
hearted and voluntary cooperation of labor only when 
it has been assured a reasonable and stable income in 
terms of the things money will buy and equal restraint 
or sacrifice on the part of all others who participate 
in the defense program.” 

These are weasel words, the insincerity of which 
would be sufficiently emphasized if for the word 
“labor” were to be substituted “ownership and man- 
agement” and the sentence read on from there. Such 
a statement as that by the President is, of course, 
inconceivable; as inconceivable as would be one sug- 
gestion that capital invested in farm lands must share 
and share alike with capital invested in any other kind 
of production or in transportation, distribution or 
Service. Indeed, the President makes it plain to the 
point of emphasis that he desires full authority to 
exercise compulsion upon every other thing — save 
already fully controlled utilities—but desires to deal 
with labor on the basis of “wholehearted and volun- 
tary cooperation.” The degree of this “cooperation” 
so far developed is written in the record of strikes 
against essential defense industries, even against the 
government itself. 

Specifically, the President says that preventives of 
the threatened price spiral leading to inflation are to 
be found in “reasonable stabilization of prices and cost 
of living and effective taxation of excess profits and 
purchasing power.” This is a fair enough program 
considered in blank. Its unfairness lies in the perils 
of its administration, in whether this stabilization is 
to be horizontal and applied with even-handed jus- 
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tice, or if it is to be applied—as it has been applied 
up to now—with special exceptions granted to power- 
ful political groups, specifically agriculture and wage 
paid labor. Geographical pressure groups might 
appropriately be included. 

It does not require too much bias and certainly 
implies no lack of “standing by the President” to say 
that up to now efforts to impede the upward spiral, 
taken in connection with the defense production pro- 
gram itself, bear a certain resemblance to the Soviet 
practice of accompanying its armies with “people’s 
commissars,” having equal authority with the army 
command. Here we are going forward with a mighty 
and most tragically needed effort to prepare the coun- 
try to defend itself against immeasurable perils. This 
work is proceeding, with what degree of success and 
with how much bungling we do not know, but in the 
ultimate outcome of which we all have full confidence. 

But along with it there march the people’s com- 
missars, the little but powerful group of new deal 
philosophers who first sold the President the original 
concept of effecting a redistribution of possessions and 
who have had and continue to have first and most 
potent voice in all affairs of government. The war 
was made to order for these men. Indeed, it was made 
to order for the President himself, for not only was 
the war the major factor in enabling him to retain 
power in violation of every American precedent but it 
has since saved him from a gradual fading from the 
political picture as people tired of his remarkable 
ability to charm and no longer could be entertained by 
new rabbits jumping out of a considerably frayed hat. 

It is our observation that the people of this great 
and rich but now seriously threatened nation are per- 
fectly willing to make all needed sacrifices, that desire 
to profiteer in industry, in rents or in anything else 
is not general, that taxes—so long as they are not too 
vindictively discriminatory—are going to be willingly 
paid, that broad and reasonably fair controls of pro- 
duction, prices and every other thing will be willingly, 
even eagerly, complied with. But many millions of 
people resent and will continue to resent these obvious 
discriminations as between groups, this too evident 
appeasement of politically powerful elements, this 
steady extension of the philosophy and open practice 
of political commissars, whose activities- in accreting 
power, already menacing, threaten in the long term to 
be as great a danger to the nation as any transient 
profiteering out of the country’s needs and its people’s 
misfortunes. 

We began by saying the President’s special mes- 
sage to Congress asking further price controls is an 
admirable document. We hope we may be able to say 
the same thing about the Henderson proposal to effect 
these controls in law when Congress finishes with it. 
Yet, along with many millions of other people, we are 
very fearful of the spirit of the administration of this 
law, of the bias and prejudice characterizing it, of the 
build-up of government authority which never can be 
liquidated but which so easily may result in leaving 
this country with a heritage of national socialism, 
differing chiefly in name from those things against 
which we now are preparing to defend ourselves. 
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MICHIGAN PAN SIZE LAW 


W HILE the standardization of bread pan sizes 
required by: the law recently passed in Michi- 
gan, to become effective October 10, is considerably 





short of the ideal, as determined by experiments of the 
American Institute of Baking, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and numerous private studies and 
surveys, it is the most important “step in the right 
direction” recently accomplished by the baking indus- 
try of any major state. 

As we recall it, the optimum of proper bread sizes, 
from the point of view both of quality of bread and of 
effect upon consumption, is a pan nine by four and 
one-half inches for the pound loaf, as compared with 
the estimated present general average of a pound loaf 
eleven and a quarter inches long. For purposes of 
approximate comparison, the “ideal” pan size and the 
pan size specified in the Michigan law are here shown: 


Ideal Michigan 
16 oz. loaf 9 by4% 10 by4% 
20 oz. loaf 10% by 4% 12% by 44%2 


24 oz. loaf 124% by 4% 15 by4% 

Here is by no means the ideal, but a definite step 
toward the ideal. In a series of studies of the effect 
of pan sizes, particularly in the length of the loaf, 
made by Mr. Carl D. Wilke, the Nebraska baker, and 
published in these columns in May, 1939, it was shown 
that—bread being purchased by the loaf but eaten by 
the slice—a reduction of one and a half inches in loaf 
length would tend to increase per capita bread con- 
sumption approximately seventeen per cent. Applying 
this to the new standard in Michigan, and assuming 
that the current loaf length in that state is around the 
national average and that no change will be made in 
the thickness of the slices, the new law conceivably 
may increase bread consumption by one-fifth. 

This rough and perhaps too hopeful approximation 
takes no account of the progressively improved quality 
of bread as the length of the loaf is shortened. Obvi- 
ously it is not possible to estimate how much of the 
reduction in bread consumption— and of the wheat 
which forms its chief ingredient—has been the result 
of the “balloon loaf” cut into from twenty-six to thirty 
slices and with a most important reduction in flavor 
of the bread itself. Yet there is much to suggest that 
these two factors of loss of taste appeal and greatly 
increased number of slices from loaves of equal weight 
have been major ones in creating the downward curve 
of bread consumption through recent years. 

Just now we are engaged in a nation-wide effort to 
make bread a common carrier for certain vitamins and 
minerals in which the general average diet is declared 
to be seriously deficient. Clearly this movement will 
go both faster and farther if enrichment of the loaf 
is accompanied by improved appetite appeal of the 
bread itself and a change in loaf form which will 
encourage increased consumption even when the same 
number of slices is eaten. It is possible to compute, as 
Mr. Wilke has done, the effect of this upon wheat 
growers’ fortunes—which is something else again. 
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“SPECIAL DIETARY USE” 


HE general labeling regulations under considera- 

tion by the Federal Security Agency requiring that 
enriched flour, and by implication the bread made from 
it, be branded “for special dietary uses” unquestion- 
ably would put the ultimate curse upon the nation- 
wide effort to improve the nutrient qualities of the 
people’s most widely used energy food. 

The enrichment campaign, undertaken in good 
faith and high hope and now being carried forward 
by industry and the trades at great expense, already 
is having troubles with obvious consumer indifference. 
Yet, those who complied with the wishes of the 
National Research Council and counted on assurances 
of government support continue willingly to carry 
their full share of the load. 

Nothing could be clearer than that their efforts will 
come to naught if the new products are to be damned 
with labeling “for special dietary uses.” Not only 
would such labeling be in itself untrue but negative 
consumer response would be virtually total. 
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HALF OF U. S. CRACKER 
OUTPUT MARKETED BY 
BAKERS THEMSELVES 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Approximately 
one half (49.1%) of the biscuit, crack- 
ers and pretzels produced commercially 
in 1989 were marketed through selling 
organizations owned and operated by 
bakers themselves, while an additional 
45.1% moved direct from bakeries into 
trade channels—32% to retailers and 
13.1% to wholesalers and jobbers, the 
Bureau of the Census reports. 

Relatively small amounts were pro- 
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duced for export or sold direct to house- 
hold consumers, etc. These facts were 
included in a report on the channels used 
by the manufacturers of biscuit, crackers 
and pretzels in disposing of their prod- 
ucts. 

This is one of a series of preliminary 
reports measuring the primary channels 
of distribution (1939) used by manufac- 
turers in the initial flow of their prod- 
ucts to users or consumers. Similar 
studies were made for the years 1929 and 
1935. The data in this report were gath- 
ered as part of the 1939 Census of Manu- 
factures but were compiled and published 


All 1939 
figures are preliminary and subject to 
revision. 


by the Census of Business. 


Compared with 1929 and 1935, years 
for which similar census data are avail- 
able, a gradual increase is noted in sales 
by manufacturers to wholesalers and job- 
bers—from 8.4% of the total in 1929 
to 14.5% in 1939. 
are noted in sales to retailers (from 
34.6% in 1929 to 32.5% in 1939) and 
sales through the manufacturers’ own 
sales branches (from 53.4% in 1929 to 
50% in 1939). 
flect increasing importance of the whole- 


In contrast, decreases 


These changes may re- 
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The advanced engineering of the 
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Duty Service 





there is no center spindle bearing to wear 


Regardless of the size of your bakery, the 
variety of breads, or special production de- 
mands, the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder gives 


American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder not only 


provides amazing accuracy of operation, 
but assures an exceptionally long life of 


heavy duty service. 


The massive, self-containing frame is 
strong and sturdy. It's exclusive bowl design 
assures quieter, more stable operation. It 
uses less power, produces less wear — for 


perfect sealing and rounding to all doughs. 


For continuous, trouble-free service, for 
economical operation and finer rounding 


action, select the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder. 
A letter to American Bakers. Machinery 


Company will bring full information as to 
how American ‘“‘Ideal’’ Rounders are im- 
proving breads and cutting costs for bakers 
throughout the world. 
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saler and jobber in this particular in- 
dustry. 

According to the Census of Manufac- 
tures, the biscuit, cracker and pretzel 
industry consisted of 356 plants with 


value of products for the year amounting * 


to $200,792,878 (preliminary figure). Of 
this number, 319, with products valued 
at $186,636,842, reported the distribution 
of their sales. Total sales and _intra- 
company transfers of these 319 plants 
were reported as $195,650,000. 

Sales as shown in this report may dif- 
fer from value of products for several 
reasons: (1) In a few instances sales 
were reported on the basis of selling 
price rather than value of products; (2) 
sales may be affected by change in 
inventory between the beginning and end 
of the year; (3) “returns and _ ailow- 
ances” are included in value of products 
but not in sales; and (4) some plants in 
this industry purchase and sell goods 
which they do not process. The latter, 
included in sales but not in the value of 
products, amounted to $9,038,000 in | 939, 


Distribution of Manufacturers’ Sales Biscuit, 
Crackers and Pretzels 

Sales of 319 plants analyzed by pri:nary 
channels: 1939: 

© of 

Channel— Amount sales 

Interplant transfers ..... $2,696,000 1.4 

Sales to or through own 

wholesale branches .... 

Sales to or through own 


96,179,000 49.1 


POCRT SEOTOS cic ccccesses 3,255,000 1.7 
Sales to hotels, clubs, etc.. 2,300,000 1.2 
Sales to wholesalers and 

DD. 94444604446%46%% 25,574,000 13.1 
Sales to export intermedi- 

CONE 6.904404 6 0k4004d000 2,345,000 1.2 
Sales to retailers for re- 

GORE over cacatenedecsee 62,553,000 32.0 
Sales to household consum- 

MPEP Pee Tete Lire 277,000 Jl 
Export sales direct to buy- 

ers in foreign countries. 471,000 2 


TOHRE. DOREE. 4.4646%4K0488 $195,650,000 100.0 


Sales compared by channels in 1939, 1935 
and 1929. For comparative purposes export 
sales have been omitted from the 1939 
figures; also sales not allocated to usual 
channels, including direct exports invoiced 
from plant, and interplant transfers have 
been eliminated from the 1939, 1935 and 
1929 basic data. 


Per cent 
Channel 7——1939—_, of sales* 
n 
= 
ad n 
w® & 
od 
Ss Bs 
os oa = 
s E ° 3 a 
Sales to— ¢4° e - 
Or through own 
wholesale branches $96,179 50.0 47.2 53.4 
Or through own re- 
tail storest ...... 3,255 1.7 2 3.0 
Hotels, clubs, etc... 2,300 1.2 1.4 4 
Wholesalers and 
jobbersf ......... 27,919 14.5 125 84 


Retailers for resale 62,553 32.5 38.0 34.6 
Household consum- 
OED ocvcacccseeees 277 on 


- 9 
7 4 


Total sales....... $192,483 100.0 100.0 100.0 


*Total sales amounted to $187,590,00. in 
1935, and $278,915,000 in 1929. tRevised for 
comparative purposes. tChange due ito 4 
reclassification within the industry. ‘In- 
cludes sales to export intermediaries. 
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CONTRACT SIGNED 

Omana, Nes—H. D. LeMar, R. A. 
Laughlin and Charles Regan, represent: 
ing seven local baking companies, /iavé 
signed an agreement with employees 
calling for wage increases of 31/,(@7% 
per hour for men and 2@4c per jour 
for women as a part of a two-year con- 
tract affecting approximately 500 miem- 
bers of Local 215, Bakery Workers 
Union (A. F. of L.). Acting for the 
union were Leo Chamberlain, presi«ent, 
and Jesse F. Dickey, business agen'. 

Bakeries signing the agreement were 
Adler’s, P. F. Petersen Baking (0: 


-General Baking Co., Continental jak 


ing Co., Safeway, O. P. Skaggs system, 
and Schulze Baking Co. The hour scale 
was not up for consideration in neg® 
tiations. 
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Our Pride In Our Own “‘American Eagle’’ 


In our own way we are as proud of this great 

Also for Economy brand as all of us are of everything for which the 

a ms American eagle stands—for sincerity, straightfor- 

The ADMIRAL wardness, truth. For more than forty years this 
brand has meant all of these things to us. 














Se H-D-Lee FlourMills ®. 
CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
| Salina AAN Kans as 


Sea 2 ore, 
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Canada Abolishes Processing 
Tax on Wheat in an Effort to 
Avert Rise in Price of Bread 


Toronto, Ont.—The War-Time Prices 
and Trade Board, Ottawa, announced on 
July 31 that the processing tax of 1l5c 
bu on Canadian wheat, which was im- 
posed in 1940 as a means of getting 
western farmers a little better prices for 
their wheat, abolished, The 
change went into effect after the last day 
of July. The tax will not be collected 
An order-in-council gave the 


had been 


this year. 
decision of board to cut out the tax the 
necessary legality. 

Now that this tax is gone it will do 
no harm to say that it never had any 
sound justification economically but came 
into effect at a time when the govern- 
ment was seeking everywhere for a de- 
vice that would tide western agriculture 
over a bad spell of depression. Later 
there was an attempt by some western 
farm leaders to raise the tax to 50c bu 
but parliament disagreed. 

The chairman of the war-time prices 
board, Mr. McKinnon, deserves the great- 
est credit for the patience with which he 
strove to fit this device into the price 
structure of the and 


milling baking 


trades. However, it became clear some 


time ago that the processing tax would 
have to go. The alternative was a high- 
er price for bread, which would be un- 
popular with war-time industries and the 
working people. Canada is trying to 
escape any suggestion of voluntary in- 
flation, a thing which would bring in its 
train vastly more serious consequences 
than are likely to follow abolition of the 
processing tax on wheat. Somehow bread 
is regarded as the keystone in the struc- 
ture of price control and the prices board 
is anxious to keep bread where it is now 
as long as possible. 

So far as western farm opinion is 
known it is not objecting particularly 
to the disappearance of this processing 
tax. Any demand there may have been 
for it last year has died out. The total 
amount realized on a crop such as that 
of last year would not be more than 
$5,000,000, a mere trifle alongside of the 
total revenue of the West from wheat. 

With this tax out of the way the prices 
board will now be able to work out its 
plans for more efficient control of prices 
of cereal foodstuffs throughout Canada, 
including, especially, the price of bread. 


ee 


CANADA BREAD CO. REPORT 
SHOWS PROFIT SHRINKAGE 


Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, held its annual meeting 
of shareholders in the head office on July 


Toronro, Onr.—Canada_ Bread 


29 and, as usual, this was marked by an 
illuminating account of the current situ- 
ation in the Canadian bread trade by the 
president of this company, C. H. Carlisle. 
This address that owing to 
emergency government control measures 
arising out of the war this and all other 
Canadian baking companies have been 


disclosed 


having a lean time. Fixed prices for 
wheat, a 15¢ bu processing tax, together 
with depressed prices for bread pushed 
Canadian difficulties 
Even the biggest 
concerns 


many bakers into 
during the fiscal year. 
most efficient 
barely above the red line. 

Mr. Carlisle made the statement at 
this meeting that Canada Bread profits 


and have been 


during the year under review were on 
a basis of one seventh cent per loaf as 
in 1940 and 
He was certain 
this process of shrinkage could not con- 
tinue. Selling prices should be pul on 
a more equitable basis. All costs includ- 


against one quarter cent 


one half cent in 1939. 


ing wages are higher. 

Net profits of this company in 1940-41 
were $145,027 against $216,114 in pre- 
vious year. <A substantial increase in 
volume of sales was accompanied by a 
sharp decline in net éarnings. Only two 
tenths of 1% remained for addition to 
surplus after charges were met. 





VANCOUVER’S BAKERS WILL 
KEEP PRICE RISE EFFECTIVE 


Vancovver, B. C.—Just three days be- 
fore the Canadian government announced 
elimination of the 15¢ processing tax on 
wheat, the larger bakers of this city an- 
nounced an increase of 1%c per 16-02 
loaf in the price of bread. It was the 
first increase in price by the baking com- 
panies for more than a year. 

When informed of the elimination of 
the processing tax, which added 70c bbl 
to the cost of flour, a spokesman for the 
Master Bakers Association declared that 
members would adhere to the increase 
despite the finish of the tax. 

The Ottawa announcement came like a 
bolt from the blue for the bakers, most 
of whom have stocked up several months 
ahead and therefore are subject to the 
tax until new supplies can be secured. 
The tax came into force two years ago, 
and when bakers of the city attempted 
to put in an increase on bread shortly 
after, the War Time Prices and Trade 
Board put its foot down and ordered the 
price back to the old level. 

The bakers’ spokesman pointed out 
that, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, cost of food here has in- 
creased over 14% during the year but 
the price of bread held unchanged. This 
was despite the steadily mounting costs 
of manufacture. Wages are much higher, 
the costs of ingredients have all soared, 
there have been two jumps in the gaso- 
line tax and on top of all that the new 


Unemployment Insurance Scheme means 
that employers have to pay out 25c per 
week per employee. 

“If the bakers are to remain solvent, 
they must have more for their bread,” 
the spokesman declared. The new price 
is 8c in stores and 9c delivered. It is 
pointed out that the increase was forced 
on the larger bakers by the action of 
some of the small operators in elevating 
their prices. However, the bread situa- 
tion is still erratic in Vancouver. Some 
of the chain and department stores con- 
tinue to offer bread at 5c and even as 
low as two for 9c as loss leaders. 


¥ ¥ 


Glad to Get Rid of Headache 

Winnirec, Man.—Commenting on the 
rescinding of the Dominion government 
processing tax on wheat, local millers 
said they regarded the tax as a headache 
from the start. As one put it, “We had 
the unenviable task of collecting the 
processing tax and that was an aggrava- 
tion to miller and baker alike.” 

One flour company official said the 
stopping of the tax would mean a less- 
ening in the cost of flour to the consum- 
ing public. The move would also be 
welcomed by the farmer who had his own 
wheat gristed. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange offered 
no official comment, as it was pointed 
out that the tax had no effect on the 
operations of the futures market. 
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HEADS AMERICAN LEGION OUTPOST 

Vancouver, B. C.—John P. Macaluso, 
manager here for Leval & Co., formerly 
L. Dreyfus & Co., grain dealer, has been 
named commander of the Albert J. Ham- 
ilton “Outpost” of the American Legion. 
The local branch is claimed to be the 
only “Outpost” of the legion any place 
in the world. 
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DELIVERIES INDICATE BIG 
OLD CROP WHEAT SUPPLIES 

Toronto, Ont.—The fact that western 
Canadian farmers delivered over 7,000,- 
000 bus of wheat at country elevator 
points during the week would seem to 
indicate a plentiful supply of old crop 
grain still in their hands. 

There was a report some time ago 
that practically the last bushel of wheat 
which farmers could scrape out of their 
bins would be delivered and sold before 
the end of July. Perhaps these market- 
ings represent the culmination of that 
movement. August being a new crop 
month, wheat should now take on a new 
interest for millers and their flour cus- 
tomers. It may also take on a new im- 
portance in the way of exports. 

Latterly, the amount moving from Can- 
ada to the United Kingdom has not been 
large. In fact, interest shifted to flour 
some months ago and is still focused on 
that commodity. For various reasons 
the British food authorities have found 
it advantageous to concentrate on flour 
imports during the summer months. 


MILL OPERATIONS SHOW 
FURTHER GAIN IN JUNE 


Statistics 
figures for June show another increase in 
percentage of operation for flour mills. 
Daily capacity of mills reporting to the 
bureau was 89,948 bbls. Flour produc- 
tion came to 2,117,976 bbls, as against 
1,170,238 bbls in June, 1940. 

Exports of flour were 1,750,924 bbls, 
compared with 509,308 bbls in June, 
1940. Western and eastern mills shared 
this business in almost equal propor- 
tions. Wheat ground in June reached a 
total of 9,414,314 bus, against 5,262,534 
last year. 


Toronto, Ont.—Bureau of 


The grind of all other grains 
in Canadian mills did not show much 
change, because only wheat flour is being 
exported to any extent. 

Percentage of operation for June 
reached the very high figure of 96.9, which 
was 2.6 points above the rate for May. 
It is doubtful whether Canadian mills 
ever before reached a showing like that. 

The amount of millfeed resulting from 
the foregoing output of flour included 
32,620 tons of bran, 28,231 tons of shorts 
and 11,052 tons of middlings. Under 
the system of control now effective in 
Canada, 50% of this feed was available 
for export. 
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FEEDSTUFFS ADDED TO 
EXPORT PERMIT LISTING 


Vancouver, B. C.—A number of new 
commodities have been added to the al- 
ready large list of Canadian goods which 
require export permits, according to word 
received this week by the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association from the chief 
of the export permit branch at Ottawa. 
The new order was effective July 31. 

Added to the long list are the follow- 
ing: grain, screenings of feed grade, lin- 
seed oil cake or meal, corn gluten feed, 
brewers’ dried grain, distillers’ dried 
grains, malt sprouts, dried beet pulp, 
mixed feeds and fish meal. The wire 
also stated that tankage meat meal or 
meat scrap containing more than 6% ain- 
monia, in addition to dried blood or 
bone meal, would also require permits, 
but no permits for these articles were 
being granted at present. 
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VISITOR IN VANCOUVER 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Lieutenant-Colonel 
K. A. McLennan, vice president and 
general manager of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., formerly stationed here, was 
a visitor in the city from Regina on busi- 
ness. He also visited the agency in 
Seattle. 
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TO GET COST OF LIVING BONUS 

Winnirec, Man.—A cost of living 
bonus went into effect here last week 
for 100 employees of Bryce Bakeries, 
Ltd. All employees will receive the same 
bonus, which will vary from time to time, 
with the payment based on the newest 
index figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Late Spring Brought Heavy 
Flour Consumption in Britain 


Lonvon, Ene.—F rom the point of view 
of the flour trade, the milling industry 
and the agricultural industry, the year 
1941 will be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable ever experienced. This is due 
to the extraordinary climatic conditions. 
On June 1 it looked as though the his- 
tory of the summer described in Shake- 
speare’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
was going to be repeated, particularly 
the lines: 

The ox has, therefore, stretched his yoke in 
ge I lost his sweat, and the green 
Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard: 


and the following lines: 


The seasons alter; hoary headed frosts _ 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose. 


The wheat crop, even at mid-June, 
was not showing any sign of coming into 
ear and the blades in some of the fields 
were badly tinged with yellow in conse- 
quence of the soil having been saturated 
with moisture repeatedly since the pre- 
ceding November and not having enjoyed 
the warmth and sunshine in April and 
May. 

The summer came suddenly on June 15, 
and seven days later a shade tempera- 
ture of 92° F. was attained in London. 
Long hours of sunshine by day and 
warm nights caused the grain to shoot 
up rapidly. Winter wheat was in ear 
before June 30 and in the flowering 
stage in the early days of July. 

One effect of the prolongation of the 
semiwinter conditions till so late in the 
year has been to increase the consump- 
tion of bread and flour. The parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Food stated in the House of Commons 
that it was 20% in excess of normal. 
The absence of imported early vegetables 
from the Continent and elsewhere and 
the delayed readiness of the home-grown 
by the unfavorable weather also helped 
to bring about this increase. 

One type of flour has virtually ceased 
to exist and that is “all-English” national 
straight run, which was principally used 
for the making of biscuits, a very im- 
portant industry in time of war when 
large quantities are included in the ra- 
tions of the armed forces. They are get- 
ting their biscuits truly enough and the 
country millers are producing the flour 
from a mixture of native wheat and 
Suitable imported types, such as Aus- 
tralian. 

On the advent of the hot weather the 
demand for flour from bakers appre- 
ciably grew smaller, besides which more 
vegetables became available and at lower 
prices. The Ministry of Food has co- 
tinued to show interest in Canadian 
spring wheat flours and considerable 
quantities have been bought during re- 
cent weeks, 

State control of the manufacture and 
distribution of foodstuffs is being tight- 
ened up and extended. In some cases 
licensing of traders has been recommend- 





ed by traders themselves in order to 
stop the operations of interloping specu- 
lators. This has not been a cause for 
complaint as regards flour the trade in 
which is rigidly controlled, nor have any 
such complaints been heard with respect 
to biscuit manufacturing or bread mak- 
ing, yet both of the latter by recent or- 
ders issued by the Ministry of Food are 
now licensed, with certain minor excep- 
tions. It remains to be seen for what 
ultimate purpose these steps have been 
taken. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRADERS EVINCE A CATLIKE 
AFFINITY FOR MARK LANE 


Ena. 





Lonpon, A series of pictures 
caricaturing the “changing face of Eng- 
land,” has been appearing in Punch. 
To anyone returning to London after 
an absence of 12 months or more the 
appearance of the area in which Mark 
Lane is situated presents quite a num- 
ber of changes. The Corn Exchange pro- 
vides an example. Before the present 
structure was built 60 years ago, the old 
market was partly open to the sky, and 
that, no doubt, caused much inconveni- 
ence at times when the weather was in- 
clement. Now it is open to the sky once 
more, and one member of the trade was 
heard to observe, as he regarded the 
height of the huge arc-shaped girders 
which supported the roof when it exist- 
ed, that “young S. must have put some 
punch into that kick, when, some 30 
years ago at Christmas time, he sent a 
football soaring over and 
girder and the roof.” 


between a 


The members of the market, particu- 
larly those who come up from provincial 
towns, have displayed a catlike affinity 
for Mark Lane. Arrangements were 
quickly made after the last “blizt” for 
the Mark Lane traders to be accom- 
modated at the Baltic Mercantile and 
Shipping Exchange, which is the home 
of the c.i.f. grain cargo and parcel trade 
and the chartering.of ocean carriers, 
but the countrymen trooped to the Corn 
Exchange Subscription Room and some- 
times nearly crowded it to suffocation, 
neglecting “the better land” provided by 
the “Baltic” Exchange a short distance 
away. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
FOR WORKERS IN BRITAIN 
Lonpvon, Enoa.—One of the latest ac- 
tivities of the Ministry of Food is a cam- 
paign to educate the workers of the 
country on the nutritive value of food. 
Lectures or talks are given to the fac- 
tory workers during the luncheon hour 
by various experts. They are mainly on 
the lines of the address given to a gath- 
ering of war workers in a London fac- 
tory by Professor J. C. Drummond, scien- 
tific adviser to the Ministry of Food, 
who said that a great deal had been 








learned about food values during the 
past 25 years. Some of the foods people 
liked were not necessary for health. We 
liked meat, but there was no mistake 
about it that we could do without it for 
a long time without our health being 
affected. 

Ten years ago anybody who saw a 
factory worker drinking milk would have 
described him as mamby-pamby, but in 
the United States today, Professor 
Drummond said, nearly every workman 
drank about a pint of milk a day. 
Everybody demanded white bread, but 
that was 99% prejudice, for wheatmeal 
bread was far more nourishing. People 
would obtain what they got from meat 
much more easily from the wheatmeal 
bread. We had learned to eat far more 
vegetables, but had to get away from 
the fixed ideas that salads must be based 
on lettuce and cucumber. There were a 
great many other things which could be 
used and people would be surprised to 
find how good they were. 

Professor Drummond attaches great 
importance to communal meals, which he 
considers are going to be the means of 
successful healthy feeding. He appealed 
to the management of works canteens 
to co-operate with the ministry, and re- 
ferred them to a booklet just issued on 
the planning of communal meals. He 
appealed to the workers not to be too 
conventional regarding their meals. 





ONTARIO GROUP ORGANIZES 
FOR ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Toronto, Ontr.— After considerable 
study of the situation Ontario flour mill- 
ers and feed manufacturers have formed 
an association under the Ontario Act 
for the prevention of accidents in their 
industries. The new 
known as the Millers and Feed Manu- 
facturers Accident Prevention Associa- 


organization is 


tion. According to the last report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, by 
which it has been approved, it embraces 
517 firms operating in Ontario. 

The directors of the new organization 
are: Chairman, W. D. Price, Ralston- 
Purina Co., Ltd., Woodstock; vice chair- 
man, C. E. Soward, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; R. R. Barber, S. J. 
Cherry & Sons, Ltd., Preston; N. H. 
Campbell, Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; L. H. Ingram, Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough; G. B. MacDonald, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd., Toronto, and 
W. H. McCarthy, McCarthy Milling Co., 
Ltd., Streetsville. 

The Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association has accepted the application 
of the millers’ and feed manufacturers’ 
organization for inclusion in membership 
of the general body and operations will 
now be carried on in conjunction with 
numerous other manufacturing 
tries in this province. 


indus- 





Great Britain Orders Licensing 
of All Commercial Bread Bakers 





Lonpon, Ene.—According to an order 
issued by the Ministry of Food it will 
be an offense after July 28 to manufac- 
ture or produce bread for sale without 
a license. This applies to bakers through- 
out Great Britain and the only excep- 
tions made will be to cafes, restaurants 
and institutions where bread is baked 
for their own use. <A _ bakehouse, how- 
ever, where cake and flour confectionery 
only is made is likewise exempted. 

Recently the Ministry of Food issued 
a similar order in respect to biscuits, 
rusks or crisp breads. The biscuits, as 
defined by the order, included biscuits 
wholly or partially covered with choco- 
late, wafers, rusks, crisp breads, oat 
cakes and matzos. The exceptions were 
medicinal biscuits (other than diabetic 
biscuits) or biscuits for feeding to ani- 
mals, or dried bread used in making sau- 
sage meat, meat roll or other similar 
products. 

Recently an appeal was made by the 
London and Liverpool Chambers of 
Commerce to the Ministry of Food 
urging the licensing of all traders in 
foodstuffs, wholesale and retail, as for 
some time past it has been evident that 
official action was nacessary in order to 
counteract the “black market” in food 
which had become a serious menace. In 
the joint letter sent to the ministry by 


the two chambers of commerce it 
pointed out that the 
maximum prices had not proved effective 


was 


introduction of 


in preventing speculation. In fact, it was 
creating a “black market.” The inter- 
loper was unable to live in competition 
with the legitimate trader while selling 
at the maximum prices fixed under the 
orders of the Ministry of Food, but 
so long as he was permitted legally to 
acquire foodstuffs he would continue to 
find ways and means to dispose of them 
at prices in excess of the orders. The 
letter went on to emphasize that the 
problem of control would become man- 
ageable if those whose whole livelihood 
depended upon retaining their licenses 
and their good name were alone per- 
mitted to buy and sell foodstuffs. Maxi- 
mum price orders could then be made 
really effective. Referring to a former 
appeal for action in this connection the 
two chambers expressed themselves at 
a loss to understand the grounds upon 
which the ministry seemed unwilling to 
take further steps to eliminate from the 
food trade—which is the most vitally im- 
portant of all—the intervention of spec- 
ulators who are not members of the 


trade, have no reputation or good will in 
the trade to maintain, are rendering no 
service, and are intervening for the sole 
purpose of holding the community to 
ransom. 
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Army Claims World’s 


+ 4 * 
LARGEST BAKERY 
* X* * 


Supplies “War” Bread 


New Orweans, La.—Advance contin- 
gents of the 1,000 men and officers who 
will bake bread for the second and third 
armies during their summer maneuvers 


in Louisiana have arrived in New Or- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


leans and are setting up operating quar- 
ters on a polo field at Jackson Barracks. 

The first group to arrive was a squad 
of 20 men from Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. Other companies will arrive from 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma; Camp Blanding, 
Florida; Fort Benning, Georgia; Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi, and Camp Living- 
ston, Louisiana, making a total of seven, 
including a local contingent. 

They will turn out 225,000 lbs of 
bread daily in what War Department 
officials describe as the “world’s largest 
bakery.” 

Two sheds, each 260 ft long, are being 


constructed on the polo field by the 
WPA, to house mixing bins, ovens and 
other equipment for the duration of the 
war games—approximately two months. 
Floors have been laid for 200 tents, 
to house the bakers. 

All bread for the use of the two “com- 
peting” armies engaged in the maneu- 
vers will be baked at the spot and load- 
ed onto trucks for transportation to the 
theater of “war.” A total of 112 ovens 
will be put into use. 

A number of the baking squad are se- 
lectees, and many formerly were pro- 
fessional bakers. 
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In Baseball or in Business You Can't Score 


If You Don't Get to First Base 


During the summer your superintendent is busy straightening 


out the curves of shop overtime, delays, excessive dusting flour. 


Your salesmen are swinging at competition’s fast ball—a loaf 


of bread that stays fresh—moves out of the stores. 


Paniplus will give you doughs with that helpful drying action 
—a finished loaf of bread with added freshness—two things which 


mean more runs, more hits, no errors. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 





30 West Pershing Road 





Atlanta 
* Boston 
Chicago 


KANSAS, CITY, MO. 





WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 


Columbus Los Angeles 
Dallas Omaha 
Denver Philadelphia 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oregon * 
Shreveport 
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Change Strip Signs 
Frequently 


HROUGHOUT the day, and _ par. 

ticularly when traffic is heavy dur. 
ing the “grocery shopping” hours, 
baker in immaculate white steps outside 
Patterson Bakery in Van Nuys, Cal, 
and changes one or more of the strip 
signs pasted to the front windows. 

This never fails to attract attention— 
and sales. That is why the baker takes 
his time in changing the signs, says Carl 
Miller, proprietor. Perhaps the change 
will be merely in the wording of a sign 
featuring the specials of the day or per- 
haps it may really announce sonicthing 
“hot out of the ovens.” 

“In any case, the point is the same,” 
Mr. Miller points out. “The people are 
impressed with the freshness of the 
goods and will come in to buy. When 
we first opened up here we had the prob- 
lem of not much capital, some pretty 
heavy competition from wholesale bread 
in the near-by super markets, and the 
necessity of reaching the public at as 
little cost as possible. We decided to 
use Our point of sale to the utmost and 
hit upon this idea of using hand-le(tered 
signs done on plain wrapping paper with 
black crayon. 

“We find that this creates the inpres- 
sion of ‘just out of the oven’ goois; if 
there is anything people like, it is very 
fresh bakery goods, as you know. I do 
not mean to say that we use such signs 
exclusively; we also use signs put out 
by the yeast companies and so on. But 
these ‘home-made’ signs really hit the bell 
when changed often.” 

Any sign-changing around the front 
of the store attracts attention, it has 
been found. Also having the saleslady 
rearrange displays in the window will 
draw attention to the products—a. sort 
of “animated display,” Miller comments. 
Such little things are important, he be- 
lieves, in establishing the location of the 
bakery and thus developing more | raffic. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PAN-O-GOLD CELEBRATES 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Pipestone, Minn.—The Pan-Q-Gold 
Bakery, founded by Ellsworth E. Beede, 
of Salina, Cal., and now owned by How- 
ard Alton, celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary recently with an open house. 

The present owner purchased the bak- 
ery from the founder in 1940. The name 
was selected by a popular contest in 1932. 

The plant recently completed installa: 
tion of new equipment in the bread mak- 
ing department to speed up production 
and insure a better product. A _ new 
divider, rounder and an overhead proofert 
were installed. 

Recently the retail salesroom of the 
bakery was modernized and remoileled. 
New display cases, wrapping counter and 
stock cabinets were installed. 

A special section of the Pipestone 
Leader carried pictures and advertising 
featuring the anniversary celebration and 
praising the growth of the bakery. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 

BAKERY MUST GIVE BACK PAY 

New York, N. Y.—An injunction filed 
by the regional director of the wage and 
hour division of the Department o 
Labor has been upheld by the feder#l 
court, restraining the Messing Bakeries 
Inc., of Brooklyn, from what was de 





‘ clared to be further violation of the Fait 


Labor Standards Act. Under the term 
of the injunction order, 65 of the worker 
will receive $5,674 in back overtime pay 
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7? = GORGE ORE 
eR RARER 


The merits of ISMERTA can be determined either 
by experience in your own bakery or by 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


— _ __— rr 
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“TSMERTA” 








How many guesses are allowable in a sack of re- 


liable bakery flour? 


The answer is not “a few.’ It is not even one 


or two. It is “NONE.” 
There are numberless chances for the miller to 
guess in operating his mill. 


He can guess this or that wheat will do pretty 
well. He can guess that the mill “streams” can 
be directed here or there. 


He can guess,— take a little chance,— a dozen 
places from the buying of the wheat to shipping 
the flour to the baker. 


But if there is anything that the baker MUST 
have left out of the sack it is the miller’s GUESS. 


And that is one of the two things we leave out. 
The other thing we leave out is PROMISES. 
We sell no promises. We deliver no guesses. 


Every sack of “Ismerta’ represents knowledge, 
assurance, faithful performance. 








asking any baker who uses it. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








“IF THINE ENEMY HUNGER.” 
a. Te manager of 
Tue Norritwestern MILier, places be- 


Bailey, Canadian 


fore us the text of a surplus-disposal 
suggestion made lately by Professor Gil- 
bert Jackson, an international economist. 
The professor, Mr. Bailey reminds us, is 
one of the most widely known economists 
in the British Empire. At one time he 
lived in Toronto, and was then, as Mr. 
Bailey puts it, “a devoted friend of THE 
Norritwesrern Mivier and the Canadian 
flour industry in general.” He was an 
economist for the Bank of Nova Scotia 
and also one of the heads of the depart- 
ments of economics in Toronto Univer- 
sity. In recent years he has been on 
the staff of the Bank of England, lat- 
terly with duties in Canada. But to get 
on with his suggestion: 

“Suppose we were to say daily over our 
shortwave, in all the languages of Europe 
to these people: Bide your time . . . but 
when the hour strikes pull down the dic- 
tators, liquidate the gestapo, throw open 
your concentration camps and free your 
captives; for as soon as that happens 
the relief ships will be loaded and you 
ean clear your stricken ports for them. 


“If within a few years of the war’s end 
there were no longer to be great sur- 
pluses overhanging the commodity mar- 
kets we might then hope once more to 
live in a balanced economy, to function 
with a balanced price structure, and re- 
cover the freedom of individual enter- 
prise. 

“We thus have a vital interest in secur- 
ing the consumption as fast as possible 
of the great stocks that must accumu- 
late in all primary producing countries 
so long as the war lasts: the wool, cot- 
ton, wheat, meat, fats now held up by 
ship sinkings and our own naval blockade. 
If those can be worked off quickly the 
world market for great staple products 
may survive this war. If not, the state 
may take the place of free traders per- 
manently. Can you think of anything 
by means of which we might work off 
our stocks and hope, within a reasonable 
time, to revive the world markets? 

“Economic inspiration is sometimes to 
be got in strange places. It happens 
that this morning I did what all of us 
should do daily, but what most of us do 
seldom. I picked up a New Testament. 
In it I read the twelfth chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans—one of the 
last places you might think in which to 
look for an economic policy. There I 
came on a passage with which everyone 
must be familiar: 

“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst give him 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head.’ 


“And the moral effect. I think not of 


the moral effect after the war, but of the 
moral effect now. Suppose that on every 
short wave the following announcement 
were to be broadcast many times daily 
in the German, Italian, Norwegian, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, French, Polish, Czech and 
other languages: 

“That the governments of the British 
Empire and the United States jointly 
have already bought the grains, meats, 
fats and raw materials for clothing that 
Europe so sorely needs; that these great 
supplies are held in depots all over the 
world, ready to be brought across the 
seas in ships; that when the war is 
ended these great supplies will be brought 
over forthwith, and given to the needy 
peoples of Europe, so that all may be 
fed and clothed; that only the continu- 
ance in power of the dictators prevents 
those great supplies from being brought 
across for distribution now. 

“Such an undertaking would indeed 
be costly. This would be the biggest 
giving in all history. But it would not 
cost as much as even six months of war. 
If it shortened, even by six months, the 
length of the struggle it would need no 
further justification. But it would have 
such an impact on the spirit of Europe, 
on millions of disillusioned Germans, and 
on more millions in the captive countries, 
that it might well shorten the struggle 
not by months but by years. 

“We must face tremendous economic 
strains in the generation ahead of us. 
But we shall ease the strains and in- 
crease our hope of balanced living, if 
we give of our embarrassing abundance 
both to friends and enemies—asking no 
recompense.” 

Upon this Mr. Bailey comments: “As 
you may surmise, I entirely agree with 
Mr. Jackson and believe he has put 
his finger on the one and only solution 
we shall ever find for the troubles that 
afflict the world in these modern times. 
If confirmation is needed one should read 
the prophecies of Jeremiah which deal 
intimately with the same problem and 
reach the same conclusion as is expressed 
by Mr. Jackson.” 

Enriched bread is running into 
all sorts of streamlined competition. We 
say “streamlined” because at the moment 
the competition we have in mind is of 
the juicy kind. Nectar made from lawn 
grass, we understand, is being bottled 
down East as a rich source of Vitamin 
B. The beverage is said to look like 
spinach juice, but is advertised to have 
“the clean, sweet taste of a grass blade.” 
. . . But grass beverage, Gourmet tells 
us, is only one of 52 fresh and juicy 
ideas in fruit and vegetables that may be 
had on a day’s notice from B. Altman 
& Co. Here are a few, though you can 
get almost anything you can name: Fresh 
alfalfa, mixed spring greens, pea, parsley, 


By Carroll K. Michener 














pepper, string bean, turnip, leek, radish, 
watercress, okra, horseradish, rose apple, 
banana (92% fluid, believe it or not, and 
high in vitamins A and C), guanabana, 
prickly pear, pawpaw, melon, etc. 

; Dentists, who fell so hard for 
the whole wheat stuff, and who have done 
no shouting (loud enough for us to hear) 
about enriched white bread, ought at 
least to be worried about this liquidation 
development. 

. . . Paul de Kruif, the rotund sci- 
entific journalist who needs no introduc- 
tion to the flour industry, clings to the 
superstition that bread of old was whole 
wheat bread. In one of his recent pro- 
nouncements on “super-charged flour” he 
puts the case in this way: “Man harnessed 
power to his new roller mills and ground 
a super-flour. But along with the mechan- 
ical discovery came disaster. This new 
machine-science transformed bread that 
had once been dark and coarse and strong 
to bread that was pure and white and 
dainty. . . . In vitamins, one slice of the 
whole-wheat bread of our forefathers was 
worth five slices of the bread most of 
us eat today.” ... But Paul racks up 
at least one for millers on the credit side. 
He tallies this: “To listen to some food- 
faddists, whole-wheat crackpots, you'd 
think our millers were murderers in dis- 
guise. This is as unjust as it is stupid: 
the millers milled the life out of wheat 
50 years before science knew that life 
was there! Only in the last few years 
have our scientists learned better. And 
the millers have learned with them.” 

: * We can’t quite make out 
whether the health columnist was spoof- 
ing or not—he sounded a bit phoney. It 
was that Clendenning chap, syndicated in 
daily newspapers. Doctor friend of his, 
he said, had a patient who had become 
“infected” with the vitamin idea and had 
overvitaminized herself. She had become 
so peppy she couldn’t be lived with. Her 
husband was gone, and so was her son-in- 
law. The doctor was desperately trying 
to find food without any vitamin content. 
Temporarily he had his patient on a diet 
of salt, egg white and sugar, but that 
couldn’t go on indefinitely. He sure was 
in a fix—afraid even the sugar people 
would frustrate him by putting vitamins 
in their product. Why, he wanted to 
know, hadn’t millers given folks a choice, 
with a continuance of “plain good flour” 
for those who wanted it? . . . Our per- 
plexed doctor friend, we fear, is just a 
confounded reactionary, for he is quoted 
with this bit of fuddy-duddy: “The aver- 
age American on the average diet gets 
plenty of vitamins for all preventive pur- 
poses.” And, somewhat contradictory in 
premise, this: “How did we all grow up, 


I wonder, in the days when we didn’t 
have any vitamins?” 


EXTRY! EXTRY!—One of the most 
exciting moments we’ve had since the 
enrichment period began was when we 
heard from the experimental laboratories 
of the Mayo Foundation at Rochester, 
Minn., that white rats had okayed en- 
riched white bread (THe Nortuwesrery 
Miter, July 30). Up to this point all 
the white rats for years and years had 
been against white bread. Every time 
an experimenter fed it to any of ‘em 
they up and died. So it’s an extra some- 
thing that the blonde little rodents, with 
so much of this lethal experience behind 
them, should now make a right about 
and actually thrive on white flour. 

Of course all is not yet right with 
the rat reaction, for the Mayo experi- 
ments were made with flour lacking ribo- 
flavin. But the conclusions of the ex- 
perimenters seem to assure us that fully 
enriched white flour will do just as much 
for members of the rat family hereafter 
as whole wheat has always done for them 
in the past. At any rate they can now 
take down the celebrated old slogan, 
“the whiter your bread the sooner you're 
dead,” and put back the “God bless our 
home” sign. 

Incidentally, we learned the other 
night who started the white rat busi- 
ness. It was, by his own confession, 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, the great Johns 
Hopkins nutritionist, who was the first 
to use the little fellows in nutrition ex- 
periments that led to discovery of vita- 
min A. This, as we remember it from 
the dialog of a “Listen, America” broad- 
cast in which Dr. McCollum appeared, 
occurred not long after the turn of 
this century, when the good doctor, of 
course, was a very young, ambitious, ad- 
venturesome and imaginative. scientist. 


Something more _ to 
about: Tide, an ad man’s magazine, says 
the baking industry of this country now 
uses upwards of 200,000 bbls of soybean 
flour per year, but that it “may see its 
way clear to using more, with the im- 
petus of the enriched bread program.” 
. ... Tide’s comment on the subject is 
incidental to its excitement over what it 
sees as a “new and dazzling chapter to 
the ancient tale of the soybean.” Fort- 
night or so ago, it tells its readers, news 
and intimations cracked everywhere 
around the little brown bean. Reference 
was to the Department of Agriculture's 
revision of the 1941 AAA program up- 
ward to permit more soybean acreage, 
whereupon soybean oil doubled in price 
and soymeal concentrates advanced 35%. 
... The U. S. Army, Tide assures us, is 
now experimenting with soy flour, and 
new soybean companies are popping up 
right and left. In fact, the ad man’s pa- 
per thinks, the miraculous bean may be 
a leading factor in the current version 
of “Food Will Win the War.” 
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Question.—Does storing yeast at 95° 
F. harm it more than storing it at zero? 
—O. S., Illinois. 

Answer.—It has been found that it is 
more harmful to store yeast at 95° F. 
than at zero. When yeast has been stored 
at zero it must be warmed up gradually 
before it is used. 

¥ ¥ 


Question—Is it possible to develop a 
case of rope in bread from returned stale 
bread?—R. A., Maine. 

Answer.—It certainly is possible to get 
rope if the returned bread has been in 
contact with infected bread. Stale bread 
should be kept out of the bakeshop in 
order to prevent any possible danger of 
infecting other products. 

vy 


(uestion—Can you tell me about how 
many calories are contained in a 1-lb 
loaf of graham bread?—W. G., Michigan. 

Answer.—The amount of calories found 
in a loaf of graham bread would depend 
somewhat on the richness of the loaf. 
According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the average loaf of graham 
bread contains about 1,200 calories per 
pound. 

¥ ¥ 

(uestion.—What is the object in heat- 
ing eggs and sugar before beating them 
when making sponge cake?—C. U., Min- 
nesota, 

Answer.—Heating the eggs and sugar 
to about 110-120° F. causes them to beat 
up faster. It has also been found that 
the volume of the cakes will be slightly 
greater. 

¥ ¥ 


Question—As corn sugar is directly 
fermentable by yeast and cane or beet 
sugar is not, should any adjustments 
be made in the fermentation time of 
bread doughs when replacing one with 
the other?—M. V., Washington. 

Answer.—From a practical standpoint, 
no changes are necessary. When cane 
or beet sugar is used in a dough, enough 
inversion takes place during the mixing 
so that the dough will ferment practically 
as fast as the dough containing corn 
sugar. 

¥v ¥ 


Question.—I recently saw some fancy 
macaroons which were coated with some 
type of glaze which improved their ap- 
pearance considerably. Can you tell me 
how to make this glaze?—D. M., Ne- 
braska. 

Answer.—The glaze used was probably 
a glucose glaze. This is made by bring- 
ing to a boil 1 qt glucose and 1 pt water. 
This glaze should be used while it is 
warm, if possible. When the glaze is 
cold, it should be brushed on the maca- 
roons as soon as they are out of the 
oven. 

v ¥ 


Question.—Do you know of any chemi- 
cals we can use in our cakes that will de- 
Crease drying out?—H. E., Tennessee. 

Answer.—We have no such knowledge. 
However, ingredients such as invert sy- 
rup, honey, malt, molasses, glucose and 
glycerine are used by bakers. Some 


bakers use cake stocks in their cakes to 
decrease drying out. Cake stocks are gel- 
like solutions which are prepared from 


various quantities of milk, sugar, water 
and starch. Sometimes they may also 
contain glucose, honey, invert sugar or 
glycerine. Some cake stocks are boiled 
while others are not. 
¥ ¥ 

Question —When making custard and 
pumpkin pie shells, our baker uses some 
egg white, replacing part of the water. 


Why does he use egg whites in the dough? 
—F. L., Maryland. 

Answer.—The use of some egg whites 
replacing part of the water will produce 
a somewhat crispier crust. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—I recently read that when 
bread flour is used only in fruit cakes, 
the results will be unsatisfactory. Do 


you agree with this statement?—C. O., 
Ohio. 

Answer.—We do not agree with this 
statement, as we have.seen and made 
numerous excellent fruit cakes using 
bread flour only. 


¥ ¥ 


Question.—When making Danish dough 
can good results be obtained by running 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HUNTER milled here even before the hard wheat came. 


But now the HUNTER mill is at the very heart and center of the 
world’s greatest field of fine, hard bread wheat. 


HUNTER is the only commercial mill in the Kansas county which 


normally exceeds all others in fine wheat production. 


HUNTER’S CREAM passes the values of this experience and this 
location on to HUNTER’S bakery customers. 
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THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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the dough through the dough brake or 
sheeting machine in order to give it the 
proper number of foldings?—H. M., 
Kansas. 

Answer.—In large shop production, the 
use of a dough brake or sheeting ma- 
chine is a great labor saving device. 
As a rule, the shortening is spotted on 
by hand and one roll given with the 
rolling pin, the balance by the use of 
machinery. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—In making twist bread, 
using the sponge dough procedure, has 
the length of floor time given the dough 


any effect on the toughness of the crust 
and crumb?—G. K., Massachusetts. 

Answer.—Actual shop experience has 
demonstrated that when the dough time 
is extended, the crust and crumb will be 
more tender. 

vv 

Question.—When replacing baking pow- 
der with soda and cream of tartar, what 
proportions of these ingredients should 
be used?—R. B., Louisiana. 

Answer.—In the bakeshop, it is the 
general practice to use 1 part soda 
bicarbonate, 2 parts cream of tartar and 
1 part filler (starch). For example, to 
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replace 1 Ib baking powder, use 4 oz 
soda bicarbonate, 8 oz cream of tartar 
and 4 oz cornstarch. The resulting bak- 
ing powder will be slightly on the alkaline 
side. 
vo ¥ 

Question—Our oven has quite a bit 
of bottom heat, which causes our bread 
to have a dark bottom. Can you suggest 
anything that will help to eliminate this 
undesirable condition?—O. B., Georgia. 

Answer.—If it is not possible to change 
your oven condition, we would suggest 
that you purchase a new type of pan 
that has four knobs on the bottom. 
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with others in your market, you will 
agree with this Ontario baker* who 
says, “When I scored my WYTASE loaf 
against all the breads in this market, my 


WYTASE bread was the outstanding 


The sparkling white color and fine 


smooth texture of the crumb; 


*Original report on file. 


"your WYTASE 


LOAF IS CERTAINLY 
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When you compare WYTASE bread If you are not now using WYTASE, 
call in the WYTASE representative. He 
will be glad to help you develop the 
outstanding loaf in color and eating 

qualities, using WYTASE and unbleach- 


ed (or lightly bleached) flour. 


For full particulars write now to: 


the full 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 





rich flavor that really satisfies consumer 
tastes, and the longer lasting freshness 
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These knobs keep the bottoms of the 
pans just slightly from the hearth and 
away from the strong bottom heat. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—Our baker when he uses 
fresh liquid milk in his bread doughs 
heats the milk near the boiling point, 
He then cools it before using it. What 
is the object in heating this milk?—R, 
T., Minnesota. 

Answer—When the milk is heated 
and then cooled, its baking quality is 
greatly improved. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—We would like to give our 
raisin bread a slight cinnamon flavor, 
However, when we add cinnamon, the 
crumb color is darkened. Have you any 
suggestions to offer?—F. McN., Florida. 

Answer.—Instead of using powdered 
cinnamon, we would suggest that you 
use oil of cinnamon. This oil is quite 
strong and care must be taken when 
using it so as not to get too much in the 
doughs. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Our almond macaroons have 
a coarse grain and large cracks. What 
Cc R., Illinois. 

Answer—-The following are some of 
the possible causes: (1) Using too coarse 
a sugar; (2) oven is too cold; (3) using 
too much sugar in formula; (4) under- 
mixing; (5) mix is made too stiff. 





v ¥ 
Question.—Is there any advantage in 
using melted shortening in bread doughs 
instead of using shortening stored at 
75-80° F?—W. B., Colorado. 
Answer.—We have never been able to 
notice any difference in the finished 
products. 
v ¥ 


Question—When making white layer 
cakes, should the pH of the cakes be 
above or below 7 for the best possible 
crumb color?—E. L., Louisiana. 

Answer.—In order to obtain the best 
crumb color, the cakes should be slightly 
below 7. This would be on the acid side. 
When the pH is above 7, the cakes will 
be alkaline and the color would be on 
the gray side. 

¥ ¥ 


Question—In an. efficiently operated 
bread shop, what per cent is figured for 
divider loss?—W. Z., Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—The divider loss in an effi- 
ciently operated bakery is usually held 
down to 4%% or less. The divider loss 
may run as high as 2% or more in shops 
that are not controlled properly. 


¥.¥ 
Question.—When making refrigerated 
sweet doughs, does the richness of the 
dough have any effect on the finished 
product?—T. L., Minnesota. 
Answer.—In order to successfully make 
refrigerated sweet dough products, the 
richer type of doughs produce the best 
results. 
¥ ¥ 
Question.—What is there in molasses 
that keeps cookies so soft in damp 
weather?—V. E., Louisiana. 
Answer. — Molasses contains 
sugar which has the property of drawing 
and retaining moisture. The lower the 
grade of molasses, the greater the invert 
sugar content. 


invert 


¥ ¥ 
Question—Can you suggest a filling 
that I can use to replace custard cream 
for my cream puffs—J. B., Wisconsin. 
Answer.—You might try the following: 
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Beat light: 14% lbs raspberry jam or pre- 
serve, 2 lbs powdered sugar, 6 egg whites, 
4 oz water and % oz citric acid. You 
might also try this one. Beat together 
until light: 1 qt fresh strawberries, 24% 
lbs powdered sugar, 3 to 4 egg whites. 
Just before it is ready, add the juice of 
two lemons. 
¥ ¥ 

Question—Does it do any harm for 
fruit filled pies to stand around for half 
an hour or so before they go in the 
oven?—A. L., Colorado. 

Answer.—We have never noticed any 
harmful effects. In fact, it is the general 
opinion that the crust will shrink less 
during baking when this procedure is 
used. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—What is the butterfat con- 
tent of the average whole milk powder 
and skim milk powder?—G. D., Oregon. 

Answer.—The average whole milk pow- 
der will contain about 27,% butterfat 
and the average skim milk powder not 
over 114%. 

¥ ¥ 

Question —We cannot get our refriger- 
ator below a temperature of 40° F. Is 
this too warm for retarded doughs?— 
T. L., Missouri. 

Answer.—The refrigerator should have 
a temperature of 35-38° F. for retarded 
doughs. Humidity is also important. It 
should be about 85-88%. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—I want to make custard 
angel food. How much custard should 
I use per quart of whites?—M. R., Min- 
nesota. 

Answer.—From 5 to 6 oz of custard 
cream are used per quart. The cakes 
will have to be scaled somewhat heavier 
as the volume will be decreased when 
this custard is added. Some bakers use 
a custard flavor which may be obtained 
from your supply house. 

Question—Can a long patent flour be 
bleached to the same whiteness as a 
short patent flour?—C. W., Illinois. 
Long patent flours are ob- 
tained from nearer the bran or outer 
edge of the wheat berry. This type of 
flour will not bleach as white as flour 
made from nearer the center of the wheat 
berry. 





Answer. 


¥ ¥ 

Question—Is the amount of ash a 
definite indication of the quality of flour? 
—A. N., Minnesota. 

Answer.—The amount of ash in a flour 
gives some indication of the extraction. 
As a rule, the lower the ash content, the 
higher the grade of flour. However, it 
is no indication of baking quality. 

¥ ¥ 

Question. — When our marshmallow 
isn’t used right away, it becomes too 
firm to spread nicely. When it is once 
set, what is the best method of thinning 
it down to spreading consistency?—J. J., 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—When the marshmallow be- 
comes too firm, place it in a kettle and 
heat it in a warm water bath. Stir it 
once in a while until it softens enough 
to spread easily. When cool, it will 
set again. 

v ¥ 

Question—Can you tell me what the 
cubic inch pan displacement is per ounce 
of dough in order to obtain the best 
results ?—S, M., Michigan. 

Answer.—Pickering and Norton, after 
much study, found that for a 1 Ib open 
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top loaf the best results were obtained 
by figuring 5.83 cubic inches per ounce 
of dough. 
¥ ¥ 

Question—Can you tell us about how 
much dough to figure for the average 9- 
inch two-crust pie?—R. B., Nevada. 

Answer.—It is our experience that 10 
oz of dough is just about the proper 
amount to figure for each pie. 


¥Y Y¥ 


Question.—Will the use of glucose in 
bread keep it soft longer?—G. H., Lou- 
isiana. 

Answer.—There is some difference of 


opinion on this subject. Some authori- 
ties claim that bread made with glucose 
stays softer while others claim that dex- 
trose or cane and beet sugar produce the 
best results. 


¥ ¥ 


Question—I have had some requests 
for “Syrian” bread. Can you tell me 
something about this product?—N. A., 
Indiana. 

Answer—In making “Syrian” bread, 
a very lean white bread dough is used. 
This dough contains very little sugar. 
The loaves are made into round shapes, 
flat, being about 1 to 1% inches thick. 
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Before going into the oven, the loaves 
are cut on top with a sharp knife, so 
that they will split open during baking. 
They are baked on the hearth of the oven. 


¥ ¥ 


Question.—Can you tell me what type 
of wash is sometimes used on rye bread 
and buns in order to produce a_ nice 
glossy appearance?—J. W., Wisconsin. 

Answer.—The wash used is probably 
made with cornstarch. The formula is 
as follows: Bring to a boil 9 to 12 oz 
cornstarch with 1 gal of water. A small 
amount of salt is usually added to the 
wash. 
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CONVOY 


In its decision to market Enriched Bread with designated 
higher amounts of vitamins and minerals the baking 
industry has accepted an important responsibility. We 
congratulate all who have so enthusiastically accepted the 
convoying of these vital elements of health defense to the 
consuming American public. 
When you select your enriching vehicle, chances are 
good that it will contain vitamin B, and nicotinic acid from 
Roche Park, now a principal source for both. You may 
rest assured that every lot of pure vitamin substances re- 


leased from Roche Park meets exacting specifications as to 


LA 


purity, fineness and— vastly important in view of your 
label declarations — potency. 

Making vitamins is no new responsibility for us. Many 
of the available individual vitamins were either first identi- 


fied, synthesized or made commercially available in Roche 


laboratories. We have been happy and proud to give the 


ROCHE, INC. 


World Famous for Pharmaceutical Fine Chemicals 


enrichment program the benefit of the full experience of 
our manufacturing chemists and technical experts, and we 
believe the Roche reputation for scientific accomplishment 
and rare quality is an added measure of assurance that 
the program will succeed. 


NUTLEY. W.-: I. 


















4 Big Reasons 
for using 
Covo Super-Mix 


1. “Extended Freshness”—The ability of COVO Super-Mix to 
hold safely a maximum of liquids and sugar contributes 
extended freshness. 


2. Improved Eating Quality—COVO Super-Mix produces fine, 
even grain—moist, tender texture, delicate and delicious to 
the taste. 


3. Better Volume of Baked Goods—COVO Super-Mix will de- 
velop and hold full, stable baked volume. This means extra 
profits to you. 

4. Yet No Increase in Cost—With COVO Super-Mix the fin- 
ished baked goods cost no more, when you consider the 
yield. In addition, the unvarying uniformity of COVO 
Super-Mix saves time and materials. 

COVO and COVO Super-Mix are available in 400-Ib. steel 
barrels, 100-lb. drums, 50-Ib. tins. 


This Shortening has been tested 
in ovr Laboratories and Research 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Baker Bakes it Best 


General Offices «+ 











“WOMEN WANT 
NATURAL 


VITAMINS and MINERALS!” 


Why go to the bother of educating customers 
to the meaning of Thiamin, Nicotinic Acid, 
etc., etc., when they already KNOW and 
WANT 100% Whole Wheat which contains 
these Vitamins in NATURAL FORM? 











“Men-folk may go in for 
synthetic vitamins . . 
‘pills and squills’ . 

but mothers prefer to 
give their families in- 


creased vitamin and 
mineral intake through ° MJ 
NATURAL SOURCES. S 


“That is why Whole 
Wheat Bread made with 
Enright’s 100% Whole 
Wheat Flour is so popu- 
lar today. 


“It is primarily whole- 
some and NATURAL, 
while supplying Vitamin 
B, and other essential 
vitamins women want.” 


ae 


is an abundant source of Vitamins B, (Thiamin) 
and E. Also contains Vitamins A, B,, G, P-P 
and pantothenic acid. 

NO MIXING PROBLEM! 

NO EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM! 
“NATURALLY” POPULAR! 





























Testing Samples, complete 
formulas, ready for you. 
Proven Advertising and 
merchandising fplans 
can be quickly arranged. 
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REMINDER CAMPAIGN 
BOOSTS BREAD 


OmaHA, Nes.—A successful cam- 
paign to impress local grocers with 
the real value of bread as a “profit 
leader” was staged recently by the 
Independent Grocers and Meat Deal- 
ers Asociation of Omaha. The whole- 
sale bakers co-operated by providing 
advertising material including posters 
and store cards to set up in the gro- 
cery stores, and lapel tags for grocery 
store employees. 

Messages on the advertising matter 
carried such phrases as “Did you 
forget fresh bread, milk or butter?” 
“We sell only fresh bread,” and “If 
we did not ask you to buy a loaf of 
bread you will be given one free.” 

The association also mailed to all 
grocers a daily card containing a mes- 
sage concerning how easy bread is to 
sell, how important display is in sell- 
ing bread, the effectiveness of sug- 
gestive selling, and stressing the point 
that bread is the outstanding “profit 
leader.” These mailings were made 
daily for four consecutive weeks. 








ILLINOIS BAKERS CHOOSE 
BLOOMINGTON FOR 1942 


Cuicaco, I1nu.—The board of directors 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois has 
chosen Bloomington for the 1942 con- 
vention city. 

Dates for next year’s sessions will be 
April 7 and 8, according to an announce- 
ment by Wilmoth C. Mack, secretary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NOT EXEMPT 

Lincotn, Nes.—The state attorney 
general’s office has ruled that a girl work- 
ing for her parents in a bakery is not 
exempt from terms of the state female 
employment law. Don Kelley, assistant 
attorney general, stated that the act was 
passed to promote the health and well 
being of Nebraska’s womanhood, and 
there is no exception in the law which 
would take a girl out of the provisions of 
the statute merely because she is work- 
ing for her parents. The ruling affects 
the working hours of girls. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BREAD BUSINESS SOLD 
Sale of the bread and pastry business 
been closed down and will not be operat- 
of the Franklin County Baking Co. 
Greenfield, Mass., to Harvey Sevrens 
has been announced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert A, Tanner. Mr. Sevrens will con- 
duct the business from 51 Davis Street, 
operating as the Harvey Baking Co. and 
will continue to distribute bread and 
pastry made by another bakery under 
the Smith-Carr brand. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. R. SHORT CHAIRMAN 
Cuicaco, I11r.—J. R. Short, president 
of the J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, 
has been named chairman of the Chi- 
cago area campaign to raise funds for 
the U. S. O. This is to provide service 
and entertainment for the armed (forces 
in army camps and navy bases. 














“MILKTEX’’ Butter Flavor 


A pure. wholesome, non-rancid flavoring product 
in heavy emulsion form. Water soluble. Sweet in 
character. Its commercial value lies in its ability 
to build lasting bread and sweet goods business. 
geld by Jobbers. Also supplied direct. Priced at 


-95 per gallon jar. 
FERBO FLAVOR INDUSTRY, Madison, N. J. 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 
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DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


e 
A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 











* SCIENTIFIC TRAINING * 


A five-million dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls (4 months) ani 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large and small batches 
is carried on in large bake shops, 
smaller experimental bake shops and in 
an experimental laboratory. 


New groups start the first of each 


month, 


Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

















NATIONAL 


GRAIN YEAST ' 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 





Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
800"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill. 


New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., N.Y. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
A , od, Pie AA. Bed. 





COLBORNE MEG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











BAKERY 


MACHINES 


& OVENS 











THE McCormick company, tne. 


121 S. NEGLEY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
250 PARK AVENUE 


- NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC BAKERIES 




















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN ’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 


25 Broad Street 


New York City 
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CALIFORNIA 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Anderson, of 
Canoga Park, have recently leased and 
taken over operation of the Newhall 
(Cal.) Bakery from Mrs. A. F. Crusey. 

The De Coux Cake Shop recently 
opened at 1732 Park Avenue, San Jose. 
Merle De Coux, owner, was with a Hol- 
lywood movie studio for three years as 
an artistic cake baker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Al Eatherton, of San 
Francisco, recently opened a bakery in 
Boulder Creek. 

The Carnation Bakery, operated by 
Otto Kern and Earl Ellis, recently 
opened in Modesto. 

Charles R. Dillen, of Los Angeles, 
recently purchased Lea’s Bakery in 
Fresno from Mr. and Mrs. Sam Grinspan. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., Sacramento, 
is constructing a $6,500 office and load- 
ing station at Chico. The company, 
which distributes bread throughout this 
section, will unload its large trucks into 
smaller delivery cars here. 

The City Bakery at Vallejo recently 
reopened after a remodeling campaign. 
Joe Annoni is the owner. 

Primo Marea, of Eureka, recently pur- 
chased the Ferndale (Cal.) Bakery with 
plans to remodel and modernize the 
plant with new equipment for a formal 
opening. He is the owner of the Eureka 
Maid Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Mayer recently 
purchased Maloof’s Bakery at Santa 
Rosa from Mr. and Mrs. Milton J. 
Maloof. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Kohl recently 
opened a new bakery at 7621 Foothill, 
Eastmont, near Oakland. 

Helwig’s Bakery, 5427 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, will undergo alterations 
to the extent of $2,750. 

The Excelsior Bakery, 4492 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, is planning a 
$1,800 alteration campaign. 

Orsi’s Bakery was recently opened in 
Stockton. A. J. Orsi, owner, had just 
completed an extensive remodeling and 
improvement campaign. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kollicker re- 
cently opened a bakery at Pollack Pines. 

John Marino recently took possession 
of the Seabright Bakery in San Fran- 
cisco. 

COLORADO 

Raymond T. McKee, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has succeeded Dan Cudworth as 
Manager of the Wonder Bakery in 
Pueblo. Mr. Cudworth has been pro- 
moted to a position in the sales depart- 
ment of the organization. 

Mrs. M. H. White recently opened the 
City Cafe and Bake Shop in Flagler. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lathrop have 
closed their bakery in Limon and have 
opened a bakery in Ordway. 

Garmathy’s Pastry Shoppe recently 
opened at Arvada. 


FLORIDA 
Fuchs Baking Co., Miami, has pur- 
chased new ovens for its plant, which is 
being enlarged. 


GEORGIA 

Flowers Baking Co., Thomasville, re- 

cently purchased a late model band type 
slicer and wrapping machine. 

Craig’s Bakery, Inc., Columbus, re- 

cently installed a new traveling oven 


which bakes over 2,000 loaves of bread 
an hour. 

Stone Baking Co., Atlanta, recently 
installed a large traveling oven in the 
bread department. 

IDAHO 

Approximately 1,500 grocers, bakers 
and restaurant operators of southern 
Idaho attended a preview showing of the 


new Eddy Bakery plant at 305 South 
Fifth, Pocatello, recently. J. E. O’Con- 
nel, president of the firm; Press Harker, 
local sales manager, and Ray Phillips, 
superintendent of the bakery, received 
the guests. 
IOWA 

H. S. Ritchie, of Independence, has 

reopened the Home Bakery at Elgin. 


A new oven and a bread slicer have 
Mr. Ritchie also plans 
to put in a new mixer and other mod- 


been installed. 


ern equipment. 

Maurice Kaveny has discontinued his 
bakery in the opera house building in 
Waukon. 

The Elgin (Iowa) Home Bakery will 
be reopened by H. S. Ritchie, of Inde- 





In Defense of Your Market 


OF QUALITY, 





Leading independent bakers everywhere 
have won...and successfully hold...their | 
markets with the aid of our advertising | 
and merchandising methods and counsel. 
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You MUST BE PREPARED 
—NOW AND ALWAYS-—TO BUILD 
AND MAINTAIN CONSUMER 
LOYALTY TO YOUR PRODUCTS. 
YOU MUST BE ABLE TO HOLD 
THIS FRIENDLINESS AGAINST 
ALL COMPETITIVE ONSLAUGHT 
PACKAGING 
IMPROVEMENT, AGGRESSIVE 

MERCHANDISING TACTICS. 











Based on thorough study and analysis 
of your products, organization and market 
our service combines every advantage of 
modern advertising agency practice with 
unparalleled specialized experience in the 


baking industry. 


The success of our methods of advertising 
and merchandising are proved by results 
gained by firms you know and respect. 
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Perhaps we may be at liberty to serve 
you in your selling area. Why not call us in 
today. ..and be prepared against the time 
when changing conditions may seriously 
threaten your position 











BAKER’S 
VELVET 


* 
SEAL OF 
PURITY 


* 
ROYAL 
STAR 


* 
FLAKY 
CRUST 


since 183s, by COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 





Crop year in and crop year out, Henkel’s 
cake flours are milled under closest lab- 
oratory control to a guaranteed standard 
of uniformity. That means much in in- 
suring best results for you. 
finer cake flours—and be sure of uniform- 
ly light, fine and tasty cakes—at a great- 
er profit for you. 





<< EXTRA Fancy —S 
CAKE FLOURS 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 





PURE DARK 


And Intermediate Grades 
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pendence, with Paul Tate, of Griswold, 
as assistant. 

Mrs. J. H. Spencer, of Iowa Falls, has 
retired from the bakery business. The 
building has been remodeled. 

N. A. Nielsen has discontinued the 
Nielsen’s Bakery at Indianola. 

The Kaveny Bakery in Waukon has 
discontinued operation. Maurice Kaveny, 
who has been operating the bakery sev- 
eral years, has gone to Milwaukee, Wis., 
to accept employment. 

New store fixtures have been installed 
in the Olson Bakery, operated by H. 
A. Olson at Dennison. 

A new reel oven and a three-section 
retarded dough box have been installed 
in the bakery of A. J. Bergeson at 
Iowa Falls. 

A large new reel oven has been in- 
stalled in the Gus Gabler Bakery in 
Council Bluffs. 

Lloyd Ferguson has a new high speed 
mixer in his bakery at Guthrie Center. 

E. F. Pettus has retired from the 
baking business in Sioux City and has 
gone to Rawlins, Wyo., where he pur- 
chased the Ideal Bakery from Oscar 
Whitlock. 

An automatic doughnut machine has 
been added by Carroll Ross in his bak- 
ery at Spencer. 

The Sioux Bakery at Sioux City has 
added an adjustable molder. 

Hines Variety Bakery at Estherville 
has added a new molder to its equip- 
ment. 

MARYLAND 

Walter W. Wittig, owner of the Wittig 
Bakery at Frostburg, Md., sold the busi- 
ness to Ira Langeluttig, who will con- 
tinue business at the same place. The 
bakery was established in 1876 by the 
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late George Wittig. The retiring owner 
has been in ill health for some time. 


MICHIGAN 


Andrew Aho has purchased the Riv- 
erside Bakery in Iron River. Mr. Aho 
also owns the Crystal Falls (Mich.) 
Bakery. 

MINNESOTA 

The Federal Bakery of Winona is 
contemplating a $40,000 addition. Wen- 
dell Fish is manager. 

The Monahan Bakeries have started 
construction on a $12,000 addition at 
618 Twenty-second Avenue N.E, Min- 
neapolis. Thomas J. Monahan is head 
of the concern. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Kaefer, St. Louis 
Park, are considering erecting a bunga- 
low bakery at Excelsior Boulevard and 
Inglewood Avenue. 

Lawrence Holden, Lake City, has sold 
the Golden Leaf Bakery to Russell Mel- 
gren. 

The new Minnetonka Pastry shop was 
opened recently at Wayzata by Frank 
Stein in the new building on Lake Street. 

New equipment has been installed in 
the Hendrickson Bakery at Eveleth, in- 
cluding a new oven, molder and steain 
box. John Hendrickson is proprietor. 

Sam Orlich, proprietor of the Orlich 
Grocery, Chisholm, has reopened tiie 
bakery department of his store. 

The New Bakery will open for busi- 
ness in the old J. C. Penney Building 
at Alexandria. Wayne Rayppy, owner, 
was formerly located on East Sixth 
Avenue. 

MISSOURI 

Machatschek’s Modern Bake Shop, 
2809 Watson Road, St. Louis, has been 
enlarged, floor space in the store and 


ECKHART’S RYE 
FLOUR 


MANNA WHITE PATENT 


PURE MEDIUM 


RYE MEAL 





DAILY CAPACITY 800 BBLS * 





Our location enables us to mill only the choicest grain. We are 
not dependent on rye grown in only one section of the country, 


but can draw from any section producing the finest quality rye. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dobry’s modern mill stands at the gateway of one of the 
finest wheat crops Oklahoma has ever had. Its position 
allows it to select the best wheat in the state. 


Debry’s Best 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Rest of the West 


BAKERS SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 


The transition from old to new crop 
is entirely painless for users of Dobry 


flours. 


In fact, Dobry buyers have forgotten 


how to worry about new crop flour. 


They take it for granted that the flour 
will be just as good, just as easy to 


handle. 


We'd like to say it is better with 
every new crop, but we can't do 
that. We don’t know how to make 
flour any better. 


> 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, In. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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shop having been doubled. One room, 
about 10x12 feet, was built for display- 
ing party and anniversary cakes. A 
new front and store fixtures were in- 
stalled. 

Ludwig Wimmer has bought the But- 
ter Cup Bake Shop, a long established 
retail bakery at 1718 Tower Grove Av- 
enue, St. Louis. 

John Lemkuhl is reported to have 
closed his retail bakery at 2700 Arsenal 
Street, St. Louis. 

The Sensmeyer Bakery at Thirteenth 
and Hickory streets, St. Louis, is re- 
ported to have been closed. 


NEBRASKA 


A new dough brake has been installed 
in the bakery of Hans Dohring at Au- 
rora. 

The C. Dion Bakery at Spencer has 
added a new cake machine. 

The bakery department of the Rudge 
& Guenzel department store at Lincoln 
has been discontinued. 

The MecMillian & Markey Bakery at 
O’Neill has installed a dough brake. 

A new type dough sheeter has been 
installed at the Ortman Bakery in 
Omaha. 

The Wilcox Bakery at North Platte 
recently installed a new cake machine 
and a new gas-fired automatic boiler. 

A new 2-h.p. boiler has been installed 
by H. D. Christianson in his bakery at 
Kearney. 

L. J. Kauffman has added a 24-pan 
oil-fired oven in his shop at Valentine. 

Albert Chadwinkel recently modern- 
ized his retail shop at Alliance by in- 
stalling a front of new cases. 

A new fryer has been added to the 
equipment of the Wendelin Baking Co. 
at Lincoln. 

The Grand Island (Neb.) Baking Co. 
has a new wrapping machine. 

The Schulze Baking Co. at Omaha, 
C.- J. Regan, manager, has installed a 
new stoker-fired boiler. 

The Omar Baking Co. is remodeling 
its barn at Forty-fifth and Nicholas 
streets, Omaha, at a cost of $1,500. 

The Ortman Bakeries of Omaha have 
added salt-rising bread to their produc- 
tion list, and the loaf reportedly is meet- 
ing with ready acceptance with the Oma- 
ha public at 15¢ a loaf. 

Andrew and Warren Portsche have 
discontinued their Dutch Mill Bakery at 
6205 Havelock Avenue, Lincoln, and have 
purchased the Acme Bakery in down- 
town Lincoln, which they will operate 
under the name of Portsche’s Dutch Mill 
Bakery. The purchase was made from 
Maynard Wyant, who plans to retire 
from the baking business. Equipment 
of the old Dutch Mill Bakery was auc- 
tioned off recently and included a dough- 
nut stove and kettle, two frying screens, 
dump screen, high speed mixer, auto- 
matic bread slicer, rounder and bread 
proofer, steam proof box, boiler, 32-bun- 
pan oven, cake machine and mix bowls, 
racks, wrapping stand, fans, scales, mix- 
ing table, pans, trucks, roll box, cash 
register, display cases, office equipment, 
ete. 

The Schulze Baking Co. is building a 
small addition to the plant at 2215 Leav- 
enworth Street in Omaha. 

Mrs. H. S. Maines has leased the 
Maines Bakery in Tecumseh to Harold 
Schunemann, formerly connected with 
the Purity Baking Co. at Ames. 

Earl Wood, Inc., has installed a new 
mixer in the baking plant at Nineteenth 
and R streets, Lincoln. 

The Omaha Bakers Supply Co. has in- 
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stalled a fin-type coil in the office air- 
conditioning system. 

Earl Wood, Inc., which operates a cen- 
tral baking plant at Nineteenth and R 
streets in Lincoln, has opened two new 
retail outlets in Lincoln. Located at 
2207 Dudley and 3512 D, they increase 
to 17 the number of such retail estab- 
lishments in the city. 

The Wilke Baking Co., at Beatrice, 
owned by Carl Wilke, has installed a 
new four-pocket dough divider. 

A new molder has been installed in 
the bakery of M. Clark at Central City. 

A. W. Ripley, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Lincoln Baking Co. at Lin- 
coln, has been promoted to full manager, 
and Charles Yost, president and former 
manager, has moved to Kansas City, Mu., 
where his other baking interests will take 
up his full time, it has been reported. 

Twelve salesmen of the Continental 
Baking Co. at Omaha were honored re- 
cently with safety awards and meda's 
because their trucks were not involved 
in avoidable accidents during the past 
six months. Jerome Karthous and John 
J. Byrne were given diamond-studded 
medals, indicating that they had driven 
nine years without an avoidable acci- 
dent. 


NEW JERSEY 


Richard Methven has opened a new 
retail bakery on Main Street, Closter. 

The Jersey Bread Co., 317 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Paterson, is how being 
operated by Richard F. Meyer, formerly 
of the Continental Baking Co. and Gen- 
eral Baking Co. 

Stenmark’s Bakery was recently opened 
at 26 South Washington Street, Bergen- 
field. 

Mrs. George Pfister has opened the 
Community Bakery at 534 North Broad 
Street, Elizabeth. 

Voorhees Bakery, _ retail, 
Woods, was recently opened. 

Sergel’s Bakery, retail, has moved to 
larger quarters at 90 South Washington 
Avenue, Bergenfield. 

Sylvia Kroen and Sally Langiver have 
filed a certificate of trade style for the 
Kubacki Baking Co., 508 17th Street, 
Union City. 

A new retail store has been construct- 
ed at the Groth Baking Co. plant, 464 
Chestnut Street, Union Township. 

O. Ludwig-Baking Co., capitalized at 
$25,000, has been incorporated to operate 
a bakery in Newark. Otto Ludwig is 
the proprietor. 

The Rolling Pin Bakery has _ been 
opened in Union by George Kummer, 
who also operates a bakery in New York 
City. 


Breton 


NEW YORK 


John Logan and Theodore Faas r¢ 
cently took over the Frank Eberhardt 
Bakery in Tarrytown. Mr. Logan has 
been a route man for eight years anil 
Mr. Faas head baker for 20 years. 

The salesroom of the Wentworth Bak- 
ery, 3 West Fulton Street, Gloversville, 
has been discontinued. All business will 
be carried on in the bakery’s plant at 
123 East Fulton Street. 

The Cottage Bake Shop _ recently 
opened a new store at 118 East Fayette 
Street, Syracuse. 

Ann’s Pastry Shop recently opened in 
Hoosick Falls. The shop, affiliated wit! 
the Cambridge (N. Y.) Bakery, operated 
by Martin Kyer, is managed by Mr. 
Kyer’s daughter, Mrs. John Severson. 

John Hummel, operating a bakery at 
1201 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, has 
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All of our leading wheat 
patent flours are now op- 
tionally available’ en- 
riched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron 
to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Re- 
search Council. 


For bakers who prefer to 
do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED 
CONCENTRATE 


OS 
ENOTES tit 
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TOE TO HEEL 


i Several dry slices and a four-inch heel are 
the stale remains of a loaf in the breadbox 
of a housewife we know. 


The family didn’t like it—wouldn’t eat it—and 
the housewife will take no more of that brand. 


Don’t let hungry hordes do this to your bread! 


Give them golden loaves they will relish from 
toe to heel. 


Make them with one of these fine flours. 


DANIEL WEBSTER ...Short Patent 
GOLD COIN ..... Standard Patent 
PURE SILVER .... Fancy First Clear 
HIGH GLUTEN WHOLE WHEAT 


(Requires No Blending ) 
ALSO 


RYE FLOURS... All Grades and Blends 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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cA Cheerful Dame 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


And a cheerful flour 
Performing always with 
Good cheer and confidence. 
Cheerful also in the 
Baker’s pride in his product 
And usually ina 


Cheery profit account. 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : KANSAS (NstituTE 











ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











* A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“Diamond ow ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








filed a petition for arrangement in fed- 
eral court, eastern district, listing lia- 
bilities of $48,682.61 and assets of $2,603. 

The Federal Bake Shops is construct- 
ing a new branch at 27 North Main 
Street, Gloversville. 

A new oven is being installed in the 
Endwell Bakery, 352 Clinton Street, 
Binghamton. 

Solfay Baking Co., Inc., 338 East Gun- 
hill Road, the Bronx, has been petitioned 
into bankruptcy by two creditors with 
claims totaling $550. Judge Alfred C. 
Coxe has appointed I. Arnold Ross re- 
ceiver under $1,000 bond. 

Capital Bakery Corp. has been char- 
tered to conduct business in the Bronx, 
with a capital stock of $15,000, $100 par 
value. Directors are: Louis DiFrisco, 
2403 Hoffman Street, Bronx; Anthony 
Constantino and Helen Ann Curcio, 149 
E. 116th Street, New York City. 

Mrs. Eggers Baking Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in Queens 
County. Directors are: Henry Eggers, 
484 84th Street, Brooklyn; Walter Hub- 
ner, 115-51 219th Street, St. Albans; 
Charles Christian, 200 Merrick Road, 
Baldwin, N. Y. 

Macy McNeal will open a retail bak- 
ery at 2190 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Theodore Kappes has opened a retail 
bakery at 2055 Third Avenue, New York 
City. 

Service Bake Shop, Inc., capitalized at 
$10,000, has been chartered to operate 
a bakery in New York. 

Warner Bakeshop, Inc., 227 East 165th 
Street, New York, has filed a voluntary 
petition for arrangement under chapter 
11 of the Chandler Act, listing liabilities 
of $30,443 and assets of $3,688. A _ set- 
tlement of 20% is proposed. 

Preziosi Bakery Co., Inc., capitalized 
at $20,000, has been granted a charter 
to operate a bakery in Freeport, L. I. 

Lester A. Slade, who operates a bak- 
ery in Salamanca, has filed a voluntary 
petition of bankruptcy in federal court, 
Rochester, listing liabilities of $8,978, 
assets of $5,290, and secured claims of 
$4,021. 

Ramapo Community Bakeries has been 
organized to do a general baking busi- 
ness in Spring Valley. 

Danilow Baking Corp. has been char- 
tered to conduct business in New York, 
with Fannie, Victoria M. and Abraham 
Danilow, 1323 49th Street, Brooklyn, as 
directors. 

Uneeda, Inc., a Delaware company, 
has surrendered its authority to conduct 
business in New York state. National 
Biscuit Co., 449 W. 14th Street, New 
York City, filed the papers. 

Wellins Baking Co., Inc. has been 
chartered to conduct business in New 
York, with Joseph Wellins, 1754 Monroe 
Avenue, New York City, among the di- 
rectors. 

East New York Sanitary Bagel Bak- 
ery, Inc., has been chartered to conduct 
a business in bagels, bread, rolls, etc., 
with principal offices in Kings County. 
Directors are: Sol Goldbaum, 956 Mont- 
gomery Street; Benjamin Goldbaum, 346 
New York Avenue, and Hyman Feldman, 
408 Miller Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Consumers Biscuit Co., Inc., 740 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Belleville, N. J., filed a 
statement with the secretary of state in 
Albany that its office for the conduct of 
business in New York state was at 404 
E. 32d Street, New York City. Wil- 
liam H. Blaney is listed in the papers 
as president and the capital stock as 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 
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MAJESTIC 
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Mennel Milling Co. 
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KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








Crown Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








A Reai Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
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FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
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1,000 shares of preferred, at $100 par 
yalue each, and 100 common, at no 
par value. 

Papers have been recorded on the dis- 
solution of Consumers Biscuit Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Anna Moshman, formerly doing busi- 
ness as Moshman’s Bakery, 703 Tremont 
Avenue, New York, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in federal court, 
southern district, listing liabilities of 
$15,075 and no assets. 

Capitol Bakery Corp., capitalized at 
$15,000, has been incorporated to operate 
a general baking business in the Bronx. 

Bill’s Do-Nut Shop has moved to 
larger quarters at 341 East Third Street, 
Jamestown. 

The retail shop operated by Glenn L. 
Saunders at 135 Court Street, Bingham- 
ton, has been closed. 

The Island Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in Roslyn, 
North Hempstead, Nassau County. Di- 
rectors are: Samuel Aleyner, 135 Haw- 
thorne Street, Brooklyn; Samuel Herbs- 
man, 1125 Boston Road, Bronx, and Ruth 
Reich, 10 Monroe Street, New York City. 

D. Miller, Inc., has been chartered to 
conduct a business in bakery products 
of all kinds, with principal quarters in 
Kings County. Capital stock is $20,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are: David 
Miller, 1501 St. Johns Place; Samuel 
Miller, 1568 Sterling Place; Beatrice 
Reitzer, 1409 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn. 

Rosen Baking Corp. has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Kings 
County, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
$100 par value. Directors include Joseph 
and Celia Rosen, 751 Troy Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Preziosi Bakery Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in Free- 
port, with a capital stock of $20,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are Anthony 
Apicella, Vincent J. Ferreri and Evelyn 
Pirando, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn. 

Sel-More Bake Shops, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in the 
Bronx. Directors are: Hugh W. Mur- 
phy, Joseph Apfel and Harry Kay, 220 
W. 42d Street, New York City. 

The King’s Kitchen, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a business in cakes, 
pastries, etc., in New York, with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000, $100 par. Directors 
are John and Erna Walkhoff and Rich- 
ard Falkenstein, 2888 Broadway, New 
York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Waynesville Bakery, Waynesville, has 
opened for business under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. R. B. Pearce. E. H. Mc- 
Farlan, of Hendersonville, N. C., owner, 
operates bakeries in Hendersonville and 
Canton, with Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Pearce 
as managers. The Waynesville plant will 
cater to the retail trade and not sell 
at wholesale. 

Clarence Funk has sold his interest in 
the Vernon Cake Co., Greensboro, to his 
partner, Graham Armstead. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co. re- 
cently installed a new slicer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Clarence Stone has assumed manage- 
ment of the Stone Bakery and Cafe at 
Cooperstown. 

George Baker has sold the Sunrise 
Bakery at Stanley to Karl Oien, of the 
Stanley Bakery. 

The bakery in the Borrud Building 
at Stanley has been reopened by Mrs. 
George Baker. 

J. E. Widdel, of Minot, has purchased 





the Sanitary Bakery, 507 Third Street 
N.E., from Bennie Suelzle. 


OHIO 


E. Foster Jones, of Cambridge, re- 
cently opened the B. C. Bakery in Mc- 
Connellsville. 

The Hough Home Bakery, 8406 Hough 
Avenue, Cleveland, will move into quar- 
ters six times larger than it now occu- 
pies. The 38-year-old baking firm has 
purchased for $70,000 from the Hall 
Baking Co. of New York, the plant of 
68,000 sq ft at 1519 Lakeview Avenue. 

Fritz Young, formerly of Greenville, 
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has established the Covington (Ohio) 
Baking Co. He was formerly connected 
with the Greenville Baking Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everhard Verhagen are 
opening a new bakery at Cuyahoga Falls. 

Frederick Jung is announced as open- 
ing a new bakery at Covington. 

Ralph Brill, manager of the Ironton 
branch of the New System Baking Corp., 
has been transferred to the Zanesville 
branch. 


OHIO 


Charles Friedman, recent owner of the 
United Bakery at Sharon, Pa., has pur- 
chased the Buckeye Bakery at Youngs- 
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town from Ernest Gottesman. The new 
owner will retain the name of the plant 
and operate 11 trucks in an exclusively 
wholesale business. 


OKLAHOMA 


A remodeling program which enlarged 
the lobby space and modernized the ap- 
pearance of the building was recently 
completed by the Peoples Bakery, 118 
North Seminole, Okmulgee. Automatic 
slicing and wrapping machines have been 
added to the equipment. J. R. Coleman 
is the proprietor. 

Mullman Bros., Oklahoma City, has 
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Your Flour!... 


A Modern Mill and Trained Personnel Directed by One 
of the Best Equipped Laboratories in the Industry. 





























Numser 1—Shows a Sharples Super-Centrifuge for mechan- 
ically determining the absorption in hard wheat flour; and a 
MacMichael Viscosimeter to -accurately gauge the strength 
and quality of gluten in soft wheat flours and enable us to 
assure you of uniform flour performance. 


Numser 2—Shows an electric moisture tester which allows 
us to determine instantaneously the amount of moisture in 
all wheat, instead of depending on the old method of boiling 
out in oil. 


Numser 3—Shows Swanson Recording Dough Tester which 
accurately determines and shows graphically strength, elas- 
ticity and stability of gluten in flour. 


Numser 4—Shows Buhler Experimental Mill which allows 
us to mill small samples of wheat to patent and clear flours, 
to determine characteristics of different types of wheat and 


the quality of their gluten before buying wheat for grinding 
on the regular mill. 


NumBer 5—Shows protein digestion bank for determining 
amount of protein; also muffle oven for determining ash 
content of wheat and flour. 


NumbBer 6—Shows electric moisture tester for closer and 
faster check on mill operations; also analytical balance 
weighing to within 1-10,000 gram. 


NuMBER 7—Shows experimental bakery with electric bread 
oven in the background with mixer and proof box on the 
right; and electric doughnut frying machine in the left 
background. 


NumBer 8—Shows fiber and fat determination apparatus in 
the left background and protein distillation apparatus on 
the right. 


Safeguarding Performance in Your Bakery 


FEDERAL MILL 











bOCEPORT, 8. Y. 


INCORPORATED 
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“ZESTO FLOUR" 


Is not mere white flour enriched with 
synthetic vitamins but a _ specially 
milled flour, very much richer in 
nutrients than plain flour, which pro- 
duces a rich creamy loaf with the 
full wheat flavor. 


The National Nutritional Con- 
ference prefers “the milling of 
grains so as to retain their full, 
natural nutrition values.” 


“Zesto Flour” hits this preference 
right square in the bullseye. 


Turn a postage stamp into a profit 
by asking for particulars 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


7... 
“YAe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 

















MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


s — 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toled Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 


lo 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








added a bakery department to its store, 
specializing in pastries and special party 
orders. 

B. S. Holmes, Tulsa, has succeeded 
Sid G. Hicks as vice president and man- 
ager of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. in 
Oklahoma City. Hicks has been trans- 
ferred to the Kansas City office of the 
company as sales manager. 

The Hobart (Okla.) Bakery has in- 
stalled complete high speed equipment. 

Bennie Beall’s Bakery, Healdton, has 
opened following its remodeling. 

The Pemberton Bakery, Ada, has 
bought high speed bread equipment. 

The following Oklahoma bakeries have 
added new trucks to their fleets: Rogers 
Bread Co., Sapulpa; Shipley Baking 
Co., Muskogee; M. & K. Bakery, Davis; 
General Baking Co., Oklahoma City; 
Mueller Baking Co., Tulsa; Golden Krust 
Bakery, Alva; National Biscuit Co., Mus- 
kogee; National Biscuit Co., Tulsa; Royal 
Baking Co., Oklahoma City; Johnson’s 
Baking Co., Ada; Van’s Baking Co., 
Edmond; and Marvel Baking Co., Miami. 


OREGON 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd A. Johnson have 
purchased the bakery at 815 S.E. 39th 
Avenue, Portland. The business will 
continue to be known as Hubbard’s 
Cupboard. 

The new, modern Williams Bakery at 
Eugene was opened recently with open 
house ceremonies. The $40,000 building 
is one of the finest in the state. Basil 
T. Williams is the owner. 

Elmer Walo, 54, manager of the Home 
Bakery at Astoria, died at his home in 
the salmon center. He was a native 
of Finland. 

W. A. Borstall, formerly of Seattle, 
has opened a retail bakery at Clatskanie. 

Day’s Banner Bakery has been opened 
at North Bend by Frank R. Day. Mr. 
Day has been identified with the indus- 
try for 20 years. He is a graduate of 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, of which he is past president of 
the Oregon branch. 

Lester Collar is in charge of produc- 
tion at Deutschmann’s Bakery, 1524 Co- 
lumbia Street, Eugene. The plant will 
shortly be known as Dickson’s Bakery. 

Anton Stevens, formerly co-partner 
with L. W. Capp, of the Superior Donut 
Co., Portland, has sold his interest and 
is now associated with E. O. Myers, of 
the Holsum Bakery Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

Jacob H. Trebelhorn, of the Ideal 
Bakery at 701 N. Killingsworth Ave- 
nue, Portland, has recently added con- 
siderable new machinery in moderniza- 
tion of the plant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark Forge have pur- 
chased Ray Johnston’s Bakery in Mon- 
mouth. 

Leslie and Ernest McClure have sold 
the McClure Bros. Bakery, Nyassa, to 
Andy Swan, John Koopman and Ken- 
neth Langton. The McClure brothers 
will hereafter be associated with their 
father in the bakery business at Cald- 
well, Idaho. 

The Harvey Valley Bakery is the new 
name of the Burns (Oregon) Bakery, 
which is owned and operated by Howard 
Maw. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Leo L. Petsky has opened the Tasty 
Bakery at 330 Pennsylvania Avenue 
West, Warren. Mr. Petsky was for- 
merly engaged in business in another 
location in Warren. 

The Heimbach Baking Co., one of the 
oldest bakeries in eastern Pennsylvania, 
located at Allentown, was granted per- 
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mission by the Lehigh County court to 
operate for another year ending June, 
1942. Harold A. Schantz, the receiver, 
in his report to the court showed that 
most of the general creditors of the firm 
have been satisfied. Five new trucks will 
be bought and a new front installed. 

The Modern Restaurant, Inc., was 
granted a Pennsylvania charter with a 
capital of $10,000 to engage in the bak- 
ery and restaurant business at 860 West- 
ern Avenue, Northside, Pittsburgh. In- 
corporators include Peter Poulos, Nich- 
olas Varakadis and Joseph Trikalidis, «ll 
of Pittsburgh. 

McCaskey’s Bakery will soon be lo- 
cated in the former Imperial Hotel 
Building at Main Street and First Av- 
enue, Corry. 

A new bakeshop and retail store is 
being constructed at 459 Sheridan Av- 
enue, Johnstown, for George Staicer. 

A new pastry shop is being opened 
in Towanda by David Youngblood, who 
operates a retail bakery in Montrose. 

Kennedy’s Bakery in Belleville is now 
being operated by Robert A. and W. ‘I’. 
Kennedy, Jr. W. T. Kennedy, Sr., who 
founded the concern more than 30 years 
ago, has retired. 

The Soya Health Food Bakery was 
recently opened at 600 Ater Street, H:i- 
zleton. Charles Dossenbach is the pro- 
prietor. 

The Ferndale Bakery has _ resumed 
operations at 555 Ferndale Avenue, 
Johnstown, after completing reconstruc- 
tion operations following a fire earlier 
in the year. A new oven and other 
equipment have been installed. 

Graycar’s Bakery at 115 North Main 
Street, Peckville, was recently opened. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Peoples Baking Co., Orangeburg, 
has purchased a new wrapping machine. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Francis Harrison has sold his bakery 
at Gregory to J. Conant. 

Fire damaged the Black Hills Bakery 
at Custer with loss estimated at $2,000 
E. S. Fellows is the owner. 

William Ogilvie has purchased the Fed- 
eral Baking Co. shop at Watertown at 
East Kemp Avenue. 

Mrs. Peter Pinch, of Wagner, is open- 
ing a bakery and delicatessen shop in 
Chamberlain. 

The Timber Lake (S. D.) Bakery has 
moved into the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Babcock & Lippert store 
there. 

E. Schmidt has installed a new slicer 
and molding machine, along with an oven 
steamer and automatic proofing cabinet, 
in his bakery at Canton. 

A new high speed dough mixer has 
been installed in the bakery of the South 
Dakota State Hospital at Yankton. 

H. A. Jacobson has a new cake mi- 
chine in his bakery at Vermillion. 

Martha Hayes has installed a new 
dough conditioner in her Wayside Bak- 
ery at Hot Springs. 

A high speed mixer has been installed 
in the bakery of William Ogilvie at 
Watertown. 

The W. E. Anderson Bakery at Scot- 
land has added a new molder. 


TENNESSEE 


Swan’s Bakery, Knoxville, has pur- 


chased a new oven. 


Al Abercrombie recently purchased the 
Abrams Bakery, Lawrenceburg, from J}. 
A. Abrams, and is operating it under 
the name of Silver Crest Bakery. The 
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+ PASTED GUSSETS 


SEWN BOTTOM => 


5) (6) $6. -PAPBR BAGS- 
IE JAITE MULTIAWALL 





WILL DELIVER 98 LBS. YOUR FLOUR TO BAKERS 


WITH . . . NO FREIGHT ON BAGS RETURNED TO MILL. 
| NO BAG CLEANING FOR RE-USE. 
JAITE MULTI-WALL BAGS LESS EXPENSE IN HANDLING BAGS. 


‘antes BRAND NEW BAG EACH LOADING, Transaction Completed with Billing. 
Requirements. We Solicit Your Inquiry for Prices and Samples. 
ST. HELENS, OREGON JAITE, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO and WILMINGTON, CAL. 











~« 5 sounD REASONS 4 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


Ee Oe BAY STATE MILLING Gk ccnpies cuss rurnisnes tpon remo 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EV ANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 














For the baker who cares 


La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE | sinane sonar 


STRAIGHT GRADE 


«ss exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 





LA GRANGE MILLS "Zs. | | CAPITAL Firour MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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DEPENDABILITY 


A solid, year in and year out flour 
from central Kansas’ choicest high 
protein wheat that confidently in- 


vites your approval. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since-1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 








MISSOURI CAKE FLOUR 


Balanced 
Gluten 


High 
Ratio \\ 


BOONVILLE MILLS COMPANY 
Est. 1852 Boonville, Mo. 500 Bbls. Daily 











“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








bakery has been redecorated and new 
machinery added. 
TEXAS 

Perry Bakery, Higgins, has installed 
bread molding and cake mixing equip- 
ment. 

Ward Cox, of Kilgore, recently opened 
a bakery in Paris. He has been in the 
bakery business in eastern Texas for 
several years. 

Earl Vaughn, owner of bakeries in 
Tyler and Abilene, has purchased the 
Strickland Cake Shop in San Angelo. 
It will be known as Vaughn’s Cake 
Shop. Vaughn has added a new truck 
to his equipment and plans further ex- 
pansion. He recently closed a shop at 
Brownwood. 

Mead’s Bakery in San Angelo has 
added a new slicer-wrapping combination 
and a new neon sign. 

O. P. Lockhart, owner of Lockhart’s 
Federal Bakery in Austin, has been 
named state life insurance commissioner 
by Governor Lee O’Daniel. 

The Worth Food Markets, Inc., Fort 
Worth, have installed a dual unit of reel 
ovens. 

Mrs. Baird’s Bakery in Fort Worth 
has added a new slicer. 

Kahn’s Bakery at El Paso has installed 
a new wrapper as has Mead Baking 
Co. in Abilene. 

The Ek Bakery in Dallas has pur- 
chased a new mixer. This plant makes 
package products. 

Richter’s Bakery, San_ Antonio, and 
Boehme’s Butter-Nut Bakery, San An- 
gelo, have installed new slicers. 

A retarded dough box was recently 
purchased by Fred Schindler, of Schin- 
dler’s Bakery, Dallas. 


VIRGINIA 
Knakal’s Bakery, Culpepper, celebrat- 
ed its sixth anniversary recently with 
the opening of its new and modern plant 
on Davis Street. 


WASHINGTON 

Sam Wallyer, of Yakima, recently 
opened a bakery in Wapato. He had 
operated a bakery in Yakima since 1932 
and before that was employed for 11 
years with Borthwick’s. 

Anderson’s North End Bakery, 149 
North 85th Street, Seattle, was recently 
opened by C. Anderson. 

Jack Kuphal, of Sailor Jack’s Bakery, 
Bremerton, will construct a new shop at 
908 11th Street, at an estimated cost of 
$4,000. 

Fred Tiemeyer recently sold the Lang- 
ley (Wash.) Bakery to B. F. Daniels, 
of Everett. 

The City Bakery at Wilbur has re- 
cently installed a new electric dough 
brake and a high speed cake mixer. 

Milt’s Donut Shop recently was opened 
in Bremerton by Milton and Arthur 
Shelly. The new building was erected 
at a cost of $10,000. 

Dr. George B. Hampton, who for some 
time has featured dietetics in his prac- 
tice in Spokane and the Inland Empire, 
has announced he will open a daylight 
bakery at 3916 Augusta Avenue, Spokane. 
The new plant has been equipped with 
automatic ovens and machinery, and 
James Johnston, formerly in the bakery 
business in Centralia, has been engaged 
as master baker. Patents have been ob- 
tained in the United States and Canada 
upon a vitamin bread formula, which 
includes among other ingredients flax 
meal and tripled vitamin yeast, and with- 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
tory | eg 
“tan Fie pakine 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











GH STABILITY 


as 9 WITH 


1SDOM 


OIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 










This Heart Means 


Taste in Your Bread 


HOLwhite Flour, with 
the wheat germ scien- 
tifically incorporated 
gives bread extra fla- 
vor — richer, wheatie: 
—and increases sales. 


Besides taste — the 
wheat germ in HOL- 
white Flour also im- 
@ parts improved baking 
a qualities. Ask for 
proof. 


BAUR FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





— 





en 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushel 
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out any shortening. The plant will also 
shortly begin manufacture of waffle flour 
and a patented breakfast food. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The Cushings Baking Co., of Hunting- 
ton, was granted a West Virginia char- 
ter with a paid in capital of $65,000. 
The incorporators include Joseph A. 
McVay, Mary L. McVay, W. H. Darnall 
and H. B. Enslow, all of Huntington. 

WISCONSIN 

Lee Livingston, who has been operat- 
ing Sorenson’s Bakery in Appleton, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. Liabili- 
ties are listed at $5,605.31, assets at $5,- 
270.94, except $363.86. 

James Schmitt has opened a new bak- 
ery in Cashton. 

George A. Bashour will open a retail 
bakery at 1623 West Wells Street, Mil- 
waukee. 

The West Side Bakery at Sheboygan 
will build a one-story addition to its 
building. 

Fred Klingseisen will open a bakery 
at 3401 W. North Avenue, Milwaukee. 

A gas explosion at Mrs. Bowen’s Pas- 
try Shop, 307 West Mifflin Street, Madi- 
son, blew open and bent the doors on 
a large oven and shattered two plate 
glass windows. It is believed that a 
valve had been left open filling the large 
oven with unlighted gas which blew up 
as the oven was about to be lighted. No 
one was injured. 

Alfred Bayer and Mrs. Bayer have 
opened Bayer’s Bakery at 424 Oak Street, 
Baraboo, Rudolph Marks and Erben 
Harmburg have been engaged as bakers. 

The East Side Bakery, North Seventh 
and Main Street, Watertown, held a 
grand opening recently in observance of 
its newly completed store front and re- 
modeled interior. New fixtures have also 
been added. Souvenirs were presented 
to women visiting the store. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hans Erni have operated the bak- 
ery, one of the oldest in Watertown, for 
the past four years. 

The Clinton (Wis.) Bakery has been 
acquired by Wallace Chaney, Milwaukee, 
from H. E. Johnson. 

A one-story, 34x60-ft, addition is be- 
ing erected by the West Side Bakery at 
Sheboygan. 

The Daytime Bakery at Oconomowoc, 
operated by Curtis Jacobs, observed 20 
years of business recently. Customers 
received a sample of a huge birthday 
cake prepared for the occasion. 

WYOMING 

Harry A. Roberts has installed a new 
pie crust roller in his pastry shop at 
Cheyenne. 

The Beach-Scholtz Baking Co. at Cas- 
per, operated by William Beach and 
Ernest Scholtz, has discontinued the prac- 
tice of giving birthday cakes with bread 
wrappers. 

Denby Williamson, formerly with the 
Wigwam Bakery at Casper, has pur- 
chased and will manage the Bluebird 
Store in Casper. 

A new Cheyenne bakery is the Spic- 
"N-Span Pastry Shop recently opened 
at 1816 Carey Avenue under the man- 
agement of Don C. Bishop. 

C. P. Whitney has sold part interest 
in his retail bakery at Riverton to J. W. 
Woodson, formerly of Woolton. 

The Pettus Ideal Bakery at Rawlins 
has installed a new divider and rounder. 

A new $20,000 bakery plant has just 
been completed at Fort Warren, army 
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replacement center adjoining Cheyenne. of bread made in this way are, to say thought it was a health crime to eat 
General contractors were Mead & Mount the least of them, miserable stuff. For white bread. The kind of bread he advo- 






















































Construction Co., of Denver, Colo., and besides the fact that all the best quali- cated came to be called by his name. 
Ed H. Honnen Construction Co., of ties of the flour or meal have been de- He wrote books, among them a_ book 
Colorado Springs. stroyed by fermentation, the great quan- about bread and bread making. The 


tity of alkali employed in neutralizing foregoing matter is a chapter in this 
the acid, is necessarily injurious to the book. Other chapters, and comment 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





e digestive organs. upon them and him, appeared in recent 

Fermentation . issues of this journal. The remainder 
(Continued from page 25.) be of the book, which has continuing interest 

of certain kinds of crackers, in order to Eprror’s Norre.—One hundred years as disclosing the nutritional notions prev- 
make them split open, and render them ago Dr. Sylvester Graham, a Presbyte- alent a century ago, with their sharp 
brittle, and cause them readily to be- rian minister, came upon the dietetic contrasts and interesting parallels with 


come soft when dipped into water. But ‘scene. He was a vegetarian, a believer those of today, will be republished in 
dyspepsia crackers, and all other kinds’ in “bulk” and “natural foods.” He future issues. 


Bakers in EVERY STATE 
Praise this SAME Good Flour- 

















In their own words, bak- 
ers in different states tell 
you what SILK FLOSS 
flour is doing for them: 











NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 
My bread made with SILK FLOSS has better SILK FLOSS Flour lets me spend more time 
keeping qualities. Returns are much less. in the selling end of my business. 


TEXAS INDIANA 


: ‘ ‘ . We have used many flours in our 26 years of 
With SILK FLOSS, hitches in my production baking, but from now on it will be SILK 


schedule are negligible. FLOSS exclusively. 

ILLINOIS KANSAS 

Carload after carload, I’ve never known such All things considered, including price, SILK 
uniformity. FLOSS is the best producer. 


When bakers working in six widely separated places jcin in 
the praises of the same flour, it is likely to delight you too. 

SILK FLOSS is a fine Bakers flour, especially processed to 
assure proper fermentation tolerance, and is a flour we are proud 
to bear the trade name of our company. 

For better bread sales and easier going in the baking de- 
partment, try SILK FLOSS soon. 


Try these uniform, tested 


SILK FLOSS FLOURS, too: 


SILK FLOSS High Sugar-Ratio Cake Flour 
SILK FLOSS Cake Donut Flour—Ready Mixed 
SILK FLOSS Whole Wheat Flour 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY xansas 


Milling Good Flours Since 1894 
4,500 barrels daily capacity 3,500,000 bushels elevator capacity 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
Manufacturing Hard Winter and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
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ENERJO 


FLOUR 
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ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 


BETTER TASTE 
BETTER EATING QUALITY 


is bound to develop more bread business. 
Put this plus value in your loaf 


by using 








WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 





WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S. A. 






























Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 





Daily Capacity 
2,100 Barrels 











Location...Ideal Capacity... Ample 
Quality ... Unexcelled 


THESE SPELL THE SERVICE THaT BRINGS 
THE REPEATING ORDERS FROM OuR SATIs- 
FIED BAKERY CUSTOMERS. 


J.F.IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Lubrication Storage 
Hints for Bakers 
By Ernest W. Fair 


ITH more specialized lubrica- 
W ion of bakery machinery and 

savings to be effected by quan- 
tity purchases of lubricants, many bak- 
ers are purchasing in large quantities 
and are thus running up against the 
problems of proper storage, not only 
because of safety but also to insure the 
lubricants retaining all of their value 
until actual use occurs. 

The following suggestions have been 
gathered from many sources: 

1. The storage room should be of fire- 
proof construction. 

2. Adequate drains should be provided 
on the floor so that it can be easily 
cleaned. 

3. Drums and_ packaged lubricants 
should be stored indoors so that they 
will not be subjected to wide variations 
in temperature. 

4. Oil-soaked rags, waste and other 
materials must be kept in “fire-underwrit- 
ers’” containers. 

5. Fire extinguishers should be kept 
at strategic points. 

6. Greases should not be exposed to 
high temperatures, which will cause them 
to separate easily. 

7. Covers should be kept on grease 
cans at all times and grease should never 
be exposed to dirt, dust or water. 

8. Proper lubricating appliances should 
be in storage with all lubricants to elim- 
inate waste. 

9. Do not permit waste oil to spill over 
the sides; every can or drum should be 
wiped clean after use. 

10. Cleanliness of everything about lu- 
bricants is of the utmost importance. 
This applies to funnels, measuring cans, 
grease guns and oil cans. 

Attention to these 10 points will not 
only insure better service from all lubri- 
cants but reduce the fire hazard as well. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


How Flour Is Made 


(Continued from page 7.) 
endosperm. The legal definition of whole 
wheat flour is simple: “the product made 
by grinding wheat, and containing in 
their natural proportions all of the con- 
stituents of the cleaned grain.” Syno- 
nyms for whole wheat flour are “entire- 
wheat flour” and “graham flour.” 





Several steps in the milling process 
have been discussed briefly: cleaning, 
tempering, grinding, sifting, purifying 
and blending. Another important step is 
bleaching and conditioning. Four agents 


NUTRITIONISTS NEED VITAMINS, 
EXPERT CLAIMS 


Nutrition experts do not practice 
what they preach, Flora Rose, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Home Economics 
at Cornell University, told the recent 
New York State Nutrition Confer- 
ence. “I am inclined to believe that 
one reason we have not gone further 
in convincing others is that we haven’t 





first healed ourselves,” Flora Rose 
said. 

The speaker based her diatribe 
upon signs of nutrition defects which 
the naked eye could detect among 
her own audience of experts. 
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White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WueatT 


FLOUR 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGA, WIS. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 


CYLINDER SEPARATORS AAR: 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@|NIAGARA|® 
DuSsT COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY A 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








* * . 
King Milling Company 
' High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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are in common use, nitrogen peroxid, 
chlorin, nitrogen trichlorid and benzoyl 
peroxid. All bleaching agents used in 
commercial milling whiten the flour by 
oxidizing part of the yellow pigments 
called carotinoids and xanthophylls. The 
pigments exist in very minute amounts 
in straight grade or patent flours, usu- 
ally two to three parts per million, but 
impart the creamy color natural to un- 
bleached flour. 

The bleaching process changes about 
two thirds of these colored compounds 
to colorless compounds, thus giving the 
flour a whiter appearance. At the same 
time, most of the bleaching agents also 
bring about very desirable changes in 
physico-chemical properties of the flour, 
similar to the effects of natural aging. 
Thus, improved baking properties can 
be induced in the flour near the end of 
the milling process, and a storage period 
of several weeks rendered unnecessary. 
While the chemical bleaching agents are 
probably best known for flour whitening 
effects, their conditioning or maturing 
effects are frequently far more impor- 
tant and valuable to the baker. Both 
unbleached and bleached flours are man- 
ufactured by practically all mills, but 
the latter type is in far greater demand. 
One still occasionally hears questions 
about the possible harmful effects of 
bleaching agents. The theory that they 
are injurious to health in the minute 
amounts used in flour was long ago ex- 
ploded. 

The final step in flour manufacture is 
packing. Various types and sizes of 
packages are used. The original wooden 
barrels find little use now. Cotton, jute, 
paper, cardboard, sometimes  water- 
proofed, are usually employed. Tinned 
iron is used occasionally when moisture 
exclusion is imperative. Package sizes 
vary from 1 lb to 196 lbs, although the 
most common weights are 5, 10, 24%, 49, 
98 and 140 lbs. 

The subject of flour milling cannot 
be concluded without reference to the 
production of “enriched” flour. Wheat 
has been known for centuries for its 
nutritive value. For a generation at least 
it has been recognized that whole wheat 
flour contained growth-promoting fac- 
tors not present in the same degree in 
white or patent flour. New and im- 
proved methods for measuring elusive 
nutritive factors have shown that white 
flour is not as rich a source of several 
of the vitamins as whole wheat flour. On 
the other hand, the latter contains ob- 
jectionable roughage which many peo- 
ple do not like or cannot tolerate, and 
yields bread less attractive in appear- 
ance than white bread. Efforts to popu- 
larize whole wheat flour because of its 
vitamin and mineral content have not 
been successful. Only about 2 or 3% 
of all the flour made in the United 
States is whole wheat flour. 

In recent years a few mills have pro- 
duced specialty flours with enhanced 
vitamin value. Breads made with these 
flours have varied widely in vitamin con- 
tent, and in appearance and flavor. The 
flours have represented different per- 
centages of the wheat kernel, with or 
without the addition of vitamin prepa- 
rations of some kind, and in some cases 
mineral additions. Not until pure forms 
of some of the vitamins natural to wheat 
became commercially available and eco- 
homical in price, however, was it pos- 
sible to produce white flour reinforced 
with vitamins of the B complex. The 
coincidental rise in public interest in 
Vitamin fortification of foods, and the 


commercial production of pure vitamin 
B, (thiamin), resulted in proposed mod- 
ification of flour definitions to permit 
manufacture and sale of “enriched” flour. 
In the new standard of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration for “enriched” 
flour, amounts of vitamin B, (thiamin), 
vitamin B, (riboflavin), nicotinic acid, 
vitamin D, iron and calcium, are speci- 
fied. It is provided that such flour shall 
be called “enriched” flour. 


There are two methods for making en- 
riched flour. Long extraction flour, rep- 
resenting a much higher percentage of 
wheat than found in white flour, can be 
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made in conformity with the proposed 
new standard. This type of flour will re- 
quire selection and blending of various 
mill streams, and will yield bread inter- 
mediate in appearance between white 
bread and whole wheat bread. 

The other method involves the addi- 
tion to white flour of pure vitamins (or 
their concentrates), and mineral com- 
pounds. The addition of these sub- 
stances in the dry state is not a difficult 
procedure mechanically, but accurate 
control of the feeding mechanism is es- 
sential, and thorough blending of the 
vitamins and minerals with the flour to 
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For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUB- 
BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 
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GETS A 
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FROM A FLOUR MILL 
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form a homogeneous mixture is impera- 
tive. This is being accomplished by first 
making a concentrate or “master mix” by 
blending the vitamins and minerals with 
a small amount of flour or other suitable 
diluent, so that a fraction of 1% of the 
master mix will contribute to the white 
flour the right amount of vitamins and 
minerals to make “enriched” flour. 

The manufacture of enriched flour has 
now become a part of the regular milling 
operations in a very large number of 
mills. With proper facilities and careful 
control, any type of.flour can be made 
“enriched.” 








Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 


It is the 


Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 
a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 
to the principals of this mill. 


Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 
richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 





Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 





Sinty-two Years of Quality Milling— 
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‘The Choice of the Ses Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 





Duluth, Minnesota 
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J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants -« 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butffato, Nn. y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 30 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crty, Missouri 











Community-Conscious 
Activity Pays 
By Allen R. Carter 


T is said that the way to a man’s heart 

leads through his stomach. Certain- 
ly the way to a woman’s heart leads 
through her children’s stomach. The wel- 
fare of her children is the most precious 
thing to any mother, and hence the baker 
who can help contribute to that welfare 
is certain to win friends in his com- 
munity. 

That is exactly what Gus’s Bakery, 
1630 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, has 
accomplished through its “home-baked 
cookies for the little folk” plan, which 
extends far beyond merely advertising on 
the particular subject, into active co- 
operation with the mothers of the com- 
munity through participation with them 
in a community plan of care for the chil- 
dren of pre-school age. The background 
of the program arose as follows: 

The community served by this bakery 
is the “average” American community, 
neither rich nor poor. The housewives 
meet, as in all communities, in their 
P. T. A. and other groups, where they 
seek to advance the welfare of their 
families and the general community. In 
one such meeting it was suggested that 
the mothers should undertake to estab- 
lish a pre-school-age nursery. 

This met with immediate response for 
the reason that every mother has often 
wished that there was some way her 
children could be safe and well cared for 
while she took “time off” from her 
duties. But the question arose: how was 
this to be accomplished? 

The community, not being poor, could 
not appeal to the social welfare agencies 
for aid. Hence, it evolved upon the 
mothers and the community itself to 
carry through the plan. Funds were 
needed to equip a play room and to pay 
the salary of one trained nurse—the 
mothers each devoting a few hours week- 
ly to volunteer work in the nursery, and 
all meeting together occasionally to dis- 
cuss problems of child 
training. 


welfare and 


Here, then, is where the bakery 
stepped into the picture. It agreed to 
assist in any reasonable and possible way 
—by furnishing cookies at cost that could 
be sold house-to-house in raising funds 
for equipping the nursery, by taking an 
advertisement in the local newspaper 
with the proviso that the newspaper 
would also co-operate by turning over 
the money to the women for their work. 

“Naturally, all the mothers are most 
grateful for such help,” says Mrs. Clara 
Robbin, president of the group. “We 
feel that this is a way in which real com- 
munity enterprises can be worked out— 
by joint co-operation between the people 
who live in a community and the mer- 
chants. 

“In addition to Gus’s Bakery, an in- 
fant’s shop, an electrical dealer and sev- 
eral others have assisted us. Certainly, 
this is the basis for a real friendship 
between housewives and those who serve 
them in our community.” 

This experience once more demon- 
strates the latent possibilities to be 
found in any community to utilize the 
best possible form of advertising—as- 
sistance and aid to the community itself. 
The baker has a regular advertising 
budget against which he can charge such 
expenses. 

Many of the larger local bakeries have 
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Dakota and Montana hard spring 
wheat plus our own full laboratory 
control and modern air condi- 
tioned mill assures bakers of uni- 
form and dependable quality. 


Manufactured by 


Rapid River Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w_ SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


ating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Weare eueme ready te fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator 





_o City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 





We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 92nd year 








Designs on this page were originated 
and engraved by 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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developed various types of services to 
the community. For example, Helms 
Bakery has established a social center 
at its plant, where women may gather 
for club meetings, bridge parties, etc., 
and several bakeries have participated in 
cooking schools of one kind or another. 
A tie-in such as that which Gus’s Bakery 
has developed close to the real interests 
of the women of the community, and as 
indicated by the leader of this group of 
women, is one which will reap results 
in appreciation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Novel Package Booms 
Pudding Sales 


Adding eye appeal in packaging to 
convenience in heating and throwing in 
long-time extra uses for the package 
itself, enabled the bakery department in 
H. C. Capwell’s, Oakland, Cal., to sell 
hundreds of plum puddings for gifts as 
well as the customer’s own needs last 
Christmas. 

The 20-0z puddings were cooked in 
heat-proof China bowls. After cooling 
they were tied in crisply clean new mus- 
lin bags and placed in the colorful bowls 
again. Loose ends of the generously pre- 
portioned bags fashioned by tying a 
square of muslin around the pudding, 
not only added interest to the package 
but made it easy to remove the pudding 
from the bowl after heating. A tag on 
the package carried directions for heat- 
ing as well as a list of the fine ingredi- 
ents and weight. 

Heating in a pan containing boiling 
water as high as the rim of the bowl for 
an hour and a half was recommended. 
The use of Capwell’s special brandy 
sauce in serving the pudding was also 
recommended. This sauce, first devel- 
oped two years ago, is now sold the 
year round, retailing at 50¢ a bottle. 

The pudding and bowl combination 
sold for $1.25. The attractive bowl of 
course was useful for cooking and serv- 
ing after the pudding had been consumed. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Rope is highly contagious and it is 
possible to develop a case by returning 
stale bread to the plant if the stales were 
in contact with a competitor’s bread in- 
fected with rope. 
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Graham flour got its name from Dr. 
Graham, an advocate of whole wheat 
flour. He claimed that by the use of 
whole wheat flour a person could live to 
be 100 years old. He died when he 


was 57. 


What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 


competition. 


What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 
The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


x 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The best hard wheat from the Northwest arriving 

through Canadian and American Great Lakes ports 

is discharged directly into grain storage for our 
1,600-barrel flour mill. 


CLEVELAND FLOUR MILLS 


Oiviston MILES 


CLEVE ‘LAND, OHIO 











CABLE ADDRESS ““CONFLOMILS*™ 
USE ALL CODES 


( ()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


IN THE 


EART 
OF 









LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 





KANSAS 





WICHITA 


KANSAS 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 


CABLE ADDRESS: “‘CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








GROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


MILLERS OF HIGH GRADE BAKERS, 
FAMILY and EXPORT FLOURS 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR ~- CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 








U.S. Tells Consumer 
TO PAY NO MORE 
for Enriched Bread 


The following advice to the general 
consumer appears on page 18 of the 
June 30 issue of Conswmer Prices, pub- 
lished by the consumer division of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply. The office is headed by 
Leon Henderson, who recently asked 
bakers not to raise bread prices, despite 
rising costs, without consulting him. 


“DON’T PAY MORE FOR ENRICHED BREAD” 

“Consumers in some localities report 
that bread made of ‘enriched flour,’ the 
vitamin re-enforced flour, is being priced 
higher than ordinary bread. 

“Here’s what Consumer Prices said 
on the subject last February (issue No. 
7): ‘It is expected that this method 
(enriching flour) when fully developed 
will not add to the price of either bread 
or flour.’ 

“Here’s what the National Defense Re- 
search Committee of the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition said about it last 
January in a release: “To produce a 
pound loaf of “enriched” bread will cost 
less than two tenths of a cent more 
than to produce ordinary white bread, 
and it is believed in the end will involve 
no extra cost to the consumer.’ 

“Here’s what cost studies of the proc- 
ess say: If enriched flour is used to en- 
rich bread its cost varies between .l6c 
and .20c a pound loaf. If enriched yeast 
is used to enrich the bread, it costs ap- 
proximately .12c a loaf. Hence the ex- 
tra cost for the flour is about one sixth 
of a cent, for the yeast one tenth of a 
cent. Whichever process is used, neither 
can justify an increase in bread prices.” 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
IN STOCK TRANSFER PLAN 
New York, N. Y.—The Continental 
Baking Co., Inc., has asked its preferred 
stockholders to submit tenders for the 
sale of their holdings in an amount sufti- 
cient to exhaust a fund of $17,325,000. 
Such tenders to sell are not to specify 
a price above $105 a share for the 8% 
issue, including dividend accruals, the 
request specifies. ‘The company could 
retire about 38% of the 400,900 shares 
of outstanding preferred if the entire 
sum is exhausted at approximately the 
maximum price. Issuance of new com- 
mon stock on the basis of three of the 
new shares for each share of present 
class A stock and one tenth share of 
new common for each share of class B 
presently outstanding was authorized by 
stockholders at the July 15 meeting. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
EXPLOSION OF SPICES 

A new. method of securing a larger 
yield of flavor from spices by explosion 
is outlined in a patent, No. 2,246,528, as- 
signed to the Musher Corp., of New 
York City. The oils responsible for 
the flavors in spices are locked in 
their cell structures. Ordinary extrac- 
tion does not remove all the oil from the 
spice. Placed in a pressure gun, the 
spices are put under 40 to 50 lbs of 
pressure per square inch and heated to 
from 350 to 550° F. The pressure is then 
suddenly released. This causes the walls 
of the cells to expand and finally burst. 
When the exploded spice is treated by 
the usual extracting methods, more of 
the flavor is obtained, it is claimed. 
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Capacity Now 1,950 Bblis Daily 

















“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quatity @ Highest Quality 
Ha ard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


oneaee SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring Wheat 
Flow 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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U.S. SENATE APPROVES 
WHEAT “FREEZE” BILL 


—~<>—_ 
Legislation Would Hold Government Loan 
Stocks, Including Cotton, for Dura- 
tion—AAA Penalties Eased 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Senate has 
approved a bill which would prevent the 
government from marketing its loan 
stocks of 6,000,000 bales of cotton and 
nearly 300,000,000 bus of wheat during 

the present European war. 

Freezing these stocks, or keeping them 
from normal market and trade channels, 
farm bloc senators asserted, would al- 
low farmers to enjoy higher prices as a 
result of expanding needs of the defense 
and British aid programs. 

The “freezing” bill was described as 
having no effect on proposals to sell 
or give farm surpluses to England un- 
der the Lend-Lease Act. 

An earlier House bill would allow 
growers who exceeded their allotment to 
market up to normal production of their 
allotted acreage. The Senate attached 
a rider permitting allotment violators 
to feed their excess wheat to livestock. 

The House version was intended to 
aid farmers who suffered a part crop 
failure. A farmer who had an allotment 
of 100 acres upon which the normal yield 
was 10 bus an acre would be permitted 
to market 1,000 bus free of penalty re- 
gardless of the number of acres from 
which it was harvested. 

The Senate bill would, in addition, 
permit farmers having wheat grown on 
acreage in excess of the AAA allotment 
to use it for seed or livestock feed and 
thus escape the AAA quota penalty of 
49¢c bu. The bill has been sent to con- 
ference. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
approved the House bill permitting mar- 
keting of wheat up to normal produc- 
tion, but it opposes the Senate amend- 
ment permitting feeding of wheat with- 
out penalty. Secretary Wickard has 
asked Congress to abandon the bill 
passed by both the House and the Sen- 
ate, and the President is expected to veto 
the bill if it is not eliminated before it 
reaches his hands. 

The Department of Agriculture al- 
ready has offered growers three means of 
escaping the penalty. They could store 
the excess wheat under bond to be sold 
in a year when no quota penalty is in 
effect; give it to the government for 
relief distribution; or plant below their 
1942 acreage allotment by an equal 
amount, 

Later the Department of Agriculture 
made public a letter from Secretary 
Wickard to Representative Fulmer (D., 
S. C.), chairman of the House agricul- 
ture committee, expressing opposition to 
such a provision. 

Secretary Wickard told Representative 
Fulmer that the proposed legislation 
would “make non-compliance (with AAA 
acreage control measures) attractive.” 

He said that the wheat supply is suf- 
ficient for any conceivable requirement. 
An abundance of other feed is available 
for any possible increase in livestock 
production, he said. 
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LAMSON OFFICES MOVED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Lamson Bros. & 
Co, has split its Kansas City office into 
two divisions, and August 4 the Lamson 
staff moved into their new quarters. Pre- 
Viously housed on the first floor of the 
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Board of Trade building with a large 
customers room, half of the office went 
to the fourteenth floor, next to the ex- 
change, where it will be in closer touch 
with traders. The other division of the 
office, dealing chiefly in stocks and bonds, 
is now at 802 Commerce Building, where 
P. F. Barnes, resident partner, has his 
office. Wallace Neil is in the grain office 
at the Board of Trade. 
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FLOUR MILL WORKERS 
STRIKE ON PACIFIC 


Seattle Mills Strike-Bound Following Walk- 
out at Crown Mills, Portland— 
Feed Action Expected 








SeatrteE, WasH.—Following action by 
employees of Crown Mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon, who struck on July 31, flour mill 
workers at this city walked out on Aug. 
5, and feed mill workers were expected 
to strike at any moment. 

Employees of the Crown Mills went 
out. on strike after failing in their negoti- 
ations over a period of 30 days. The 
Flour and Cereal Workers Union, A. F. 
of L., first asked for an increase of 17%2¢ 
per hour from 77'c, the scale of the 
past year. 

Crown Mills offered 4c an hour in- 
crease and then a 7'%c increase. The 
union countered with a demand for 12¢ 
an hour increase on a yearly contract, 
and 10¢ per hour on a six months’ con- 
tract. 

Crown Mills of Portland are large 
millers of domestic flour and feed. Ex- 
ecutives of the company met with mill- 
ers of the Pacific Northwest on Aug. 1, 
as similar demands were made on all 
flour mills and feed manufacturers at 
Pacific Northwest terminals. 

Seattle plants include Alber Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., City Mills, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Chas. H. Lilly Co., Novelty Mill Co., 
and Stone-Buhr Milling Co. 

Dissatisfaction of employees is attrib- 
uted to higher wages paid in the ship- 
yard industries of the Pacific Northwest 
for ordinary as well as skilled labor. Or- 
dinary shipyard employees are drawing 
87c per hour under union contracts in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The uncertain labor situation at the 
close of the week caused mills to stay 
out of the wheat market at Portland. 
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ENRICHED BREAD BOOSTED 
FURTHER IN RADIO SHOW 


New York, N. Y.—Particular empha- 
sis was placed on enriched flour- and 
bread as factors in building a strong 
nation during the seventh broadcast, on 
Aug. 1, of the “Listen, America” series, 
sponsored by the Women’s National 
Emergency Committee over the Red Net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co. 
The series is sponsored in the interest 
of bettering public nutrition for defense. 

During a questioning period between 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
expert for the broadcast, and Raymond 
Gram Swing, international news com- 
mentator, appearing as the “voice of the 
people,” who addresses listeners’ queries 
to the scientists, Mr. Swing told of eat- 
ing the new British enriched loaf in Eng- 
land. The loaf was “one of the best I 
ever ate,” Mr. Swing said. Dr. Fish- 
bein then called attention to the fact that 
the United States program for the en- 
richment of flour and bread with vita- 
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THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
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mins and minerals was already under 
way. 

Dr. Fishbein declared that calcium and 
vitamin B, are the two greatest nutri- 
tional deficiencies, and that the need for 
the present campaign is due to the fact 
that people do not eat as much as they 
formerly did, and because some foods 
have been over-processed. 

With Walter Slazack, stage actor, in 
the leading role, the seventh program 
dramatized the work of the Hungarian 
scientist Albert Szent-Gyérgyi, who iso- 
lated vitamin C, a deficiency of which 
was later illustrated in an actual case 
history drama. 





Paul V. McNutt, administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, was the master 
of ceremonies for the evening. At the 
close of the broadcast, Administrator Mc- 
Nutt said that it “is my conviction that 
a strong, well nourished nation is worth 
all it costs.” 

He then called for an extension of 
Social Security benefits to the extent of 
$2,000,000,000 yearly in order to provide 
additional food for those receiving pay- 
ments, for an enlargement of Food Stamp 
Plan funds by $500,000,000 yearly to 
families with less than $1,000 in income 
and for further expansion of the free 
school lunch plan for needy children. 
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F. J. Bergenthal 


25 years of service 


Twenty-five years of continuous asso- 
ciation with the same firm was observed 
July 23 by F. J. Bergenthal, vice presi- 
dent of Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 
Milwaukee. Friends 
quaintances observed the anniversary 
during the annual golf tournament and 
outing of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy 
Club, held at Chicago July 23. Mr. Ber 
genthal is at present president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. He 
joined Red Star in 1916 in the yeast cut- 
ting department at After 
several years he was transferred to Des 


and business ac- 


Milwaukee. 


Moines, Iowa, as a route salesman, after 
which he became sub branches supervisor 
at Kansas City, Mo. Leaving Kansas 
City, Mr. Bergenthal was transferred to 
Chicago where he was branch manager 


erhonal & 


WEST BY AIR 

Howard S. Pearlstone, New York flour 
broker, and Mrs. Pearlstone, left Aug. 3 
on the Stratoliner for Minneapolis, where, 
after a stay of several days, they will 
continue by air to Calgary, driving from 
there into the Canadian Rockies. They 
plan to stop at Banff, Lake Louise and 
Emerald Lake before going on to Van- 
couver and San Francisco, and returning, 
still by air, via Dallas, Texas. They will 
be gone three or four weeks. 
AT HEAD OFFICE 

E. O. for Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. in the Cincinnati area, 
visited the head office at Kansas City 
the latter part of last week. 


Jones, salesman 


He spent 
Aug. 2 in Minneapolis, and expected to 
be back among the flour trade the first 
of this week. 


DOUBLE CELEBRATION 

Ralph P. Ball, district grocery prod- 
ucts sales manager for the Sperry Flour 
Co., Salt Lake City, a firm with which 
he has been affiliated for nine years, and 
his daughter, Rogene Ball, were king and 
queen of the household as they celebrated 
their birthday anniversaries on the same 
date recently. A native of Salt Lake 
City, Mr. Ball has resided there all his 
life and takes an active part in boys’ 
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William H. Burtt 


43 years of service 


for several years before becoming Chi- 
cago district manager. On Dec. 8, 1933, 
he was elected vice president of the com- 
pany and went to Milwaukee where he 
has been located since. 

William H. (“Billy”) Burtt, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has retired. With Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co. the past 43 years, 
Mr. Burtt entered the employ of Centen- 
nial as a city salesman in the Spokane 
office. A year ago, he decided to retire, 
but the company asked him to hold on 
another year. Now he will make his 
home between Seattle and California. In 
1932 Mr. Burtt was made general sales 
manager at Seattle; formerly he was 


oriental representative and later in 


work at the Latter Day Saints’ Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ball and Rogene and an 
older sister, Beverly, and older brother, 
Verle, continued the birthday celebra- 
tion with a two-week vacation in Cali- 
fornia. 
SERS SCENERY 

The scenic Rocky Mountains formed 
the background for a business and vaca- 
tion trip, completed last week by Ward 
Miller, Chicago, eastern sales manager, 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc. 
With his family, Mr. Miller visited the 
mill and spent some time in various na- 
tional parks in the West. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

Frank J. Kenny, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
sales representative for the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., spent several days last week 
in Minneapolis, visiting the company’s 
offices, and also at its mill at Appleton, 
Minn. 
COMPANY TOURNAMENT 

The sales staff and department heads 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, held their annual golf tourna- 
ment at Woodhill Country Club, Lake 
Minnetonka, July 29. Vernon C. Geiger, 
of the grain department, carried off the 
honors with a low gross of 78, out of 





Atherton F. Bean 


. . . milling in his blood . . . 


charge of sales in eastern United States. 
In January, 1939, he was elected vice 
president in charge of sales, with head- 
quarters in Seattle after he had just re- 


turned from a six months’ sales trip 
around the world, visiting Honolulu, 
Hongkong, Manila, Japan, India, the 


United Kingdom and other foreign ports. 

Atherton F. Bean, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, represents the 
fourth generation of millers in his fam- 
ily. His great-grandfather built the first 
mill at Faribault, Minn., and his grand- 
father, the late F. A. Bean, Sr., was 
founder of the New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co. A _ graduate of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., he won a Rhodes 
scholarship and spent two years at Ox- 


After 
the game, all the players and the specta- 
tors went to the Lafayette Club for 
dinner. 
NEW DAUGHTER 

A daughter has arrived in the home 
of the Kermit P. Schafers, El Reno, 
Okla. Mr. Schafer is assistant manager 
of the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., and 
is the son of Henry Schafer, vice presi- 
dent of the mill. 


the seven foursomes that played. 


SALESMEN’S CONFERENCE 

William R. Heegaard, vice president 
and general sales manager, and Walter 
Coleman, Chicago manager for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., late last week at- 
tended a meeting of the salesmen work- 
ing out of the Alton, Ill, mill of the 
company. 
IN KANSAS CITY 

Frank E. Church, president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, made a 


short business trip to Kansas City last 
week. 


ALIBI TESTED 

The average golfer’s alibi—“If I could 
play regularly, etc.”—is going to be put 
to the test by R. E. Bemmels, of Bem- 
mels-Vaughan, Chicago. Rejecting the 
mountains, the seashore, the auto trip, 
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Charles H. Bell 


from a long line 


ford, in England. Returning to this coun- 
try, he entered another line of business, 
but milling was in his blood, and it was 
only natural that he should associate 
himself with the International company, 
of which he is now a vice president. 


From a long line of millers comes 
Charles H. Bell, now Grocery Products 
Promotional Manager of General Mills, 
Inc. He is the son of James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board of that organiza- 
His grandfather, great-grandfather 
and great-great-grandfather were all mill- 
ers. In fact, he is a descendant of a line 
of millers extending back to England be- 
fore representatives of the family came 
to America. He began his career in the 


tion. 


milling industry by working for five years 
as an operative miller. 


etc, Mr. Bemmels is going to spend his 
vacation between home and Illinois Coun- 
try Club, where he swears he will play 
golf daily for:a month. Mr. Bemmels is 
no average golfer, since he shoots in the 
eighties, but what golfer is ever satisfied 
with his score? 


HOT WEATHER TRAVELERS 

The extremely hot weather last week 
kept most millers at home, as only a few 
visited in the Chicago market. These 
included: George P. Urban, George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo; Perry Hayden, 
Hayden Flour Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, 
Mich; Harold E. Yoder, Co-operative 
Mills, Ine., Auburn, Ind., and H. F. 
Coppes, Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co 


THIRD GRANDSON 


Allen R. Cornelius, Nashville flour 
broker and secretary of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, is the grandfather of 
a third grandson, Charles Walter Clark- 
son, son of Mr. Cornelius’ daughter. 


HOST AT FEAST 


P. G. Bush, president of the Nash- 
ville Flour Club, Inc., entertained mem- 
bers of the flour club and other ailied 
tradesmen at his annual party at his 
Linton, some 20 miles 
Approximately 50 


summer home, 
from Nashville. 
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guests attended the party on Aug. 2 and 
enjoyed country ham and fried chicken 
with all the trimmings. 


AT THE SEASHORE 


J. D. Williams, of Cohen E. Williams 
& Sons, Nashville flour and feed broker, 
spent last week on the Atlantic Coast, 
stopping at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


GENE DREYER INJURED 

E. C. Dreyer, president, Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., met with an accident last 
week, colliding with a truck while on 
his way home, destroying his car and at 
the same time receiving a damaged knee- 
cap which will keep his leg in a plaster 
cast for at least a month. Mr. Dreyer 
was just about ready to join ‘his wife 
who has been at Frankfort, Mich., for 
the past few weeks. He decided to make 
the trip despite the injury and left for 
Frankfort on Aug. 2. 


ATLANTA VISITOR 


Joe Mitchell, president and _ general 
manager of the Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas, called on the Atlanta trade 
last week. 


FAMILY PILGRIMAGE 


Frank O. Jones, well-known member of 
the flour industry, left Atlanta for Kan- 
sas City, Mo., July 31, on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Jones and their 
daughter, Mrs. Vernon Boyse, and young 
granddaughter, Marinell. Mrs. Boyse, 
with Marinell, is- going to Englewood, 
Cal., to join her husband, who is con- 
nected with the North American Air- 
craft Corp. 


BAKERS’ SPEAKER 

Joseph Hexter, president, Columbia 
Baking Co., and president of the South- 
ern Bakers Association, and C. M. Mc- 
Millan, secretary of the association, spent 
Aug. 2-8, in Orlando, Fla. Mr. Hexter 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Florida State Bakers 
Association held on Aug. 3. The South- 
ern Bakers Allied Association sponsored 
a meeting in Orlando, Aug. 2, similar to 
the one held in Atlanta July 28. 





OpiITuUARY + + 





GLEN R. POTWIN 


Glen R. Potwin, 75, proprietor of the 
Potwin Pie Bakery, Jamestown, N. Y., 
died recently at his home following a 
sudden illness. He had been engaged 
in the wholesale and retail pie making 
business for more than 25 years. His 
widow survives. 


MRS. ANNA M. IVEY 


Mrs. Anna M. Ivey, age 80, mother 
of the wife of Fred F. Burns, president 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, was struck by a car and fatally 
injured while crossing a street near her 
home in Wichita July 30. 
few hours later. 


She died a 


GEORGE C. SHANK 


The Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, lost 
its oldest employee when George C. 
Shank, age 82, construction superintend- 
ent, died July 26 at his home after a 
brief illness. He was born in West Vir- 





ginia and moved to Oklahoma shortly 
after it was opened for settlement. At 
El Reno he found employment with the 
Lassen-Jackman Milling Co., and came 
with Henry Lassen and Charles M. Jack- 
man to Wichita in 1906 when they built 
the Kansas Milling Co. 
payroll of the company to the time of 


He was on the 


his death and was actively engaged as 


construction superintendent until his 


fatal illness. 


D. D. FURR 


D. D. Furr, of the Rockbridge Roller 
Mills, East Lexington, Va., died recently. 
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DWIGHT YERXA TO LEAVE 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The resignation 





of Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president and 
director of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was announced on Aug. 1 by Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president. His resignation will 
take effect Sept. 1. 

Mr. Yerxa will leave the 
“after 27 years of loyal service to de- 
vote his attention to other business in- 
terests,” Mr. He has 
been a member of the board of directors 


company 


Pillsbury said. 
since 1923. 

Mr. Yerxa joined the sales staff of 
the Pillsbury company in 1906, traveling 
in southern Minnesota. Two years later, 
he was transferred to Minneapolis, and 
placed in charge of sales in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan. In 
1910, he was made manager of the com- 
pany’s branch office in Pittsburgh. 

In the fall of 1914, Mr. Yerxa resigned 
to become vice president of Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston, which company built 
and operated a 2,500-bbl mill in Minne- 
apolis. The business and property was 
sold in 1922 to the late B. B. Sheffield, 
and associates, and is still the Minneapolis 





Dwight K. Yerxa 


unit of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. 

Returning to the Pillsbury company 
that same year, Mr. Yerxa was made 
general manager of the company’s new 
8,000-bbl mill at Buffalo. In 1929 he 
was made a vice president of the com- 
pany. He remained at Buffalo until 
1932, when he came back to Minneapolis 
as first vice president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Yerxa’s plans for the future have 
not as yet been announced. 
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PRICE CONTROL BILL INSPIRES BULL 
ACTION IN WHEAT MARKETS 


—<>—- 
Measure Would Fix Farm Prices at 110% of Parity or Higher—Leon 
Henderson Predicts Pronounced Rise in Cost 
of Living 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The administra- 
tion’s general price control bill, which 
includes a provision that the President 
may not fix prices on farm products at 
less than 110% of parity or below the 
market price of July 29, 1941, was gen- 
erally recognized in grain circles as be- 
ing largely responsible for the upturn in 
wheat prices over the week end, advanc- 
ing on Aug. 4 to the highest levels since 
1937. 

Markets, both wheat and flour, reacted 
especially to the bullishness of the gen- 
eral situation with the expressed indica- 
tion by Representative Henry Steagall, 
chairman of the House committee in 
charge of the bill, that the price ceiling 
of farm goods might be lifted above the 
110% level, in accordance with requests 
by farm bloc leaders. 

Leon Henderson, head of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply, was the first witness at committee 
hearings on the bill, opening on Aug. 5. 
He declared that the nation faced the 
“strongest and most pronounced increase 
in the cost of living,” even if the bill 
became law immediately. The govern- 
ment, he asserted, had an enormous load 
ahead in preventing inflation. 

The belief was expressed in grain cir- 
cles that the bill not only should spur 


investment buying of wheat futures, but 
also should encourage more growers to 
hold back their wheat for higher prices, 
and to put large quantities under loan. 
If the bill as tendered is passed in sub- 
stantially its present form, it would re- 
move threats of a low price ceiling. 

Basis the current parity price of wheat 
on farms of $1.176/10, the minimum ceil- 
ing price of wheat on farms would be 
approximately $1.30 bu. - 

It was said that the Senate agricul- 
ture committee “was unanimously op- 
posed to any price fixing that did not 
fix a floor as well as a ceiling.” 

Other farm bloc senators agreed that 
if Congress was to fix a maximum price 
limit on things the farmer sells, it also 
should protect him by a minimum. 

As talk on the agricultural situation 
centered on the price control bill, it was 
reported that high administration officials 
favor the release of cotton owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. at present 
prices, and rumor had it that large wheat 
stocks owned by the CCC would be re- 
leased if prices were to rise too far out 
of line. Such moves would be in direct 
conflict to the congressional action, gen- 
erally considered due for a presidential 
veto, that would “freeze” government 
owned wheat and cotton stocks for the 
duration of the war. 





STORY OF WHEAT 
* * Broadcast * * 


FROM ELEVATOR 


WIcuira, back- 
ground of the sound of wheat pouring 
from a freight car into an elevator of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, the 
story of wheat and flour was broadcast 
over the red network of the National 
the elevator 


Kansas.—Against a 


Broadcasting Co. from 
August 2. 

The program was arranged to show 
the importance of wheat and flour in 
national defense. Ward Magill, president 
of the Millers National Federation and 
also of the milling company from which 
the broadcast opened, told of the impor- 
tance of flour ahd explained that he was 
speaking from the largest wheat produc- 
ing state in the union and also from the 
largest flour-milling state in the union. 

Emmett Blood, Sedgwick County 
farmer, appeared in the elevator and 
was interviewed on the subject of grow- 
it be known that 
wheat growing is a man-sized job and 
that the farmers have no air-conditioned 


ing wheat. He let 


plants in which they harvest grain. The 
wheat marketing was dis- 
cussed by Francis McKown, Wichita 
grain buyer, who showed how the grain 
trade does its part in providing the 
bread grain for the nation. 


matter of 


The program was then switched to 
Buffalo, N. Y., which was announced as 
the largest milling city in the United 
States. There more details were given 
regarding the importance of flour in the 
diet. The recent move to enrich flour 
with Vitamin B, was discussed. 


ARMY PLACES LARGE 
ORDER WITH 15 MILLS 


United States 
Army Quartermaster purchased more 
than 105,000 bbls of flour in two sep- 
arate invitations, July 28 and July 381. 
Fifteen mills participated in the two 


Cuicaco, I1t1t.—The 


orders. 

In the July 31 invitation, about 20,000,- 
000 Ibs was purchased from the follow- 
ing firms: 


Quantity, lbs 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
UNE 0650 0500494.5060000E% 5,808,000 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City 5,000,000 
Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas.. 2,600,038 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago..... 2,366,028 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co... 2,156,000 


Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 


rare eee 784,000 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 

EL (5 430es 8 hoses 4 een eho 600,000 
Teichgraeber Milling Co., Gypsum, 

PE sch checen Mawes a nena ies 490,000 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas.. 196,000 


The July 28 purchase, amounting to 
about 987,000 lbs, was shared by these 
companies: 


Mountain City Mill Co., Chatta- 


rer Torre re 254,486 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co... 196,000 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 

CE, 6 beH in awd Ae ae 4eF SERS 187,866 
International Milling Co., Minne- 

RN. avg s¢6 urn War's. 0 he OA ae 133,966 
Golden West Milling Co., Long- 

a PEP ers Cee ee rre 99,960 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 

Sb). #3 5's 006000 660 4's 6 Ae eds euee as 58,800 
Star Mill & Elevator, Hennessey, 

co.  MOCTE LET CET C ORT EL TET eT rere 34,300 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 

OTT Pe PETE re Cee 20,766 


¥ ¥ 
Enriched Flour Purchased by Army 
Cuicaco, Itt.—Six mills submitted bids 
on 35,966 lbs of enriched flour for the 
U. S. Army at Fort Meade, Md., Aug. 1, 
the award being made to the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Some of the bids submitted were not in 
accordance with specifications. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: A comparatively dull week 
for millers of the Southwest culminated Aug. 
1 by a purchase of probably 300,000 bbls or 
more by a middle western baker. Outside of 
that order, sales amounted only to about 
49% of capacity, compared with 98% the 
previous week and 39% a year ago. 

Buyers indifferent, for the most part, in 
contrast with their attitude of the last three 
weeks. Most of them are awaiting spring 
wheat harvest and the effect of its movement 
upon wheat levels before further committing 
themselves for forward requirements, 

Exporters finding more interest among 
customers, probably a belated arrival of new 
crop buying. Bookings have not been large, 
but inquiries increasing. Running time good, 
with some mills still behind in filling their 
orders, Clears steady, high proteins advanc- 
ing during the week. 

Quotations, Aug. 2: established brands 
family flour $6.20@6.45, bakers short patent 
$5.30@5.55, 95% $5.15@5.40, straight $5.05@ 
5.30, first clear $3.75@4, second clear $3.50@ 
3.70, low grade $3.35@3.45. (clears quoted in 
bulk). 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domestic 
business active, 7 fair, 8 quiet, 4 slow and 












8 dull. 

Texas: Volume of sales probably about 
same in the aggregate, but varies widely 
with different mills, from no more than 


25 or 30% of capacity with some, to over 
200% with some others. Little outlet except 
in home territory. Operations remain the 
same at 50% to 60% of capacity. Prices 
about unchanged, Quotations, Aug. 1: Fam- 
ily 48's extra high patent $6.30@6.80, high 
patent $5.80@6.30; standard bakers 98's 
$5.40@5.90; first clears, cottons, $4.60@4.80 
delivered Texas common points. 

Wichita: 
good, mills 
lower. 

Salina: Demand slow with prices un- 
changed. Shipping directions only fair. 

Hutchinson: Buyers with their eyes on the 
approaching spring wheat harvest are hold- 
ing mostly to the sidelines. Little new bus- 
iness has developed. Shipping directions com- 
ing more freely. : 

Oklahoma City: Sales average 59%, com- 
pared with previous week's 60%; same per- 
centage of bookings went to the bakery trade 
and balance to family buyers. No exports re- 
ported, Operation improved, averaging 62%, 
compared with 28%. Prices fluctuated 10@ 
20c and closed 10c higher. Quotations, Aug. 
1: hard wheat short patent $5.90@7.30, soft 
wheat short patent $5.90@7.30, standard pat- 
ent $5.50@6.90, bakers extra fancy $5.75@ 
5.80, bakers short patent $5.60@5.65, bakers 
standard $5.55@ 5.60. 

Omaha: Trade slowed down; sales ranged 
from 58 to 150% of capacity production; one 
mill reported 80% of sales in bakery flour 
for 120-day delivery; another mill's sales 
mostly family flour to jobbers and grocers. 
Shipping directions rather slow; mills here 
operated five to six days, producing 27,300 
bbls of flour. Not much change in prices, 
Quotations, Aug. 2: Family fancy short pat- 
ent $5.65@5.85, standard patent $5.20@5.35, 
bakers’ short patent $5@5.10. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Influenced by congressional 
talk of raising farm prices to 110% or higher 
under the price control bill, flour sales ac- 
tivity with northwestern mills continued 
heavy during the week. Family jobbers came 
more heavily into the market than they had 
for some time, and bakers also took a large 
share of bookings. 

Sales represented 120% of capacity, com- 
pared with 160% for the previous week and 
41% for the corresponding week last year. 
Bookings generally specified shipment 120 
days distant, but a few sales were made as 
far ahead as six or eight months. Millers 
reported demand as pretty well scattered, 
indicating increased call for flour generally 
throughout the country. Army buying at the 
end of the week was also included in the per- 
centage figure. A sale of almost 1,500 bbls 
for export was made. 

Shipping directions for the northwestern 
group were fairly good, shipments during the 
week representing about 70% of capacity. 
Prices were up 25c on patents and 10@20c 
on clears. . 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Aug. 5: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, 
Durum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell- 
Miller, Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and 
Whole Wheat. 

Quotations, Aug. 5: established brands of 
family patent $6.60@7.10, spring first patent 
$5.95@6.10, standard patent $5.65 @5.75, 
fancy clear $5.25@5.50, first clear $5.05@5.30, 
second clear $3.85@4.10, whole wheat $5.25@ 
5.45, graham standard $4.65@5. 

Interior Mills: A marked difference in buy- 
ing last week, as compared with preceding 
seven days; inquiry fell off sharply, and most 
of the business reported was result of earlier 
negotiations; baking trade seems to have its 
immediate needs covered; a little inquiry for 
60- to 120-day shipment, but buyers do not 
appear particularly anxious to book; any 
strengthening in market would probably be 


Sales from 50 to 60%, directions 
operating 100%, price trend 










followed by free buying; directions still light 
and, with millfeed scarce and in better de- 
mand, undertone stronger. 


Duluth: Quotations, Aug. 2: first patent 
$6.20, second patent $6, first clear $5.60. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Business has slowed up. Many 
now have their nearby needs covered and 
others still looking for soft spots. Sales scat- 
tered, chiefly in one and two car lots, with a 
few ranging up to 1,500 bbls. Directions fair. 
Family business also slowed up after a fair 
demand earlier. Quotations, Aug. 2: spring 
top patent $5.35@5.90, standard patent $5.20 
@5.75, first clear $4.75@5.20, second clear 
$3.65@4, family flour $7.10@7.40; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.20@5.60, 95% patent $5@ 
5.45, straight $4.85@5.20, first clear $4.25@ 
4.70; soft winter short patent $5@5.40, stand- 
ard patent $4.80@5.10, straight $4.65@4.90, 
first clear $4.10@4.50. 

St. Louis: Mills report little change in 
new business. Inquiries light. Slight improve- 
ment in car lots orders including a few 
thousand barrel lots for immediate to 120 
days. Mostly bakers participating. Hard 
wheat clears in good demand; no demand 
for the soft variety. Price differential un- 
changed, Jobbersreport practically nochange. 
Cracker trade advise business better than 
normal. Shipping directions fair. Quotations, 
Aug. 2: soft wheat short patent $5.65@6.55, 
straight $4.95@5.35, first clear $4.15@4.55; 
hard wheat short patent $4.95@5.65, 95% 
$4.80@5.30, first clear $3.85@4.25; spring 
wheat top patent $5.15@5.65, standard $5@ 
5.40, first clear $4.70@5.15. 

Toledo: Pick up in sales moderated, 
although pause believed to be only tempo- 
rary. Unusual and abnormal situation ob- 
tains, with embargoes being declared against 
grain shipments, and the bid for No. 2 red at 
Toledo, 26c rate points to New York, working 
to lle under the close of the Chicago Sep- 
tember future, and wheat having been bought 
at 12c under, with mills and dealers with- 
holding bids. Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
26c rate points to New York, Aug. 1, was 
944%,@95%c, or approximately llc under 
Chicago September. Quotations, Aug. 1: Soft 
winter wheat standard patent $4.75@4.85, 
locally made springs, high gluten $5.80, bak- 
ers patent $5.55, hard winter wheat bakers 
patent $5.45. ‘ 

Cincinnati: Although the market is 
stronger in tone, at the present time, sales 
continue to be sluggish, and dealers are 
waiting for a lower price. Opinion is ex- 
pressed that spring wheat crop will not bring 
a price reduction, yet buyers remain shy. 
Present supplies ample. Quotations, Aug. 4: 


spring short patent family $6.50, spring 
standard patent $5.75, spring first clear 
$5.25; hard winter short patent $6, hard 


winter 95% patent $5.25, hard winter first 
clear $4.75; soft winter short patent $5.25@ 
5.50, soft winter 85% patent $4.75@5, soft 
winter first clear $4@4.25. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales fair but rather scattered 
with many buyers waiting to see about the 
movement of the spring wheat crop before 
purchasing further lots, The trade, however, 
in a more optimistic frame of mind as to 
the immediate future, as to volume but some- 
what pessimistic as to profits. With labor at 
a premium and generally working, sales have 
increased whole profits, due to rising cost in 
all ingredients have shown a narrower and 
narrower margin. The reported increase in 
bread prices, if followed down through all 
other items, is expected to afford much relief 
and many bakers now are planning on how 
to price and merchandise under present ma- 
terial and labor costs that will increase the 
net profit. The family trade bought fairly 
well also. Foreign trade only routine. Spring 
clears very firm. Shipping directions also con- 
tinued good. 

Quotations, Aug. 2: spring fancy patent 
$7.50@7.65 bbl, top bakery patents $5.85@ 
5.95, standard patent $5.70@5.80, spring 
straights $5.60@5.70, spring first clears $5.15 
@5.25; soft winter short patent $6.00@6.10, 
pastry $4.90@5.00. 

Boston: New business not plentiful; com- 
mitments scattered. The trade seems to rea- 
son that wheat prices will not go beyond 
the loan value and they are willing to risk 
paying 50c bbl more on the chance that there 
may be a dip in the market at a later date. 
Consequently mill agents feel that though 
there is a large potential volume of business 
to be had, buying is apt to continue on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Sales limited in general, 
to spring and southwestern patents. No in- 
creases in family quotations so not even the 
light seasonal demand in evidence. Bakers 
encouraged by reports that some companies 
are announcing price advances of ic per loaf 
to their customers to become effective on 
August 4th. Advances of any kind, in the 
opinion of mill agents, would put the trade in 
a better frame of mind toward new com- 
mitments. Quotations, Aug. 1: spring high 
glutens $6.25@6.40, short patents $6.05@6.20, 
standard patents $5.90@6.05, first clears 
$5.60@5.80; southwestern short patents $5.80 
@5.95, standard patents $5.65@5.80; Texas 
short patents $5.95@6.05, standard patents 
$5.75@5.85; soft winter patents $5.35@5.45, 
straights $5.15@5.35, clears $4.95@5.15. 

Baltimore: Prices remain steady as de- 
mand continues rather slow. Most of the calls 
for immediate needs only. Receipts, 20,672 
bbls, a decrease of 2,953 bbls from the pre- 
vious week. Quotations, Aug. 2: spring first 
patent $5.80@6.05, standard $5.55@5.75; hard 
winter short patent $5.45@5.65, 95% $5.25@ 


5.50; soft winter short 
straight $4.50@4.85. 

New York: Light sales reported as brok- 
ers find business poor-to-fair. Buyers’ pur- 
chases of the preceding week apparently fill 
their major requirements and current takings 
are usually where bargains can be had. Sev- 
eral mills cut prices below the general range, 
to fit buyers’ ideas and where the flour could 
come out promptly, further concessions made. 
Moderate sales to a large chain baker aroused 
interest, but were not of material importance 
to many local brokers. The best interest of 
the smaller baker and jobber in springs with 
Kansas grades and cake flours next in line, 
while Texas’ products command little atten- 
tion. Clears continue scarce and are priced 
only about 20c below standard patents in 
many cases. Other reports of spring stand- 
ards at prices below the clears of other mills, 
made. 

Quotations, Aug. 1: spring high glutens 
$5.90@6.15, standard patents $5.50@5.85, 
clears $5.30@5.65, Kansas high glutens $5.45 
@5.85, 95's $5.45@5.70; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $5.10@5.25, mid western $4.90 

Philadelphia: Comparatively little net 
change in prices. The market about steady, 
though with little snap to the demand. In- 
quiry confined largely to small lots for cur- 
rent needs. Quotations, Aug. 2: spring wheat 
short patent $5.90@6.05, standard patent 
$5.75@5.90, first spring clear $5.35@5.50; 
hard winter short patent $5.55@5.70, 95% 
$5.40@5.55; soft winter straights $4.55@5. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limted to small lots, 
with prices unchanged and firm. Directions 
fair. Little improvement noted in general de- 
mand, more or less influenced by intense 
heat wave. Buyers not inclined to book at 
present levels, some frankly indicating that 
lower prices are ahead. Business divided be- 
tween bakery and jobbing trade and in no 
instance was the single car lot booking ex- 
ceeded. Average retail bakers bought in 
limited lots, all for prompt delivery. Family 
demand light, with prices firm. Bakers so 
far have not advanced prices, although over- 
head has increased materially. 

Quotations, Aug. 2: spring short patent 
$5.90@6.40, standard patent $5.60@5.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.50@5.75, standard 
patent $5.35@5.45, low protein hard winter 
standard patent $5.35@5.40; spring clears 
$5.35@5.60; soft winters $4.20@4.40, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Buying fell off; prices un- 
changed to 5c higher. Sales fewer than be- 
fore, much fewer than the mid-July splurge, 
when low prices brought in best sales of 
summer. All kinds of flours participated in 
spotty selling, however, as entire trade took 
on only what it needed. Inquires plentiful, 
which means little, since questioners wanted 
to buy at less than market prices. South- 
western probably sold best during week. 
Baking industry in a pretty uncertain posi- 
tion, worried about prices. ( 

Quotations, Aug. 1: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.50@6.80, first patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard patent $6@6.25, fancy clear 
$5.50@5.75, first clear $5.25@5.45, second 
clear $4.75@5; hard winter wheat family 
patent $5.55@5.80, bakers short patent $5.30 
@5.55, 95% 5.15@5.35, first clear $4.15@ 
4.85, second clear $3.80@4.10; soft wheat 
short patent $6@6.50, straight $5.25@5.60, 
first clear $4.35@4.70. » 


Atlanta: No pep to new business. Small, 
scattered sales here and there, with only 
occasional bookings. Blenders out of market, 
causing sales of soft wheat 95% and other 
blending grades to be just about nil. Move- 
ment to them pretty good. While some fam- 
ily business is being done, majority of whole- 
salers still hold off, anticipating a break. 
Sales fair during week. Deliveries on family 
flour described as “sick.’’ Bakers continue 
hesitant and many larger ones just buying 
from week-to-week instead of placing con- 
tracts. Shipping instructions quieted in some 
instances, being slow to pretty good. Prices 
held about steady to 10c lower. Pacific Coast 
advanced 10c—still almost out of the picture 
due chiefly to “‘no boat space.’’ 

Quotations, August 2: spring wheat bak- 
ers short patent $6.25@6.35, standard patent 
$6@6.25, straight $5.90@6.15, first spring 
bakery clear $5.65@5.95; hard winter mtly 
short patent $6.15@6.30, fancy patent $5.75 
@5.90, standard patent $5.75@5.90, special 
or low grade $5.35@5.50; hard winter bak- 
ers short patent $5.45@5.75, standard patent 
$5.35@5.65, straight $5.25@5.55; low protein 
95% $4.90@5.10, bulk; first clear $4.75@5, 
jutes, second clear $4.25@4.40, jutes; soft 
wheat family short patent $6.20@6.35, fancy 
patent $5.80@5.95, standard patent $5.80@ 
5.95, special or low grade $5.40@5.55, 95% 
$5.85; soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, 
$5.25@5.50; soft wheat 95% $4.95@5.20, 
bulk; straight $4.85@5.10, bulk; fancy cut- 
off $4.55@4.90, bulk; first clear $4.45@4.60, 
jutes, second clear $4.25@4.35, jutes; Pacific 
Coast family short patent $6.85, fancy patent 
$6.45, standard patent $6.45, special or low 
grade $6.05; soft wheat 95% $4.60, bulk, c.i.f. 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports; self-rising 
family flour quoted 25c higher. 


Nashville: Majority of sales one and two 
carlots for immediate to 30 day shipment. 
Buyers interested in booking a little but mills 
asked 10 to 20c per bbl more for deferred 
shipment and buyers would not pay the dif- 
ference. Bakers, as a rule, picked up a few 
scattered lots and show little interest in book- 
ings as they are fairly well covered for some 
time. The smaller bakers continue to buy 
as they need the flour. Shipping directions on 
old contracts fair to good. Quotations, Aug. 
2: soft winter wheat short patent $6.20@6.80, 
standard patent $5.90@6.20, fancy patent 
$5.60@5.90, clears $5.25@5.60, hard winter 
wheat short patent $5.70@6.20, standard 
patent $5.35@5.70, spring wheat short patent 
$6.20@6.50, standard patent $5.85@6.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market very quiet. A light scatter- 
ing local and domestic business reported, 
lacks volume. Export business confined to 


patent $5.70@6.40, 
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several parcels for the Philippines. Other 
export business now out of the question. With 
but few exceptions, probably 500 tons, aj| 
flour sold to Japanese buyers got away before 
their credits were frozen. At this time the 
situation for Pacific Northwest mills is not 
very good. Lack of shipping facilities js 
keeping them out of the Atlantic and Gul 
Coast markets. With the Orient now algo 
cut off, this leaves the Philippine and loca} 
markets, Hardly enough to take care of the 
above normal crop of wheat now coming to 
marke tin such volume that it taxes storage 
facilities to the limit. If the movement con. 
tinues at the present pace, there is some talk 
of placing an embargo on further shipments 
unless the shipper can furnish proof that 
the wheat is sold and will be unloaded on 
arrival. The threatened strike in the milling 
industry has not spread to this port as yet, 
One mill on the Columbia River is the only 
mill reported down so far. Quotations, f.0.b, 
Seattle or Tacoma, Aug. 2: family patent 
$6.60@6.75, blue stem $5.90@6, straight soft 
white $5.35@5.50, Dakota $6.40@6.65, pastry 
$5.35@5.60, Montana $6.@6.15. ¢ 

Portland: New bookings reached a low 
ebb in export milling circles, and several 
mills relying on export trade closed down. 
Others curtailed operations and further cur- 
tailment in prospect in near future. Cables 
not coming in from China, but a Japanese 
buyer on this side asking for quotations the 
middle of the week on flour for north China. 
One full cargo, on an American ship, due to 
go out in early August, and Hongkong buyers 
have considerable flour coming to them. But 
bulk of business has been completed. Pbhilip- 
pine Island buyers, as well as those in Amer- 
icas, not interested to any extent; purchases 
small, 

Domestic business continued to show im- 
provement, but labor troubles slowed down 
mills in desire to sell. California trade good: 
local demand very much improved. Export 
subsidies unchanged for week: 60c to Philip- 
pines; $1.35 to Americas. Quotations, Aug. 2: 
export straights $4.10@4.20, f.a.s; all Mon- 
tana $5.50@5.70, Bluestem bakers,  un- 
bleached, $5.40@5.60, Bluestem bakers $5.25 
@5.45, Big Bend Bluestem $5.25@5.45; cake 
$6.75@6.95, pastry $4.85@5.05, pie $4.85@ 
5.05, fancy hard wheat clears $5.10@5.30; 
whole wheat 100% $5.05@5.25, graham $4.55 
@4.75, cracked wheat $4.55 @4.75. 


San Francisco: Business fairly active in 
spite of continued steady market with no 
material change in prices. The continued ad- 
vance of other bakery supplies has made 
the baker conscious of present conditions and 
the likelihood that prices of all goods are 
more apt to be higher than lower. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 2: Eastern family patents $8@ 
8.20, California family patents $7.80@8, Ore- 
gon-Washington bluestem blends, $5.20@5.40, 
northern hard wheat patents $5.20@5.40, pas- 
try $4.80@5, Dakota standard patents $5.60 
@5.80, Idaho hard wheat patents $5.40@5.60, 
Montana spring wheat patents $5.50@5.70, 
Montana standard patents $5.40@5.60, Cali- 
fornia bluestem patents $5@5.20, California 
pastry $4.70@4.90. . 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto: Mills did a moderate amount of 
new business in last week of old crop year. 
Companies pressed for all obtainable orders 
before year closed, Now the abolishment of 
the processing tax on wheat which was an- 
nounced suddenly on July 31, to take effect 
the following day, is causing them some 
worry regarding this new business. Buyers 
will be obliged to pay the tax on all orders 
placed prior to Aug. 1, beginning of the new 
crop year, from which date tax does not 
apply; this will not put them in a happy 
state of mind. On the other hand millers are 
pleased that this nuisance tax will not be in 
effect during curent crop year. Following 4 
decline in wheat, mills reduced their lists 10c 
bbl on Aug. 1. Quotations, Aug. 2: top patents 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.50, in 98's 
jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto ter- 
ritory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour quiet 
Only new business was by West Indies; quan- 
tity limited. Mills still busy on U. K. orders 
booked recently and will continue to be so 
until well into August. However, amount of 
business from that source not as large as in 
previous two months. Cereal Import Commit- 
tee showing no interest at present. Prices 
have declined 9d since a week ago. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 2: vitaminized flour for export to 
the U.K. 26s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., 
Montreal seaboard, August shipment; 26s 9d, 
September. ( 

Sellers of Ontario winter wheat flour grati- 
fied at discontinuance of processing tax. They 
have felt that this has been a serious detri- 
ment to trade. Bakers not allowed to raise 
prices; consequently, had been compelled to 
absorb most of tax, making it almost im- 
possible to pay high prices prevailing for 
winter wheat flour. This flour scarce, 48 
farmers have not been selling wheat. Prices 
have advanced 10@25c bbl since a week ago. 
Quotations, Aug. 2: $4.40 bbl, in second hand 
jutes, basis Montreal; bulk lots for shipment 
in buyers’ bags for export $4.10 bbl. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat poor. 
Farmers making no effort so far to sell their 
new-crop grain. On the other hand demand 
is far from keen, with buyers unwilling to 
pay price; dealers are asking 87@90c bu, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Montreal: Government’s announcement of 
doing away of processing tax of 15c bu on 
wheat, commencing with beginning of neW 
crop year on Aug. 1, was main point of in- 
terest in spring wheat flour market. Mills 
completely surprised. General feeling is one 
of gratification, as baking trade was suffering 
severely. Bakers not allowed to increase 


selling price to take care of tax; conse 
quently, many had been getting into financial 
difficulties. Buyers have been operating in ® 
hand-to-mouth way recently. Lists have de 
clined 10c bbl. Quotations, Aug. 2: top pat- 
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[ 4 SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent........... $5.35@ 5.90 
Spring standard patent....... 5.20@ 5.75 
Spring first Se .2 dh eneseees 4.75@ 5.20 
Hard winter short patent..... 5.20@ 5.60 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.00@ 5.45 
Hard winter first clear........ 4.25@ 4.70 
Soft winter short patent...... 5.00@ 5.40 
Soft winter straight.......... 4.65@ 4.90 
Soft winter first clear........ 4.10@ 4.50 
Rye flour, white.......+.++++- 3.80@ 4.10 
Rye flour, dark.........++++++ 3.00@ 3.30 
ttSeattle (98’s) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $6.60@6.75 $7.80@8.00 
Soft winter straight.. 5.35@5.50 ....@.... 
Pastry ....- eeecccece 5.35@5.60 4.80@5.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 


4.60 
Spring first clearf .. ....@3.60 ....@.... 


+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$5.95@ 6.10 $....@. $5.15@ 5.65 $5.85@ 5.95 $5.90@ 6.15 $5.80@ 6.05 $5.90@ 6.05 $6.05@ 6.20 $....@ 6.50 $6.20@ 6.50 
5.65@ 5.75 -@. 5.00@ 56.40 56.70@ 5.80 “5.50@ 5.85 5.55@ 5.75 5.75@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.05 oe+e-@ 5.75 5.85@ 6.20 
5.05@ 5.30 ee Tre 4.70@ 5.15 5.15 §.25 5.30@ 5.65 occe Mees 5.35@ 5.50 5.60@ 5.80 --@ 5.25 Tr) were 
osce@osee 5.30@ 5.55 4.95@ 5.65 cece Buccs 5.45@ 5.85 5.45@ 5.65 5.55@ 5.70 5.80@ 5.95 -.-@ 6.00 5.70@ 6.20 
er) ie 5.15@ 5.40 4.80@ 5.30 ooce @.ue 5.45@ 5.70 5.25@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.55 5.65@ 5.80 oo+@ 5.25 5.35@ 5.70 
-~ Pe 3.75@ 4.00 3.85@ 4.25 Ter) Fete oo Bw cce 06s a sees oc eeGe sees Tir. ate «++@ 4.75 er. fete 
-@.. we ucsitac ake 5.65@ 6.55 6.00@ 6.10 ob eemass 5.70@ 6.40 cone sane 5.35@ 5.45 5.25@ 5.50 6.20@ 6.80 
-@.. oo @. 4.95@ 56.35 --@...- 5.10@ 5.25 *4.50@ 4.85 *4.55@ 5.00 5.15@ 5.35 4.75@ 5.00 5.90@ 6.20 
owae Oe ces »eWeeee 4.15@ 4.55 ooce @.uee wer, Sere cree @eoece oeeeMt exe 4.95@ 5.15 4.00@ 4.25 5.25@ 5.60 
4.15@ 4.40 o@.cee ++++@ 4.65 oe ++ @ 4.85 4.10@ 4.35 coves 440 4.60@ 4.75 o@Mrcoce -++@ 4,50 60s ives 
3.35@ 3.70 -@.... ++++@ 3.85 oo ++@ 4.15 ee ee -».-@ 3.70 oseeRPecce x Peer -@ 3.75 eee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 

Se $6.40@ 6.65 $5.60@ 5.80 Spring top patent] .$....@5.35 $....@5.40 Spring exports§ ......... 26s 6d eee 

OD. -weeaeee 6.00@ 6.15 5.40@ 5.60 Spring second pat.f/.. ....@4.70 .... Ontario 90% patentst..... $4.40 


798-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 





ents $5.35, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.50 bbl, 
in 98-lb jutes, car lots, net cash, track, Mon- 
treal basis. ry 

Export trade in spring wheat flour quiet. 
United Kingdom placed no further orders. 
Prices declining. West Indies and Newfound- 
land booked limited amounts. Mills still have 
sufficient orders on books to keep them busy 
for another week or two. Prices down 9d 
compared with a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 
2: export patents, fortified, for shipment to 
United Kingdom 26s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, 
f.o.b., Montreal seaboard, August shipment, 
26s 9d, September. 

Business in Ontario winter wheat flour 
about at a standstill. Prices too high; now 
that processing tax will not have to be paid, 
it is likely that trade in this flour will be- 
come more normal, It is not expected this 
flour will be offering in any abundant way, 
as the crop is smaller than usual and farmers 
will probably be using more of the grain as 
feed. Price is up 25c bbl from that of a week 
ago. Quotations, Aug. 2: $4.40 bbl, in second 
hand jutes, car lots, net cash Montreal 
freight basis. ° 

Winnipeg: No improvemnt reported in de- 
mand. No new export business indicated and 
domestic sales continued quite small. Mills 
still operating full time on old orders. No 
accumulation of supplies. Prices 10c easier. 
Quotations, Aug. 2: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.10 cottons, sec- 
onds $4.60, second patents to bakers, $4.40 
car lots, basis jute 98’s; cottons 10c more. 

Vancouver: Elimination of processing tax 
found milling representatives here lacking in 
special comment. One ventured statement that 
“it's a fine thing for the bakers,” while 
another wanted to know how the elimina- 
tion would affect existing contracts. When 
tax went into effect it was applied on all 
deliveries, whether on contract or not, and 
it is felt that the same procedure should be 
followed in this case. 

On instructions from the department of 
trade and commerce, milling companies here 
made no deliveries on the day before the 
elimination of the tax hecame effective. Gen- 
eral stocks in dealers’ hands locally are re- 
ported low and once all details of the new 


arrangement are completed, a rush is ex- 
pected, millers said. 
Cash car prices on hard wheat flour 


held unchanged here during the week. First 
patents in jute 98’s were quoted at $5.30 with 
bakers patents $5.00. Ontario pastry flour was 
steady at $6.65. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Aug. 5 

Minneapolis: Demand and inquiry good 
in view of moderate offerings due to rela- 
tively light mill running; some say continued 
heat and drouth partly responsible for in- 
creased sales; others attribute good trading 
to general farm situation calling for in- 
creased livestock production; demand par- 
ticularly good for light feeds. Prices up 
about $1 over previous week’s levels: Bran 
$25, standard middlings $25.50, flour mid- 
dlings $28, red dog $28.50@29. 

Kansas City: Bran and shorts higher as 
result of higher grain markets. Not much 
improved demand but speculation somewhat 
increased; bran $24@24.25, gray shorts $26@ 
26.25. 


Hutchinson: Demand less active; trend 
Steady; supply ample; bran $23.25, mill run 
$24.25, gray shorts $25.25 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Fort Worth: Demand moderate; trend 
easy; supply ample; wheat bran $26.40@ 


27, gray shorts $30@30.60, white shorts $36 
@37, carlots, del. Texas com. pts. or Galves- 
ton domestic rate. 

Omaha: Demand just fair, to local and 
Widely scattered territory. Plenty of green 
feed available. Bran $22.50@23.50, brown 
Shorts $25, gray shorts $25.50@26, red dog 
$29@ 29.50, ‘ 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for bran 
and only fair on shorts. Prices closed un- 
changed on bran, 50c higher on mill run and 
$1 higher on shorts. Bran $1.25@1.30 per 
bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.32%@1.37%, 
Shorts $1.40@1.45. ' 

Wichita: Demand good, trend of shorts 
lower and bran higher, supplies even with 
demand; bran $23@23.50, mill run $24@24.50, 
Shorts $25@ 25.50. 

Chicago: Not very active; trend steady; 
Supply a little freer; spring bran $26, hard 
Winter bran $26, std. midds. $27.25@27.50, 
flour midds. $29@30, red dog $30.50@31. 

St. Louis: Bran $26.25@26.50. Pure bran 


$26.50@26.75. Gray shorts $28.50@28.75. 
Brown shorts $28@28.25. Red dog $31. 


Toledo: Firming up again, although midds. 
lost some of former strength; soft winter 
wheat bran $27@28, mixed feed $29, flour 
midds, $30, std. midds, $27@ 27.50. 


Cincinnati: Offerings extremely limited 
and hard to get. Demand good; bran $28@ 
28.50, red dog not quoted, gray shorts $31.50, 
brown $29.50. 


Buffalo: Demand quickly absorbing sup- 
plies but not as strong as previous week. 
Trend firm, supply light; bran $28.50; std. 
midds. $28.50, flour midds. $32.50, second 
clears $38.50, red dog $32.50, heavy mixed 
feeds $32.50. 


New York: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ample; bran $31.60, std. midds. $35.60, flour 
midds. $36.60, red dog $36.60. 


Boston: Demand slower than usual with 
only a small amount of business worked 
for nearby needs. Offerings both east and 
west plentiful, the latter holding an ad- 
vantage of 50c per ton on bran quotations 
due to lake and rail shipment. Offerings of 
Canadian feeds light from both mills and re- 
sellers there but domestic jobbers had a few 
supplies from previous holdings. Prices on 
domestic feeds unchanged; spring and winter 
bran $32.50@33.50, standard midds. $33@ 
33.50, red dog $34.75. : 

Baltimore: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard bran $28.50, pure 
soft winter bran $28.75, standard middlings 
$28.75, flour middlings $32, red dog $32.50. 


supply ample; spring bran $30.15, red dog 
$34.90. 


Atlanta: Trend stronger; bran $33@33.50, 
gray shorts $34.50@35, ' 

Nashville: Demand slow to fair as feeders 
now able to pasture stock. Offerings ample; 
prices about steady; bran $28@29; standard 
middlings $30@31; gray shorts $31@32.50. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply fair; $26@ 27. 
Portland: Standard mill run $28, bran 


$29, shorts $30, midds, $32. 

Ogden: Trade continued good, with un- 
dertone strong on a stationary market. “We 
can sell all we got at the prevailing price, 
but we can't get a cent more,” say millers. 
Trend firm and offerings booked into Octo- 
ber. To Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran 
and mill run $28, blended $28, white $28.50, 
midds. $34.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run $33, 
blended $33, white $33.50, midds. $38.50. 
California prices: red bran and mill run 
$34.50, blended $34.50, white $35, midds. $41, 
carlots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices 
for San Francisco shipments 50c under Los 
Angeles. , 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
very limited; Kansas bran $33, local midds. 
$38, local mill run $32. 

San Francisco: Market continues firm, 
with offerings light but demand very low. 
Sales confined to scattered carlots, mostly 
resale offerings. Kansas bran $33.50@34; 
Utah-Idaho: red millrun $32@32.50, blended 
$32.50@33, white $33@33.50; Oregon-Wash- 











Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firmer: ington: red millrun $32@32.50, standard 
supply moderate; bran std. $31.25@31.75, $32.50@33, white $33@33.50, white bran 
pure spring $31.50@32, hard winter $31.50@ $33.50@34, middlings  $36@36.50, shorts 
32, soft winter nominal, midds. std. $32@ $33.50@34; Montana: bran and millrun $33 
32.50; flour $34.50@35.50; red dog $34.50@ @33.50; California: blended millrun $32.50 
35.50. @33, white $33@ 33.50. ‘ 

Pittsburgh: Demand active; trend steady: Toronto: Domestic prices fixed; demand 

— 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
- eer 101% 103% 106% 108% 99% 101% owe Leese 94% 97 
July 31 ....- 100% 103% 106 108% 98% 100% 94% 96% 
Bae, 2 sane 100% 103% 106% 108% 99 100% 94% 97% 
SS aa 103% 106% 108% 111% 101% 103% 96% 99 % 
BM 4 ccces 107% 103% 111% 114% 105% 107% $9% 101% 
Ams. GC nvsea 106% 109% 111% 114% 104% 107 oo ewes 98% 101 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Closed Sept. Oct. 
ee OD ccvsie 86 ee 87 91% 74% 76% nee weve 55% 55% 
July 31 ..... 86 87 91% 72% 74% re e<ee 55% 55 5% 
AGS: 2 nccee 87% 87 92 13% 75% sees eee 55 55% 
Aug. 2 ..... ous 89 94 74% 76% rr eee 55 55% 
pa ree eee’ cone eens Holiday ones oeus 55 55% 
AmB. ] cesses coes epee ones 74% 76% euse ane eee ceee 
- ——CORN: ‘ r OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
July 30 ..... 68% 70% 75% 17% 68% as 38% 40% 34 36% 
Sy Fh .oves 68% 70% 74% 77% 68% 72% 37% 39% 33% 36 
MM. 3 occcee 69% 71% 75% 78% 6 72% 38% 40 33% 36% 
Aug. 3 ..c.- 69% 72% 76% 79% 69 ovee 239% 41% 35 87% 
AME. € ccces 70% 72% 77% 80% 69% 40% 43\% 36 39% 
Aug. 5 ..... 70 72% 76% 79% 69% 40% 43% 36% 39% 
r RYE ‘ m—_FLAXSEED————_,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
July 30 ..... 64% 67% 58% 62% 191% 195% 191% — 41% eens 
July 31 ..... 64% 67% 59 62% 191 194% 191 41% oove 
AME. © ceses 64% 68 58% 62 189 192% 189 TT 40% sees 
AUB. 2 .ncee 69 72% 63% 66% 192 195% 192 eee 43% eeee 
AUG. 4: 200. 70% 74% 64% 67% 193% 196% 193 mai’ 45 coe 
AUB. G acces 69% 12% 63% 66% 192% 196 192% 44% eoee 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Gpring WAM ..ccsccvscere $....@26.00 $25.00@.... saeetvces Beocuteses sees @28.50 
Hard winter bran....... cose” sees Bes ee 24.00@24.25 26.25@26.50 cite Rees 
Standard middlings* 27.25@27.50 25.00@25.50 ....@.... 28.00@28.25 ....@28.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 29°00@30.00 28.00@.... 26.00@26.25 28.50@28.75 ....@32.00 
eG GOW wccccessasccsves 30.50@31.00 28.50@29.00 ....@... -+++@31.00 ....@32.50 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring BOTAN ....cscccees a avetedhs, Baews PTT 


$....@28.50 $31.25@31.75 $32.50@33.50 
@. 


Hard winter bran........ ove c@s 31,50 @32.00 ‘ion am er ter TT. TTT 
Soft winter bran......... Ter | rere ee 32.50@33.50 28.00@28.50 28.00@29.00 
Standard middlings* -++-@28.75 32.00@32.50 33.00@33.50 @29.50 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ........ -++-@32.00 34.50@35.50 ....@.... @31.50 31.00@32.50 
ee eer --+-@82.50 34.50@35.50 ....@34.75 ....@.... Sees coe 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ....6..6. $....@25.00 $....@26.00 $....@29.00 
qWinnipeg........ «+++ @25.00 «+--+ @26.00 eo Sa 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 


excellent and offerings inadequate; exports 
restricted by government regulation, but 
sales being made of quota quantities of bran 
and shorts at $5@6 over domestic’ levels. 
Domestic, bran $25, shorts $26, midds. $29 
ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, track, Montreal freight basis. 

Montreal: Trend unchanged; demand 
heavy and mill production insufficient to 
meet domestic requirements. For these rea- 
sons exports to U.S. markets now on a 
quota basis. Good prices offering from that 
market but mills can only sell a limited 
amount. Bran $25, shorts $26, midds. $29, 
bags included, mixed cars, track, Montreal 
freights. - 

Winnipeg: Demand continues good, with 
eastern Canadian buyers taking good 
amounts, United States buyers would prob- 
ably take more if stocks were available. 
Bran $25, shorts $26, Man. and Sask; Al- 
berta bran $21.50, shorts $23.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses, $3 
extra, 

Vancouver: Trend difficult to estimate 
under government control. Dealers are tak- 
ing advantage of season in withholding pur- 
chases, but under government orders prices 
may remain unchanged. Demand has eased 
off somewhat but remains fairly good for 
season. Stocks on low side. Shorts dropped 
$1 during week and midds. moved up $1, 
with other unchanged; bran $25.80, shorts 
$26.80, midds. $29.80 and feed flour $30 
(nominal). 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Prices a shade higher, fol- 
lowing strength in the grain market, but in- 
quiry continues quiet; a few scattered sales 
reported, mostly of secondary and lower 
grades; trade reasonably well supplied for 
nearby needs, and, while some business has 
been done for new-crop shipment, such sales 
were exceptional rather than the general rule; 
shipping directions only fair; fancy No. 1 
semolina and durum fancy patent $5.65@ 
5.75 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, secondary 
No. 1, 30@35c less. 

In the week ended Aug. 2, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 62,702 bbls 
durum products, against 70,957 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Sales widely scattered despite a 
fair number of inquiries. Buyers’ ideas as to 
prices much too low. Directions fair; No. 1 
semolina, $5.60@5.90. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semolina 
$6.45, granular $5.90, No. 3 $5.70, durum 
fancy patent $6.45. 

New York: Quiet with little interst and 
only light sales; No. 1 fancy, $6@6.10. 

Buffalo; Demand improving; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 $6.40; durum fancy pat- 
ent $6.40; macaroni flour $5.45; first clear 
$4.60; second clear $4.00; durum granular 
$5.80. . 

Philadelphia: Trade slow, prices slightly 
easier. Offerings, while moderate, ample; 
No. 1 durum semolina, $6.40@6.55. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; 
supply ample; No. 1 $5.80@6. 


trend easier; 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Strength in grain developed 
a lot of activity and fairly satisfactory sales 
were reported by Minnesota rye millers last 
week; inquiry continues good, with trade 
trying to buy at levels pervailing before 
advance of Aug. 2; bookings best in a long 
time; pure white rye flour $4.15@4.40 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $3.95@4.20, pure dark $3.35@3.70. 

Chicago: Scattered buying of smaller lots, 
chiefly one or two car lots. Higher prices 
brought a few buyers into the market, but 
most of them decided to hold off: white 
patent $3.80@4.10, medium $3.60@3.95, dark 
$3 @ 3.30. 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 25@40c. Sales 
and shipping directions good; pure white 
flour $4.65 bbl, medium $4.35, dark $3.85, 
rye meal $4.15. ' 

Cincinnati: White $4.50, medium $4.55, 
dark $3.75. 

New York: Only a sprinkling of business 


reported; pure white patents, $4.10@4.35. 
Baltimore: Prices unchanged; demand 

about steady; rye flour, dark to white, $3.70 

@4.40 bbl; No. 2 rye 65@70c bu; rye stock 
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“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 





12% Protein, 40% Ash 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 


MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
| @nd BETTER BREAD : ” 





Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS (CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 














> EQUIPMENT 
LOANS 


We have been handling a 
steadily increasing number of 
Practically 
trucks to 





equipment loans. 
everything from 
locomotives. Our experience 


may stand you in good stead 





when you are planning the 
purchase of additional equip- 
ment. We will be very pleased 
to talk to you and give you 


any details you desire. 
NORTHWESTERN 
BANK BUILDING. A 
home for business where 
5,000 office people are busy 
creating more business. 


Installment Loan Division 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—SEVENTH ST. to SIXTH ST.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
(On Marquette Ave.) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BUILD YOUR CREDIT AT YOUR BANK 





in local elevators shows a net increase dur- 
ing the week of 1,186 bus and now totals 
145,460 bus. z 

Buffalo: Demand improving; trend firm; 
supply ample; dark $4.15, medium $4.65, 
white $4.85. 

Philadelphia: Market firmer with offer- 
ings light. Demand moderate; white patent 
$4.60@ 4.75. ‘ 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
$4.10@4.40, medium $3.90@4.15, dark $3.15@ 
3.30. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.80@4.90, me- 
dium dark rye $4.85@4.95, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.40@5.50, Wisconsin white patent 
$5.65 @5.75. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Reduction of 10c bbl in rolled 
oats followed by increase of 5c, leaving 
prices 5c under previous weekend. Rolled oats 
$2.75 per 80-lb bag, jute, delivered, Montreal. 

Montreal: Rolled oats and oatmeal in 
slow demand; price is down 5c bag since a 
week ago; rolled oats $2.75 bag of 80 Ibs, 
delivered, mixed cars, Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade slow; offerings light; no 
new business reported. Rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks, $2.95 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug 4 at $2.45 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z pack- 
ages $1.85 per case; 48-oz packages $2. 
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FARM INCOME SHARPLY 
HIGHER THAN YEAR AGO 
WITH RECORD IN SIGHT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture reports that farmers are 
earning $100,000,000 a month more than 
a year ago and indicated that their 1941 
income may set a 20-year record at 
$10,500,000,000. 

The general level of prices received by 
farmers will average nearly 20% higher 
than last year, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics predicted. 





Income from farm marketings during 
the first half of this year totaled $4,005,- 
000,000, up $591,000,000 over the same 
period last year. Gains in income from 
livestock and livestock products account- 
ed for all but $20,000,000 of the increase. 

During the last half of this year in- 
come from crops probably will total 
“much more” than in the last half of 
1940 because of favorable production 
prospects and substantially higher prices, 
the bureau said, but not all of the in- 
crease will be profit. Offsetting the gains 
to some extent will be higher costs of 
production and living, and smaller gov- 
ernment benefit payments. Farm wage 
rates are the highest since 1930. 
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KANSAS GROUP ISSUES 
“GRADE A” SEED LIST 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—The “Grade A” 
seed wheat list issued by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association on 
Aug. 2 includes the names of 215 farmers 
in 25 counties whose samples of wheat 
were grown in county wheat testing plots 
and whose fields were inspected and 
approved. The total acreage in these 
inspected fields is 20,348 and the esti- 
mated total production of “Grade A” 
wheat is 387,125 bus, an average yield 
of 19 bus per acre, well above the gen- 
eral average. 

There is more “Grade A” seed of Ten- 
marq listed ‘than of any other variety. 
There are 134 fields of “Grade A” Ten- 
marq, with estimated total production of 
229,215 bus. The “Grade A” seed wheat 
list includes 51 fields of Turkey, with 
an estimated production of 83,000 bus. 
Kanred ranks third in amount of “Grade 
A” seed wheat produced, with 41,000 
bus available for planting this fall. 
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Winter Wheat Harvest 
Nearing Completion 
With Cut Estimates 


Private estimates place the winter 
wheat crop at 665,000,000 bus, compared 
with 682,000,000 forecast on July 1 and 
589,000,000 harvested last year. Follow- 
ing are reports from various points as 
the harvest rapidly nears completion: 


Oklahoma 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxia. — High tem 
perature and generally dry weather, ex- 
cept in a few favored localities, reduced 
crop prospects during the week. On ac- 
count of a good subsoil moisture, the 
toll of the dry, hot weather was not as 
severe as in other seasons. Only a small 
area of wheat in the northwestern por- 
tion of the state remains to be com- 
bined and farmers are turning their at- 
tention to plowing the stubble for fall 
crops where the soil is not too dry. 


Montana 
Mont. — This state’s 1941 
winter wheat crop, estimated as the 
largest in the state’s history, will be in 
big demand this fall, Martin Giesecke, 
crop statistician for Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, predicted. 
Touring the state, he said laboratory 
tests showed 15 to 18% protein, with 
premiums being paid on more than 14%. 


HELENA, 


Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—In distinct con- 
trast to the previous week, there was a 
turn to decidedly hot weather during the 
past week with daytime temperatures 
reaching 100 degrees at many stations. 
Wheat harvest is about over with reports 
exceeding previous years, and quality is 
far above average. Many sections of the 
state are suffering for the want of rain, 
and everywhere growing crops are show- 
ing the need of substantial rains. 


Ohio 
To.epo, On10.—John H. Bailey, mana- 
ger of the National milling branch of 
the National Biscuit Co., figures that the 
Ohio wheat crop has been greatly under- 
estimated, possibly by 15,000,000 bus, on 
account of big yields per acre. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PACIFIC CROP ENTERING LOAN 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Harvest is on in 
full swing, but the bulk of the wheat is 
going into storage under government 
loans. The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
moved as much wheat to the Coast as 
possible, and is assisting in the handling 
of the crop in the interior. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$25,000 FIRE HITS PLANT 

PirrssurGH, Pa.—Fire believed duc to 
lightning swept the W. Boehm Co., mac- 
aroni and noodle manufacturers, plant, 
in the early morning of July 31, entail- 
ing a loss in excess of $25,000. Robert 
Boehm, manager of the plant, indicated 
that repairs would be made promptly. 
There was partial insurance. 
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WALTER B. SMITH JOINS 
CHICAGO JOBBING FIRM 
Walter B. Smith has become associ- 
ated with Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co., Chicago flour distributor, in a sales 
capacity. He will call on special trade in 
the Chicago territory. Mr. Smith has 
had many years of experience selling 
flour, having been with Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. and King Midas 
Flour Mills. 
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>st BERNARD W. SNOW, Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
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“UNIFORM CROP” SEEN 
IN INSPECTION TRIP 


Donald G. Fletcher Reports on Crop Condi- 
tions in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana—Stem Rust Noted 

Mrinneapouis, Minn.—“A remarkably 
uniform crop” was the comment of Don- 
ald G. Fletcher, executive secretary of 
the Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, who recently returned from 
a two weeks’ inspection trip through the 
grain growing territory of North Da- 
kota and Montana. 

All of North Dakota showed heavy 
stands of bread wheat, he reported. The 
maturity of this grain across the south- 
ern half of the state was early to me- 
dium dough, while that in the northern 
section showed various degrees of the 
milk stage. Much of the grain was rank 
growing and shallow rooted because of 
the ideal conditions which had existed 
since planting time. Durum wheat was 
largely just past flowering in the north, 
and well into the milk stage in southern 
North Dakota. 

A general infection of stem rust, prin- 
cipally caused by wind-borne spores, was 
present throughout the territory east of 
the Missouri River. The infection de- 
creased further west until it disappeared 
completely in central Montana. The stem 
rust present in North Dakota this year 
did not develop as might have been ex- 
pected from the early widespread infec- 
tion on susceptible grains, Mr. Fletcher 
reported. At present it can be stated 
definitely that only a trace of damage 
will be done to the grain crops of either 
Montana or North Dakota by this dis- 
ease, he said. 

Certain areas in northeastern Mon- 
tana which did not receive the rains of 
late June were already showing the ef- 
fects of moisture deficiency July 14. 
High temperatures and hot winds since 
that date have caused material damage 
to the spring wheat in eastern Montana. 
Some fields that should have produced 
20 to 25 bus will now return not more 
than 12 to 15 bus of lightweight grain. 

The winter wheat in Montana is uni- 
formly excellent, with yields running 
from 25 to 35 bus over large areas. Sev- 
eral samples of new wheat in Great Falls 
weighed from 62 to 641, Ibs, with 
protein of 14 to 16%%. West central 
Montana, especially in the triangle coun- 
try, has switched very noticeably this 
year from spring wheat to winter wheat, 
Mr. Fletcher reported. Fully 60% of 
the acreage in this region now is winter 
wheat. 

Loss because of heat damage north 
of Great Falls may reduce the yield 
four or five bushels, but should not be as 
bad as the damage to spring wheat in 
eastern Montana, the report said. The 
heat damaged area in eastern Montana 
adjoins a similar territory in extreme 
western North Dakota. This region con- 
sists of a strip about 20 miles wide al- 
most the entire depth of the state from 
north to south. Local rains and soil 
conditions within this area have modi- 
fied the effects of the heat, and in spots 
some very good grain also will be har- 
vested. 

In general, the wheat south of the main 
Northern Pacific line in North Dakota, 
with a few exceptions, will be good qual- 
ity grain, Mr. Fletcher predicted. Bread 
wheat in the region north of the N. P., 
and west of the valley, will all be pinched 
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more or less by premature ripening. In 
most cases this will not amount to more 
than a pound or so in test weight, and 
perhaps two or three bushels in yield 
per acre. The bread wheat was so far 
advanced into the dough stage when the 
heat struck that the production will still 
be considerably better than normal. Har- 
vesting will be general within the next 
week or 10 days. 

Durum wheat in the north central 
third of North Dakota has been prema- 
turely forced, he said. Material dam- 
age has already been done, but with the 
exception of a late area principally in 
Cavalier County, the durum was in early 
to medium dough on July 24. When 
the grain reaches this maturity, a fair 
c: » is usually assured unless very un- 
expected developments occur. There is 
no question that there will be consider- 
able shrinkage, but even granting a pos- 
sible extreme 25 to 30% reduction in 
yield, the average production should still 
be much better than the past 10-year 
average. 

The hardening of the stems caused by 
high temperatures in the durum terri- 
tory prevented normal increase and 
spread of stem rust. Smut and ergot 
were present in many fields, but the 
amount did not seem to indicate a seri- 
ous condition, the report said. The in- 
jury caused by leaf rust to wheat and 
oats in some areas this year is larger 
than it has been for many years. Espe- 
cially true is this in the Red River Val- 
ley and southwestern Minnesota. Scab 
will lower the quality of both barley and 
wheat slightly The only reason these 
diseases have not claimed more attention 
is probably due to the fact that stands 
and growing conditions until recently 
have been so ideal that losses from these 
causes have been somewhat overlooked. 
Lighter than normal bushel weight for 
these crops when harvested can to a 
large degree be laid to these diseases 
plus the heat. Flax rust has caused 
more than the usual amount of damage 
in the eastern sections of the Dakotas 
and in west central Minnesota. 

An interesting new form of an old 
disease was Odbserved in the Flathead 
Valley region in Montana, Mr. Fletcher 
said. About five years ago a new type 
of covered smut was reported in the 
Gallatin Valley. Since that time this 
smut has been found in parts of Utah, 
Idaho and western Montana. In ex- 
treme cases it destroys 90% of the 
heads. One spot in a field in which 44 
out of 56 heads in a five-foot section of 
a row were completely smutted was 
noted. 

The smut balls are almost round in 
shape and very hard, he said. They 
cause an unusually heavy stooling of the 


BIG BAKE SHOP FOR ARMY 
FIELD MANEUVERS 
Construction of an enormous field 
bakery for providing bread for half a 
million Army men who will be on 
maneuvers in the South during Au- 
gust and September is being rushed 
to completion by the Quartermaster 
Corps at New Orleans. The bakery, 
which is to be housed in two sheds 
each 260 feet in length, will have 
mixing bins, ovens, and other equip- 
ment for turning out 225,000 Ibs of 
bread daily. The special bakery for 
serving United States troops on ma- 
neuver is to be located on the polo 

field at Jackson Barracks. 





plant and a dwarfing of the smutted 
heads. The accepted treatment for bunt 
has no effect on this form of smut. 
Scientists who have been studying the 
disease for the past five years have not 
been able to find out just how the spores 
function, for no one has been able to get 
them to germinate under controlled con- 
ditions. There is no indication now that 
this smut will spread rapidly or cause 
widespread damage. 
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ARMY TO MAKE ONE MONTH 
TEST OF “VITAMIN” BREAD 


Initial army tests with vitamin en- 
riched bread have been expanded to in- 
clude enriched bread in all regular mess 
rations at Fort George C. Meade, Mary- 
land, for a period of one month, the War 
Department has announced. 

A carload of vitamin fortified flour is 
en route to Fort Meade for baking into 
bread to be used in the tests along with 
bread containing vitamin enriched yeast 
and primary growth brewers’ yeast. The 
bread made from fortified flour will be 
provided at the rate of 14,000 lbs daily 
one day of each week. The same quan- 
tities of bread made with enriched yeast 
will be supplied two days of the week, 
and bread made with brewers’ yeast will 
be provided for the other four days. 

Samples of each type of bread, which is 
to be baked by the post bakery under 
the direction of the Bakers’ and Cooks’ 
School maintained at Fort Meade by the 
Quartermaster Corps, will be sent to rec- 
ognized vitamin analysis laboratories for 
assay. Results will be used as the basis 
for Quartermaster Corps recommenda- 
tions as to more general army use of the 
vitamin enriched breads. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
same period—the month of August—to 
provide 80,000 lbs of commercially baked 
enriched bread at Fort Monroe, Va., and 
100,000 lbs of the enriched bread ob- 
tained from commercial bakers at Fort 
Story, Va. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS DECISION 
IN MILL CASE APPEALED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue has filed an ap- 
peal with the U. S, Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the case of Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, reports a re- 
lease of the Millers National Federation. 
This case involved the question as to 
whether processing tax reimbursements 
were deductible for income tax purposes 
in the year in which the flour was sold 
or in the year in which the reimburse- 
ments were paid. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held in this 
case by a vote of 13 to 3 that the reim- 
bursements were deductible in the year 
1935, the year in which the flour was 
sold. The reimbursements were actually 
paid in 1937 and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue contended that the de- 
duction should, be allowed in the year 
in which the reimbursements were actu- 
ally paid. Since an appeal has now been 
taken to the court of appeals, it will be 
several months before a final decision is 
had. 
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PIONEER GRAIN MAN DIES 
Harrissurc, Pa.—D. Bailey Brandt, 
pioneer grain expert in this area and 
president of the Paxton Flour & Feed 
Co., died in the Harrisburg Hospital on 
He was 73 years old. 


July 21. 
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OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
BY FLORIDA BAKERS 


R. C. Graham Again Heads State Association 
—Allied Group in Membership 
Drive 

Approximately 150 attended the an- 
nual State 
Bakers Association held at Lake Conway 
near Orlando, Fla., Aug. 3. All officers 
were re-elected, as follows: R. C. Gra- 
ham, Federal Bakeries, Orlando, presi- 
dent; Benson Skelton, Tallahassee Bak- 
eries, Inc., Tallahassee, secretary; J. E. 
Geer, American Bakeries Co., Jackson- 
ville, vice president; Benson Skelton, vice 
president; W. N. Markley, Rogers Bak- 
eries, West Palm Beach, vice president; 
B. R. Fuller, Bell Bakeries, Inc., Day- 
tona Beach, vice president, and C. Me- 


gathering of the Florida 


dina, Bamby Bakery, Tampa, who was 
elected to succeed the late Walter Hen- 
derson, Henderson Baking Co., Tampa. 
These five vice presidents represent each 
section of the state. 

J. J. Taylor, Florida state chemist, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “Bread Stand- 
ards,” reviewing the proposed standards 
and saying that they would be applied in 
Florida when established. 

“The Place of the Baking Industry in 
National Defense” was the subject of 
an address by Joseph Hexter, president, 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, and presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Association. 
Mr. Hexter also touched on the cam- 
paign to unite southern bakers so they 
will have a stronger voice in Washing- 
ton. This was supplemented by brief 
talks from Charles R. Roberts, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, past president 
of the Southern Bakers Association, and 
C. M. McMillan, S.B.A. secretary, At- 
lanta. 

H. O. Pemberton, attorney of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., spoke on new and revised 
tax legislation and how it affects the 
baker. 

Following the business meeting a bar- 
becue was served. 

The Southern Bakers Allied Associa- 
tion sponsored a meeting of allied men 
calling on the trade in that section Sat- 
urday evening, Aug. 2. Mr. Hexter ad- 
dressed this meeting, as the allied mem- 
bership of the S.B.A. is co-operating 
with him in his efforts to bring the baker 
membership to 500 in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Mr. Hexter asserts that never 
was the need greater for bakers, large 
or small, to have someone to stand up 
for their rights in Washington. Accord- 
ing to him, the S.B.A. offers the answer. 
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SMA BUYS CRACKED 
WHEAT, SOYA FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Including soya 
flour and cracked wheat, Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration purchases for 
lend-lease export during the week end- 
ing Aug. 2, according to unofficial com- 
pilation from the agency’s daily buying 
announcements, were as follows: 





Quantity 

Pork products—Cured, lbs........ 7,540,000 
GOMMOR, TOS oe ccccccvccccvcvcccs 4,376,180 
Oe eee ee ee 1,230,576 
Casings, bundles .............; 7,000 
Frozen whole eggs, Ibs........... 2,805,950 
SR FR in c.t ca vcetacveses 467,160 
0 oR eer 366,000 
Shell eggs, cases .............04- 54,787 
Dried skim milk, lbs ............ 176,000 
Evaporated milk, cases .......... 169,200 
I I 9:60 0450.00 60650006840 1,405,000 
RE I esgs 544040 905.66 4.e9 500,000 
Creed WHEE, GUO: oc o.c os cectes. 3,600,000 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD ¢ MINNESOTA 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








‘LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


| ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
| Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, IIl. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mMilts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miiue Co., Inman, Kan. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 
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Virginia Bakery Wins 
“CREAM PUFF CASE” 
After Experts Testify 


The Ideal Bakery, Danville, Va., has 
won the celebrated local “cream puff 
case,” which found Malcolm K. Harris, 
Danville attorney, unable to collect $199 
from the Danville concern for medical 
expense and loss of time caused by ill- 
ness last January. 

Mr. Harris won his case in the magis- 
trate’s court, where he contended that the 
cream puffs he had bought from the 
bakery were contaminated and that he 
became ill after eating them. 

The bakery noted an appeal from the 
decision. In the upper court before a 
jury the bakery contended that there 
was nothing the matter with the cream 
puffs when they were sold, but that the 
attorney did not eat them quickly enough. 

Expert testimony showed that cream 
puffs are dangerous if not eaten when 
they are fresh, since the interior filling 


readily becomes culture media for germs. 
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SPICE SUPPLIES IN U. S. 
AMPLE FOR PRESENT NEEDS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Due to the very 
heavy imports of pepper from the East 
Indies in 1939, present available stocks 
in the United States are estimated to be 
sufficient for two and one half to three 
years’ supply, in spite of the fact that 
black pepper imports in 1940 dropped 





by 63% from the previous year’s figure, 
according to information released by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

In the event that continued movement 
of supplies of spices from the East Indies 
were to be interrupted, a serious shortage 
might develop in South America which 
would force that continent to depend 
entirely upon the United States, not 
only for black pepper but also for other 
tropical spices not produced in the West 
Indies. 

Several European countries normally 
supplying seeds, herbs and other spices 
are no longer in a position to ship any 
of these products to the United States. 
Many of these products, the Commerce 
Department’s Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice states, are capable of being grown in 
the United States, but at the present 
time “only mustard seed, hot peppers and 
paprika are produced here in important 
commercial quantities.” 
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41 SPECIALTY BREAD FORMULAS 

Forty-one formulas are presented in a 
recently issued 20-page booklet, “Spe- 
cialty Breads,” prepared for bakers by 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Formulas are given both as to 100-lb 
flour basis and on the gallon basis, and 
the booklet covers, besides regular spe- 
cialties, such items as Holland Dutch 
bread, southern whole wheat raisin and 
nut bread, cherry nut bread and Swedish 
rye limpa. Copies will be mailed to 
bakers on request. 
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WAGNER INCOME UP 
New York, N. Y.—The Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp. for the 24 weeks ended June 
14, reports net income $194,297, after 
taxes and charges, comparable’ with 
$144,600 a year ago. 


Again We Say- 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading ‘Fe sonts 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS 2rratony 

Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH, MINN 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 















































Cable Address: ‘‘DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat + a JBovateve in Meniehe, COMPANY LIMITED 
askatchewan and Alberta. Country Elevators 
SPILLERS LIMITED High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal levator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
. . 
Millers of the CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 
wiennNnNterPeEG ee WANCOUVER 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. oo WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and Manufacturers of BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
PROVENDER ax» BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
4 . 
Head Oftice: oni 
“san a oe BURLAPS AND TWINES 








Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





rs 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


comin) an 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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[=—="=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
~ JUTE 


| we BAGS corn |x, 
- BAGS - BAGS 


to A A 


1a * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I 5 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


= /nernalcateel ee ne eee “EXPORT OFFICES: GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 
MONTREAL SINCE 1857 


WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 


L AKESIDE MILLING COMP ANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 


VITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” a 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 














































Cereals % 
b “OGILVIE OATS” - 
~>+=-7GLENORA we “WHEAT HEARTS” 


\ “FAMOUS” ye » 
s "BUFFALO" . ey OGILVIE BLENDIES” & | 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COSMUMITED LABS 


Canada’s oldest and largest millers F x 


Flour Brands AOS, 
---5) ie “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” i. a 


HIS LATE MAJESTY 



















































' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA ‘ N unitraxe 
Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat [ j 
’ Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL Ms j 
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Head 
Office— 


Toronto, 


Ontario 





TORONTO, ONTARIO 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EX 








% 


PORTERS 


iB Pate: OF 





Cable 
Address— 


Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





Po ore ina 
Oo. Se ee et. : 


BLO ae ti ch MINE Se il 


THREE STARS 


PURITY HARD wat yuoune 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
ceed ecee 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 


Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 













































[Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
ipping and Exportin: 
- ving. ti oe vey we bn Promptly Executed 
Heed Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
monton, Regina, Montreal 
Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Lonis, Mo. 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








9 
“Golden Loaf” ta's0x: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 
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HAMPERED 


Sam was charged with chicken steal- 
ing, and the bailiff had sworn him with 
the customary “Tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth.” 

Then the judge asked the poor fellow 
what he had to say for himself. 

“Jedge, if all them limitations that that 
man just put on me mean anything, I 
don’t believe I got a word to say.” 

v ¥ 
BUSY CORNER 

Souse (bumping into lamp post): “Ex- 
cuse me, sir.” (Bumping into fire hy- 
drant) : “Excuse me, little boy.” (Bump- 
ing into second lamp post): “Well, Ill 
just sit here until the crowd passes.” 

¥ ¥ 


THE FINER THINGS 


Judge—In addition to stealing this 
money, you also took a lot of valuable 
jewelry. 

Prisoner—Yes, sir; I was always 
taught that money alone does not bring 
happiness. 

¥ ¥ 
CAUTIOUS 


The teacher had been talking about the 
Golden Rule and the principle of turn- 
the-other-cheek. 

“Now, Willy,” she said, “what would 
you do supposing a boy hit you?” 

“How big a boy are you supposing?” 
demanded the unreformed Willy. 

¥ ¥ 
UNEMPLOYED 


For hours a picket walked up and 
down a busy street carrying a sign that 
was absolutely blank. Asked what was 
the big idea, he replied, “I’m looking for 
a sponsor.” 

vy 
THOUGHTFUL SON 

Father—Did I hear the clock strike 
3 when you came home last night? 

Junior—Yes, dad. It was going to 
strike 11, but I stopped it so it wouldn’t 
wake you up. 

¥ ¥ 
NOT SO FAST 
THATS RIGHT! 

“If there were four flies on the desk, 
Mary, and I killed one, how many would 
be left?” 

“One,” promptly replied Mary, “the 
dead one.” 
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From the Wheatfields 
,oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sales: Vancouver 


Cable Address: ‘Robinhood,.”’ Montreal Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Privat 








MILLFEEDS—FLOUR CEREAL CUTTERS 
EXPORTERS Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
COATSWORTH & COOPER sacl gine, waeen, Welch come ont 
TORONTO CANADA KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Cable Address: ‘COATSPER”’ Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











eee 



















MILL at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
I 


Sa.es OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘"ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Dy Oy SOO DI 555 55 3 <a chases sdeneeeeors $4,904, 187 
CT Se OW 6 This oan ks acs tnvdancesvnes 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.,........ 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Satted Mintes Manacwe 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - 7 New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 








VEGETABLE CAKE 


2 2 * 
Big Pete, New York Zoo’s 
Hippo, Gets Garden Dis- 
play for Birthday 


New York, N. Y.—Elaborate birthday 
cakes are an old story to the baking in- 
dustry. Impressive structures are topped 
by practically everything from a Kewpie 
doll to 


photographs of the confection usually 


the latest type bomber, and 


include the smiling recipient who you 
know is wondering in his heart how he’s 
Re- 
cently a different sort of birthday cake 


going to cut the darned thing. 


photograph made metropolitan dailies’ 
front pages as Big Pete, the 4,500-Ib 
hippopotamus at the New York Zoo, 
yawned boredly at the masterpiece con- 
structed to honor his thirty-eighth birth- 
day. It was a tasty cake, made of bran, 
ground carrots, oatmeal and hay; raw 
cabbage leaves formed the top decoration, 
with 38 carrots stuck in for candles. 
Big Pete looked disdainfully at the 
lovely creation and munched stolidly on 
some grass. Persuasive remarks by the 
public relations head finally got him to 
open his mouth and allow a hunk of 
it to be placed between his jaws, but 
as soon as the photograph was taken, the 
chunk was returned by Pete to the 
ground, and then as far as Pete was con- 
cerned, it was just another day! 











| TRADEMARKS 











For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 
Cuicaco & ILLiInois MipLanp RarLway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
* Springfield, Il. 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














— The Feedman’s 


FEEDSTUFF 


weekly 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $1.00 per year 











The following list of trade-marks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, is 
reported to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker by Mason, Fenwick & Law- 
rence, patent and trade-mark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Bakers who feel that 
they would be damaged by the registration 
of any of these marks are permitted by law 
to file, within 30 days after publication of 
the marks, a formal notice of opposition. 
This journal offers to readers an advance 
search on any trade-marks upon which they 
may desire information. Write direct to us 
or to Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence. 


HEARTHSIDE; Schuckl & Co., Inc., doing 
business as Sunnyvale Packing Co., San 
Francisco, Cal; canned brown bread. Use 
claimed since March 1, 1941. 


STAFF-O’-; Elizabeth Monaghan, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich; bread. Use claimed since 
March, 1941. 


FLEISCHMANN ’S; Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, N. Y; culture for sour rye breads. 
Use claimed since Jan, 29, 1940, 

RICHTEX; Nashua Baking Co.,_ Inc., 
Nashua, N. H; bread, cake and doughnuts. 
Use claimed since May 23, 1939. 


BATTALION; Loose-Wiles' Biscuit Co., 
New York and Long Island City, N. Y; 
bakery products, namely, crackers. Use 


claimed since Jan, 8, 1941. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Coming Events 


Aug. 10-13.—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, convention at Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S. C; secretary, W. H. Attaway, 
151 North Liberty Street, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Sept. 8-10.—Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
Inc., annual convention at Plankinton House, 
Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 
2918 North Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 12-15.—American Bakers Association, 
annual convention and annual bakers’ meet- 
ing at Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass; secre- 
tary, Thomas F. Smith, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 3.—Connecticut Bakers Association, 
fall convention at Stratfield Hotel, Bridge- 
port; secretary, Charles B. Barr, 609 Camp- 
bell Avenue, West Haven. 


1942 


Jan. 11-13.—Pennsylvania Bakers Associa- 
tion, winter convention at William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh; secretary, Harold E. Sny- 
der, 5700 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 18-21.—Ohio Bakers Association, an- 
nual convention at Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus; secretary, Frank E. Noyes, 829 
West Broad Street, Columbus. 

Jan. 25-27.—Potomac State Bakers Asso- 
ciation, 25th anniversary convention at Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; secretary, 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








x} x] 
Quality Flour for Every Need | 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 


3 25 Beaver Street 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








25 BEAVER ST 


zn se y) 


J occie 


Commission Broker for Millers 
of Quality Flours 


NEW YORK CITY 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 

FORT MORGAN “i COLORA!)0 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 














Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 





Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BRISTOL, SouTrHAMPTON, HuLL, BeLFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





M. STANNARD E, A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘DorFEACH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ANDREW LAW Witu1iaM R, Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTRy,"’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


127 St. Vincent Street 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MarvEL,” Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUOTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grarns,"’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM 


Importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kinds of FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Cabls Address: ““Osrzck,"’ Amsterdam. All codes used. 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory. - 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C, 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 

(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoGLasz”’ 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JoHNNY” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,"' Glasgow 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,”” Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT’ Riverside 





BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: “GLADIATOR” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S. A. 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR sarees 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office? 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 










GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 













Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn HJLOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











a of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





JACQUES A. DAVIS 
FLOUR BROKER 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 
2 Broadway New York City 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
914 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 

City, Okla. 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 

Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 

American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American — hine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ames Harris Neville Co., aetna Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Bat Mo.. 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 

Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Barnett & Record Co., Puls, Bose 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis ° 
Sensor, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Me. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. ... 

Bernheimer, Harry 'N. * ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas....- 
Blake, J, H., New York, N. ¥ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥.. 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. ¥.. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. ¥ 
Buhler (Kansas) ‘Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland eee 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto eee 

Canadian-Bemis Bas Co., Ltd., “‘Winnl- 
peg, Vancouver 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., ey jl 
ase Company—New Yor - 

“—. Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon.. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Checkerboard Blevator Co., St. Louis... 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y 

Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Coleman, David, Inc., New York 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc,, Pendleton, Ore. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 

Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas ee 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eeccccee 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co.... 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn... 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
De Witt Hotels . ee 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Imc.......... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. .... SP eeceesecdoscse 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Work, MN. BZ. ceccccccsecvcccscccccces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth. 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. coos 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Essmueller Co., St. 

City, Mo. 
Evans Milling Co., 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D........ 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
COC, MINN. .cccccccccccccccvccccccces 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y..ccccscccccscccecs 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. ee eecce 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
rea] ..e.. TEETTEUELET TTT Er 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


; Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont, ....... 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 

General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 

General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . -Cover4, 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. s. sss 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. eoccccccee 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis. ° 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, ° 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ........ evcccecccce 
Hamilton, Archibald, ‘& Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C, M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros.-& Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. .......... eee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, "Minn.. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ° 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 

Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., rcynenne e 

coves .Cover 

lemert- Hincke Milling Co., Ne ” Kanees City, 

MO. ccccccccccccecece 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

CP. DBD, GRMN, WER, cccccccceccce 

Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio...........005 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
GAS Clty, MO. cccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. evces 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
SI 06 6.0060. 006.6.08% 04454000 600506 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mh Seectnss Coeccececcccoececes 
Kimpton, w. S., ‘& Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia 06060606660 b00600 086600 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 








King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich..... 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., 
York, N. Y. cece 

Koerner, John E., & Co., "tne., New Or- 
leans, La, 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y....eeeeee0% 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.......++:+ 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. cccccccccccs eccccccccece 
Lee, H. D., Flour. “Mills “Co., ee *'Salina, 
Kansas eecee 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass........ 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
COM, MOD. ccoccccccecccesecccecevecece 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........++:. 
Lund, S., Oslo, NOrw@y.....s.eseeeeeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind..... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


CPP eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BootlamG occccccccccccccccccccce 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh....... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland Cocccccccccccccccccccccees 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
COM, TA Ge cccdccccceceses eccccccce 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland............ 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J.......se-000s 
Mid-Kansas eypryed Co., Clay Center, 
PN . £444060456440040000%44604000% 
a Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
$00 5006 00100056500006440000460606 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
Ohio ... ee cccccccccccccccce 
Mill Mutual Fire ‘Prevention Bureau, 
EE 0:0:06:44.0.004-060445000604086060 
Miner-Hillard eanonind Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Co eccccccccccccccccccece 
Minot Flour Mill Co., “Minot, BM. Decccoos 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
ms BO 064600006000000006000000000 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WIN: ik Oe. 06:009:000:50.4084000%0080 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
My. SOS 6666008 0056854660%6060000080 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill...........- 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
MME bN Gh cn ekdc 4b i ebeeceesenccks 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
erp 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ........cee0. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
SUG, GOW 60:00.60600000400006600086 
Oliver Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
BD 0.6 onnohs 00006 cedbenececcs 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg.. 
Pearlstone, H. 8., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.......ccccccce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 26, 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


MO. ccsccccccccvcccccccccccccccce 


August 6, 194) 


Red Giese Milling “Co., 
BIMM. ccccccece 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. 


Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man, ..... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Leckpert. N. y. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England . 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas 


Russell, PD. T., & Baird, heey Glasgow, 
Scotland coecces 


Russell-Miller Milling Oo., “Minneapolis. é 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas.. 


oy St. Joseph (Mo.) ened Labora- 
Certem, TRA cccces 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills. Co., “Lta., Mont. 
real, Canada . 

Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber , 
Louis, Mo. 

Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. W 
Amatralia oc. 

Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 

Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas..... 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.. 

Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J 

Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain bein omens 
sas City, Mo. 


eee eeeee 


smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. . 


Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 

England .... 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn, ) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng. 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York 
Superior Separator Co., 

a sasatkenae 

Superlite Co , Dallas, Texas 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


T Tanner- eye -Siney Corp., New 
York, N. 

Taylor, Andrew, > Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8S., New York City 
= Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Tri- -State Milling Co., “Rapia City, S. D.. 
T..' — Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
| 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
ee 


Urban, George, Milling Ca. " Buffalo 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louie, Mo. .cccece 


Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
OMG. DOIBER, MIBB. oececcsccics 


Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, ii.. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical oe be Rich. 
SON. WE 86 0606s bsewcccees 


Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


ee eeeeeee 


Ww aoe (Minn.) Roller Mill Co.. 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
ED. .b5444660464409.44%:00 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. +» Newark, 
e eccccccce Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling ‘Co. .» Great Bend, 
ME <Gh-Vb aN Okada bb 084 bases en sees 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co.. eccccces 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ........ F006 esas 
Watson ‘& Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotlan:! 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Sy SUN. Se seseccece cocccere 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, ” Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GROG, Tih, cvccvccdverescescceccs , 2l, 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. ... 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills. Co. 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio........- 
Wiathsep Chemical Co., Inc., New Yor! 4 


Wisseastes Milling Co., Menomonie, "Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... oe 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
CASO, Wimels ...ccccccccccccccecccs 





